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562 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J.G. N. remarks: ‘ I have seen the ori- 
ginal of a letter printed in Ellis’s Original 
Letters, Ist Series, vol. iii. p. 333, relat- 
ing to the death of King Charles the Se- 
cond, and accession of King James. It 
is now in the possession of Mr. C. 
J. Smith, the engraver of ‘ Historical 
and Literary Curiosities,’ &c. There are 
numerous trifling variations in the ortho- 
graphy, but not worth particularizing. 
The doubtful word in p. 338 is neither 
men nor money, but is nearly worn out ; 
_ nor is the word governing (in the same 
sentence) that which was written. Half 
the seal remains, displaying this coat, a 
cross between four fleurs de lis, which, if 
it should lead to the discovery of the 
writer, would be satisfactory, as the letter 
is so important. The address is ‘To the 
Rey. Mr. Francis Roper, fellow of St. 
John’s College, in Cambridge ;’ and there 
is a memorandum on the back, ‘ What 
you finde here about Church and State is 
confirm’d by publiq and private Lett’. 
Send this back again. T.S.’” 


J.J. L. is right in stating that Dugdale 
(in his Chronica Series) mistook, or mis- 
calculated, the year in which Sir Thomas 
More received the Great Seal; and it is 
equally true that Dugdale’s error has mis- 
led many subsequent writers. The date 
stands erroneously, 1530, in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica; in Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dict. ; in Singer’s edition of Roper’s Life 
of More, p. 38 n., and in the biography 
in Lodge’s Portraits, Dr. Lewis has even 


not hesitated to alter the date of some - 


public injunctions issued by Archbishop 
Warham, which in the body of the docu- 
ment are mentioned to be made the 24th 
of May 1530, to that of the 24th of May 
1531, because, as he says, ‘‘ amongst the 
persons present is Sir Thomas More, Knt. 
great Chancellor of England, and it is 
known that he was not so till Oct. 25, 
1530.’’—(History of the English Transla- 
tions of the Bible, p. 75, edit. 1818.) 
Rymer, however, had published in the 
Foedera, vol. xiv. p. 349, the entry from 
the Close Rolls relating to the delivery of 
the Great Seal to More, and placed it 
correctly in 1529 (Oct. 25). Some recent 
authors have gone to this, the fountain 
head, and have consequently avoided the 
old mistake. Thus, in Hunter’s edition 
of Cresacre More’s Life of More (p. 184, 
n.) the date is correct ; so it is also in Sir 
James Mackintosh’s Life of More, p. 60; 
and in our own article upon the More 
Chapel, at Chelsea Church, Gent. Mag. 
O.S. Dec. 1833, p. 482. The information 
given by J. J. L. is therefore not altoge- 
ther new, although we are not aware that 
any one has hitherto directly pointed out 


the mistake and its origin.—J. J. L. also 
states that there is a MS. copy of Cresacre 
More’s Life of Sir Thomas in the Middle 
Temple Library, amongst the Petyt MSS. 
Div. 9, shelf 6, no. 538, vol. 45. 

II. G. is desirous of obtaining any in- 
formation relative to an alliance between 
the family of Ashby, of Harefield, Middle- 
sex, and that of Stewkley. The latter is 
supposed to be of the family of William 
S. citizen of London (probably descended 
of Devon), one of whose daughters married 
Robert Cherry of Camberwell. (Collec. 
Top. et Gen. vol. iii. p. 159.) Ina de- 
scription of the Ashby mansion, given in 
Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1223, the first four 
unappropriated quarterings of the shield 
assigned to Ambrose Dudley Earl of War- 
wick, 1569 (the armories being sadly jum- 
bled), are evidently those of the Stewkleys 
of Devonshire, being the coats of Many- 
ford, Cantelupe, &c.; but the Visitations 
do not afford any evidence of an intermar- 
riage between the families. In contradic- 
tion to a printed account of the baronet’s 
family of Ashby in the Baronetage, edit. 
1727, it may be stated that there was but 
one baronet of this family, Sir Francis, 
who dying in 1623, left a widow, Joane. 
It is highly probable she was a Stewkley. 

Hisroricus remarks: In Birch’s his- 
torical view of the negotiations between 
England, France, and Brussels, p. 115, 
the following passage occurs, in a letter 
from Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Thomas 
Wylkes to the Lords of the Council, 23d 
March, 1598, containing the account of 
their conference with Henry the Fourth 
of France: ‘‘ He heard all this with great 
attention, and answered me (Cecil) first, 
that he was glad Iwas not a Venetian, 
and that he loved to negotiate with the 
Earl of Essex, for he did leave circum - 
stances so as he saw we served a wise 
Prince; rhetoric was for pedants.”’? Can 
any of your correspondents account for 
the use of the term Venetian? Does 
Henry the Fourth vaguely allude to the 
craftiness of Italian diplomacy, or does he 
refer to any particular transaction with 
Venice ?—In a letter from the same Cecil, 
printed in p. 482 of Mrs. Thomson’s Life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, the Secretary has 
this passage, in reference to an accusation 
against Sir John Gilbert for extracting or 
misappropriating part of the cargo of a 
carrack captured from the Spaniards : 
‘* T assure you, on my faith, I do think 
him wrong in this; howsoever, in others 
he may have done like a Devonshire man.” 
What is meant here ? 


ERRATUM. 
P, 446 a. line 1, for Yufton read Tufton. 
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1, The Ecclesiastical Commission and the Universities, in a letter to a Friend. 
by Christ. Wordsworth, D.D. &c. 2d. edit. 1837. 


2. A Letter to Archibald Singleton, by Rev. S. Smith. 3d. edit. 1837. 
3. Letter of a Conservative on the English Church, by W. S. Landor. 1836. 


4, Further Observations on the last Report of the Church Commissioners, Sc. 
by Rev. W. L. Bowles, Canon Res. of Sarum. 


“ Ler no one (says Machiavel) who begins an innovation in a state, 
expect that he shall stop it at his pleasure, or regulate it according to his 
intention.” The experience of the Florentine has been too accurately 
approved, in the innovations of the Church, consequent on the proceedings 
of the New Commission. Changes one after another, the most violent, 
unnecessary, and contradictory, have been proposed. The very constitu- 
tion of the Church has been altered ; patronage has been transferred 
without reason, and power assumed without just pretence. Where reform 
was indeed wanted, nothing has been done ;* where no one called for it 
or expected it,—old safeguards have been removed, old institutions de- 
stroyed, and old connexions severed. ‘“ When the Bishops themselves 
(says Dr. Wordsworth, p. 44,) help to pull down the Church, it must 
expect to rise up no more.” 

This alarming rage for attacking the various parts of our ancient and 
venerable fabric, and pulling down and remodelling what required a gentle, 
a soft, and skilful hand only to repair,t and certain other things connected 
with the situation of the Commissioners themselves, and their official inte- 
rests ; together with a generally consentient feeling of the unbecoming haste 
and hurry in which such momentous changes are proposed, and the entire 
exclusion‘of the body of the Clergy, dignified and parochial, as well as of the 
general bench of Bishops, from all share in the formation of laws that were 
deeply to affect themselves ; and, lastly, the conviction that great part of 
the proposed alterations would be prejudicial to, nay destructive of, some 
of the highest interests of the Church and State, have called forth un- 





* “ T want (says Cowper in one of his Letters) no reform in the Church, but that 
the poorer clergy should be better paid.’? What has been done by the Commission 
for this its chief purpose ? or did the Commission expostulate with the Minister who 
proposed his plan of drawing from the Church Rate that very fund, and absorbing it 
all ; which, insufficient as it was, was all that was set aside for the increase of the small 
livings? Did the Commission remonstrate ? 

tt ‘‘ The Commissioners have done a great deal too much! like the constitution- 
makers in England and France, there is no end to their repeated suggestions.’’ See 
the last pages of Mr. Benson’s pamphlet, pp. 32, 33, for some excellent observations 
on this part of the subject.—‘‘ I cannot help thinking that the Commissioners have 
done a great deal too much.’’? S. Smith, p. 5.—What consideration has been paid 
to what Dr. Wordsworth calls, ‘‘ the soundness of testamentary bequests, the religion 
of endowments, the prerogative of charters, the obligation of contracts and statutes, 
and the awful sanctities and denunciations of solemn dedication.”-—(p. 6.) The 
Quarterly Review openly calls the invasion of the Chapter property, ‘* an act of rob- 
bery.’”? Quere, who are the robbers ?—(p. 200.) Again, p. 237, * the first proposal 
is a proposal of robbery.” P, 252. ‘ If the spoliation is effected, it must be by an 
act of force,’’ &c. 
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usually strong expostulations, and the most convincing arguments and 
satisfactory statements from some of the best writers and most respectable 


and learned churchmen that we have. 


From the mass of their discussions 


we shall extract what relates to a few more striking points. 


‘t The worst feature,’’? says Mr. Ben- 
son, ‘‘ of the Commissioners’ Reports is 
yet behind. I allude to the proposition 
to transfer to the Bishops a large propor- 
tion of the patronage which was bestowed 
upon Deans and Chapters by the free 
bounty of their founders. The claim for 
this transfer can be built only on some 
supposed improprieties in the exercise of 
the confiscated patronage, and on the in- 
creased probability of its being more cor- 
rectly administered by Episcopal hands. 
An inquiry into the respective merits or 
demerits of Bishops and Chapters as Pa- 
trons is thus forced upon our notice. I 
enter on it reluctantly, and in vindication 
of the body to which I belong. It is 
admitted by the Commissioners in their 


first and third Reports, that the patronage 
of Bishops is placed in their hands as a 
means of rewarding laborious and deserv- 
ing clergymen. How far has this rule 
been observed by the Bishops? The list 
of incumbents shows that a very great 
number of livings have been conferred by 
Bishops upon their own children, rela- 
tions, and friends,* when they had any. 
Is it unfair then to conclude, that in 
these instances the claims of nature, the 
ties of blood, and the feelings of friend- 
ship had as much influence in the selec- 
tion of incumbents, as the labours and 
merits of the clergymen preferred? It 
ever has been, it ever will be thus, both 
with ecclesiastical bodies and individuals 
as patrons. Nay, an Act which was in- 











* “The revenues of St. Asaph, in the time of Zuamore, were worth at least 12,0007. 
a-year, and the parishes belonging to his relatives were worth at least 15,000/. a-year 
more. This family still possesses, in church property, in the dioceses of St. Asaph 
and Hereford, 10,766/. a-year. The French Revolution is said to have been chiefly 
brought about by the profusion of the Court. What was the profusion of the 
French Court in comparison with this? And was Bishop Luxmore at all remarkable, 
or ever heard of, for piety, zeal, for learning, for genius? Here, however, is a family 
in possession of 27,0001. a-year, arising from the English Church !! a larger sum than 
was enjoyed at the same epoch by all the admirals and commanders who fought under 
Nelson and served our country. The amount of half a year’s income of this princely 
revenue has not been distributed among all the Poets and Historians and Philoso- 
phers of England, since the invasion of Julius Cesar.’’—See Letters of a Conservative 
to Lord Melbourne, p. 91. Again, ‘* All the learned men of the most learned nation 
upon earth, in all its universities, in all departments of its administration (for, strange 
to say, learned men and men of the most extensive information are admitted even 
there) did not divide among them so large an income as a Luxmore or a Magendie, 
successive bishops of St. Asaph: two personages who could hardly read the Testa- 
ment in GREEK, and not at all in Welsh; in which, if they had done their duty, they 
had to examine young clergymen, who were to read it and expound it in that language. 
The minerals of one parish belonging to this diocese, have produced to the Bishop, 
in a single year, 3000/. The parish is Diserth. Heec videbis et feres? The most 
exemplary and zealous curate of this parish, Mr. George Strong, received from his 
rector, the bishop, 75/. a-year, out of which he established a school at his own ex- 
pense, to which the Bishop refused a subscription of five guineas. He paid another 
curate for his own parish, where his presence was less necessary, for the reformation 
and instruction of the people, out of this sum, and the Bishop told him he ought to pay 
more | !’’—See Ditto, pp. 39, 40. Had Mr. Landor referred to Dr. King’s Memoirs 
of his Own Time, p. 183, he would have seen other instances of Episcopal fortunes :— 
‘* T know nothing that has brought so great a reproach on the Church of England, 
as the avarice and ambition of our Bishops. Chandler, Willes, Potter, Gibson, Sher-~ 
lock, all died shamefully rich, some of them worth more than 100,000/. I must add 
to these Gilbert Archbishop of York. G. Burnet left his children nothing but their 
mother’s fortune. He always declared that he should think himself guilty of the 
greatest crime, if he were to raise fortunes for his children out of the revenues of his 
bishopric,’? &c. Now is it not most inconsistent, that while Episcopal wealth is 
allowed by a churchman, Dr. King, to be the greatest reproach to the church; while 
another dignified churchman, S. Smith, says the incomes of the bishops and archbi- 
shops are exorbitantly and absurdly great; that the first step of the Reform-com- 


mission is to add to this large patronage, while nothing whatever has been done for 
the body of the clergy ? 
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troduced by Archbishop Sutton seems to 
sanction the preference of relations to all 
other men. tt legalizes a bond of resig- 
nation in favour of any one special nomi- 
nee; not only so, it legalizes such a bond 
in favour of two special nominees when 
each of them is connected with the patron, 
either by bloed or marriage, within cer- 
tain degrees. * * * Even in late 
years I have known cases where, when a 
clergyman unconnected with a bishop was 
promoted to an important station in the 
church, some happy coincidence introduced 
a near connexion of the bishop into the 
vacated benefice. 1 know that in one of 
these cases, there was a previous arrange- 
ment of the whole transaction. But the 
appointments referred to have proved 
most satisfactory to the public and bene- 
ficial to religion and the church. I do 
not therefore introduce these cases for the 
purpose of condemnation, but for the pur- 
pose of affirming, that after a ten years’ 
connexion with one Chapter, I never knew 
patronage to be exercised in a manner so 
objectionable, if objectionable it be, as 
that which I have just detailed. So far, 
then, as my own experience goes, I feel 
that there is no greater impurity in the 
mode of administering church patronage, 
no greater purity in administering that of 
Bishops, to justify the transfer of it from 
the one to the other. * * * Suppose, 
however, that the Chapters have been so 
corrupt, as to deserve a forfeiture of their 
patronage, yet it may be asked, in the 
case of Worcester at least, what possible 
claim the Bishop of the diocese can have 
to be invested with the forfeiture? He 
has no interest whatever in Chapter pos- 
sessions; he loses nothing by the pro- 
posed changes, and he has no right there- 
fore to benefit by those changes at the 
expense of the body to whom the patron- 
age legally belongs. The Crown is there 
the only sufferer by the proposed suppres- 
sion of the stalls. The Crown, therefore, 
in all equity has the claim for compensa- 
tion. And after the first Report of the 
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Commissioners had spoken of the Bishops 
or the Crown being made partakers of 
the forfeited livings, the utter forgetful- 
ness of the Crown, and perpetual remem- 
brance of the Bishops, which may be ob- 
served in all subsequent propositions, is 
surprising. It cannot indeed be just to- 
wards the legitimate influence of the 
Crown; it cannot be expedient for the 
maintenance of that true religion which is 
taught and upheld by the Established 
Church, to diminish to so large an extent 
the interest which the Government of the 
country has in its support,* by suppress- 
ing without compensation so many of the 
Stalls in the Royal Patronage. I ask not 
then that the Dean and Chapter should 
obtain, through these changes, an increase 
of their power to provide for others. I 
ask only that the Crown, which is injured, 
should be recompensed, and that the 
Chapter should not be stigmatized as cor- 
rupt in its patronage ; and the accusation 
be made subservient to the gain of the 
Bishop, who has been no loser by the 
reform. If it be alleged that these for- 
feited livings are to be conferred only on 
Curates and Incumbents, J would enquire 
why it is necessary that the patronage 
should be transferred to the Bishop for 
that purpose, and the Chapter be deprived 
of the gracious office of disposing of its 
own preferment. Could not the Dean 
and Prebendaries confer a favour upon a 
Curate or Incumbent of six years stand- 
ing? Nay more, could they not have 
been required to consider in all cases 
something of far more importance than 
time, I mean testimonials to character and 
conduct. It would, also, have been quite 
as reasonable, and more equitable, had 
some portion of the patronage of the Bi- 
shops themselves been irrevocably appropri- 
ated to this purpose of rewarding curates 
andincumbents, instead of leaving the whole 
of it in their uncontrolled power to bestow 
as they may please, and spoiling others to 
Surnish them with the means of satisfying 
the claims of the clergy.t Such an idea, 





* On the possible effect of the suppression of stalls, on the future election of 
Bishops, see the Memorial of the Chapter of Worcester. 

+ Certainly, the assurance with which this proposition has been advanced, is most 
startling; to say nothing of ‘ bad means not justifying good ends, what probability 
is there, that patronage in the hands of a Bishop should be more purely and consci- 


enciously bestowed than in any other? 


What proofs from experience ? 


Let the 


diocese of Winchester, under Bishop North, respond. Let Ely, under its last pos- 


sessor. 


With such and other examples before them, to hold out such a pretence for 


robbery of the Chapters, is to realize the picture in the old emblem-book of the wolf- 
bishop in a hood of lambs-fur, and to shake all confidence in the integrity of the pur- 
pose.—‘* Dolus ipse, nefasque Adc mercede placeat.’’—Yet the Commission (4th 
Report) says—‘‘ It is to the Bishop that the clergy of the diocese naturally look for 
encouragement and reward ; and it is on every account desirable that the connexion 
between them should be strengthened by all possible means :’’—i. e. by taking the 
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however, seems never to have been enter- 
tained, even with regard to patronage 
which might most properly have been sub- 
jected to this limitation. In the dioceses 
of London and Bristol, funds are raising 
for the erection of many new churches. 
The disposal of these it has been proposed 
to vest in the Bishops, without any restric- 
tion to Curates or Incumbents of merito- 
rious character. Yet if, in any case, the 
principle is expedient, there could have 
been none more proper for its introduc- 
tion than the creation of a number of new 
benefices, which being formed by the vo- 
luntary contribution of the public, might 
with great consistency have been exclu- 


(June, 


sively employed as rewards for the de- 
serving. At any rate it would have been 
much more fitting to have introduced the 
principle on such an occasion, than to 
commit an act of spoliation upon other 
and independent bodies for that purpose. 
With one further remark, I will quit 
this unpleasant subject. If the plan of 
giving to Bishops the Chapter preferment 
for the reward of Curates be persevered 
in, it is to be feared that it may lead Bi- 
shops to look upon the rest of their 
patronage as free from such an incum- 
brance, and more exclusively their own, 
to deal with at the pleasure of their pri- 
vate friends.”’ 


We do not know any one anxious for the prevalence of truth, and for 








the promotion of the best efforts working on the soundest principles, who 
will not acknowledge the force, the justice, the temperate propriety of this 
reasoning : to our minds it is unanswerable. But is it received and sup- 
ported by others placed in a situation similar to that of Mr. Benson? Let 


us hear what Mr. Smith, a Canon of St. Paul's, says : 


‘¢ There is an awaward passage in the 
Memorial of the Church of Canterbury, 
which deserves some consideration from 
him to whom it is directed. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at his consecration, 
takes a solemn oath that he will maintain 
the rights and liberties of the Church of 
Canterbury. As chairman, however, of 
the New Commission he seizes the pa- 
tronage of that church, takes two-thirds 
of its revenues, and abolishes two-thirds 
of its members. That there is an answer 
to this I am very willing to believe, but 
T cannot at present find out what it is. 
And this attack upon the revenues, and 
members of Canterbury, is not obe- 
dience to an Act of Pariament, but the 
very Act of Parliament which takes away, 
is recommended, drawn up, and signed by 
the person who has sworn he will never 
take away: and this little apparent incon- 
sistency is not confined to the Archbishop 


of Canterbury, but is shared equally by 
all the Bishop Commissioners, who have 
all (unless I am grievously mistaken) 
taken similar oaths for the preservation 
of their respective Chapters. It would 
be more easy to see our way out of this 
little embarrassment, if some of the em- 
barrassed had not, unfortunately, in the 
Parliamentary debates on the Catholic 
Question, laid the greatest stress upon the 
King’s oath, applauded the sanctity of 
the Monarch to the skies, rejected all 
comments, called for the Oath in its plain 
meaning, and attributed the safety of the 
English Church to the solemn vow made 
by the King at the altar to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and the other 
Bishops. I should be very sorry if this 
were not placed ona clear footing, as fools 
will be imputing to our Church the pia 
et religiosa calliditas, which is so com- 
monly brought against the Catholics,”’ &c. 


Mr. Smith next addresses himself to the question of the manner in 


which this new mass of patronage, taken by the Bishops from the Chap- 
ters, will be dealt with by them; and of this, the judgment of the future 
must fairly be formed on that of the past—* I] faut prendre les souvenirs 





pour les esperances.’ ‘Then comes the question of Patronage : 


‘¢Can anything be more flagrantly un- 
just, than that the patronage of cathedrals 
should be taken away and conferred upon 
Bishops? I do not mean to go into along 
and tiresome history of episcopal nepot- 
ism, but it is notorious to all, that Bishops 


confer their patronage upon their sons, 
and sons-in-law, and all their relations ; 
and it is really quite monstrous in the 
face of the world, who see this every day 
and every hour, to turn round upon 
Deans and Chapters, and say to them— 





patronage of the Chapters. 





Dr. Wordsworth calculates ‘* that the whole increase of 


preferments to the Bishops will be nearly a thousand (vy. p. 62) ; as if the Bishops had 
not enough before wherewith to reward the clergy, if they chose, 








ae 
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‘We are credibly informed that there are 
instances in your Chapters where prefer- 
ment has not been given to the most 
learned men you can find, but to the sons 
and brothers of some of the Prebenda- 
ries. These things must not be; we must 
take these benefices into our own keep- 
ing.’ * 

‘* And this the language of men swarm- 
ing themselves with sons and daughters, 
and who, in enumerating the advantages 
of their stations, have always spoken of 
the opportunities of providing for their 
families as the greatest and most impor- 
tant. It is, I admit, the duty of every 
man, and of every body, to present the 
best man that can be found to any living 
of which he is the patron; but if this 
duty has been neglected, it has been 
neglected by Bishops quite as much as by 
Chapters; and no man can open the 
Clerical Guide, and read two pages of it, 
without seeing that the Bench of Bishops 
are the last persons from whom any 
remedy of this evilis to be expected... . 
Justice is not changed by the magnitude, 
or the minuteness of the subject. The 
old cathedrals have enjoyed their patron- 
age for 700 years, and the new ones since 
the time of Henry the Eighth, which lat- 
ter period even gives a much longer pos- 
session than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of the legislators who are called upon to 
plunder us, can boast of for their own 
estates. And these rights, thus sanctioned 
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and hallowed by time, are torn from their 
present possessors, without the least 
warning or preparation, in the midst of 
all that fever of change which has seized 
upon the people, and which frightens men 
to the core of their hearts: and this spo- 
liation is made, not by low men rushing 
into the plunder of the Church and State, 
but by men of admirable and unimpeached 
character in all the relations of life !—not 
by rash men of new politics, but by the 
ancient conservators of ‘ancient laws |— 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Land !—high official men, invested and 
created and put in palaces to curb the 
lawless changes, and the mutations and 
madness of mankind; and, to crown the 
whole, the ludicrous is added to the un- 
just, and what they take from the other 
branches of the Church, they confer on 
themselves. It may be said that 
the Bishops will do better in future ; that 
now the public eye is upon them they will 
be shamed into a more lofty antinepotic 
spirit ; but if the argument of past supe- 
riority is given up, and the hope of future 
amendment resorted to, why may we not 
improve aswell asour masters? But the 
Commission say, ‘ These excellent men 
(meaning themselves), have promised to 
do better ; and we have an implicit con- 
fidence in their word ; we must have your 
patronage.’ In the mean time, we are 
ready to promise as well as the Bishops.” 


Mr. S. Smith then shows the great disadvantage of placing preferment 


almost exclusively in the hands of the Bishop. He first gives the careless 
easy Bishop who trucks a good living with Lord A for his grandson's 
promotion in the Arethusa frigate. Then enters a Bishop, a decided 
enemy of Calvinism, and his diocese becomes exclusive. The third 
Bishop can endure no man whose principles are not decidedly Calvinistic. 
The clergy, meanwhile, are either brought to a dead stand-still, not 
knowing how to climb the ecclesiastical ladder, or veering round with, 
and bowing to, their different patrons and diocesans. Then comes a 
Whig—then a Tory Bishop. 

‘« But the worst case is that of a super- 


annuated Bishop. Here the preferment 
is given away, and must be given away— 





contents of which he is utterly unable to 
comprehend. In all such cases as these 
the superiority of Bishops as patrons will 


by wives and daughters, or by sons, 
and butlers perhaps, or valets, and the 
poor dying patron’s paralytic hand is 


not assist that violence which the Com- 
missioners have committed upon the 
patronage of Cathedrals.”’ 


guided to the signature of papers, the 


Certainly, the superannuated Bishop is bad enough; yet probably his 
daughters and valets would insist on a belief in the Thirty-nine Articles, 








* No doubt but many very pretty and laudable compliments on the character of 
the Canons and Prebendaries passed between the Commissioners, while their hands 
were in the pockets of their brethren ; but some how or other they always ended 
in the same manner, as the praise which the fox gave to the wolf, on the character of 
the hare,-—‘ and then, my Lord Wolf, its flesh is so very sweet !”” 
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and the Chaplain would see that the protegé was orthodox ; but what 
should we think of the whole patronage of a diocese in the hands of such 


a Bishop as the following :* 


‘‘Dr. Watson, the Bishop of Landaff, 
talked openly, at his own table, as a So- 
cinian! ridiculed the miracles of the New 
Testament! which he professed to ex- 
plain as so many chemical tricks, or.cases 
of politic legerdemain! and certainly he 
had as little of devotional feeling as any 
man that ever lived. It is by comparison 
a matter of little consequence that in his 
spiritual integrity, so little regarding the 
Church of which he called himself a mem- 
ber, he should, in his temporal interests, 
- have been ready to lay her open to any 
assaults from almost any quarter. All 
his public, all his professional duties, he 
systematically neglected. He was a Lord 


in Parliament, and for many a year he 
never attended in his place; he was a 
Bishop, and he scarcely knew any part of 
his diocese by sight, living three hundred 
miles away from it. He was a Professor 
of Divinity ; he held the richest profes- 
sorship in Europe, the weightiest for its 
functions in England; he drew, by his 
own admission, a thousand per annum 
from its endowments, and for thirty years 
he never read a lecture, or performed a 
public exercise.—Spheres, how vast of 
usefulness to a man as able as himself !— 
Subjects, of what bitter anguish on the 
death-bed of one who had been tenderly 
alive to his own duties !’? 








Now what has been, may be again, and at any rate, it would not be a 
very necessary or salutary act of reform, to take the preferment of a 
diocese from the Canons of a cathedral, to concentrate it in the hands, or 
place it under the control, of an heresiarch like this. But we grieve to 
find other charges of a most grave and astounding nature advanced in some 
of the pamphlets which cover our table, and which, we lament to say, have 
been called out by this unfortunate Commission :—The author of ‘ Tre- 
maine,’ in his last work, ‘ Illustrations of Human Life,’ makes one of his 
characters say—* All pamphlets are lies!”’ If so, so much the better for 
those on whom they animadvert ; if not, the facts must rest on the au- 
thority of Mr. W. 8. Landor, and not on our own: and if true, we must 
reluctantly say, that we think the preferment of the Church better where 
itis: at any rate, as in both cases some mistake may probably exist in 
public opinion, which, if explained, will exculpate the parties accused 
from any injustice or impropriety ; we give them in Mr. Landor’s words :+ 


‘There are few men less amused than 


Law, successive diocesans of Bath and 
Tam in listening to gossip; few, I believe, 


Wells, by which the Church of which 





are less disposed to be invidious or per- 
sonal in their observations. But unless 
we mention names occasionally we shall 
not be attended to; and unless we make 
haste, we shall not be in time to arrest 
the trickery of the Bishops. An Act of 
Parliament was procured, under false pre- 


they were trustees and guardians, was 
thrown down and robbed. Facts con- 
nected with this gagging and violation, 
were circumstantially brought forward in 
the Chronicle of January 15, 1836. The 
brethren of the two Fathers, are fuming 
like dunghills on a frosty morning: but 


tences, by a couple of them, Beadon and it cannot suspend or abate the wholesome 








* See Tait’s Magazine, No. X. Nov. 1834, p. 687. Article on Coleridge, by the 
English Opium Eater (Mr. Dequincy). This opinion of Dr. Watson’s No-creed, is 
not peculiar to Mr. Dequincy. We see Mr. W. 8S. Landor saying, ‘* My firm belief 
is, that the people of England, if they are to have Bishops, would just as willingly 
see in that station what they are used to call Christians, as any other description of 
persons. Exceptions may be made in favour of some extraordinary men ; for example, 
such as Watson,’ &c. p. 41. This injured diocese has however received a full moral 
compensation for former grievances, in their present Bishop. 

+ See Letter to Lord Melbourne by a Conservative, p. 72-3. Mr. W. S. Landor 
stands high as a scholar, a man of genius, and a gentleman of independence. There 
is no doubting his belief of the charge—and yet who can credititstruth? In the late 


Review in the Quarterly, of Mr. Landor’s Collected Works (No. cxv.), this pamphlet 
was omitted—[quere, for what reason ? for it is clear the Reviewer knew of it: andit 
is the only work of Mr. Landor’s not mentioned. 
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severity of the season. The Church of 
England, now really in danger, requires 
that every Act of Parliament fraudulently 
obtained, and injuriously applied, and 
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alienating any thing temporarily from her 
for private purposes, be immediately an- 
nulled : the watch-word of every true con- 
servative is—* The Church is in danger!’ 


The other anecdote * he gives is of a different kind, thongh it must be read 
with feelings of the most poignant affliction—a shame that burns the cheek : 


‘ When I was a member of the Universi- 
ty, I remember at Christ-Church two gen- 
tlemen of the name of Carey; one was 
called the Dean’s Carey ; the other had 
no patronymick. He, however, was con- 
sidered as among the best scholars at 
Oxford, although young; and was re- 
markable for the simplicity of his man- 
ners, the mildness of his disposition, his 
thoughtful and religious turn of mind, and 
his gentleness and modesty. The two, in 
fact, were not easily mistaken. At the 
present time, one receives, as Bishop of 
St. Asaph,t what is called, only £8,000 
a year, but which has often been £10,000. 
The other, as Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, I know not exactly what, but cer- 
tainly a great deal less than Crockford 
and Lord Sefton pay their cooks. I am 
not so unconstitutional as to complain of 
this; and there could not be a grosser 
abuse of words, than to say it is unprece- 
dented. I only say it is among the many 
causes which have brought the English 
Church into contempt and hatred. It is 
enough, no doubt, that bishopricks are 
awarded to deserving men; it might cre- 
ate too much confusion to push straight 
forward to the most deserving. Besides, 
who would take the trouble, and incur 
the obloquy ? What person of rank and 
fortune would accept the office of Prime- 
Minister on such conditions? fit only for 
petty regulators and troublesome disci- 
plinarians like Prussia, &c. I am sorry 


that it has become my duty, and office, in 
this place to reprimand my father :—I 
will do it as gently as I can. Bishop 
Carey, serving at the communion-table in 
his Cathedral, passed by a Mrs. Gregson, 
in order to present the cup first to Lady 
Mostyn. Her Ladyship, I venture to 
say, was the person most hurt on this oc- 
casion. Mrs. Gregson, I hear, and my 
information comes from a clergyman to 
whom she related the event, is herself a 
dissenter, but having no minister of her 
own persuasion in the neighbourhood, 
thought it her duty to join a communion 
to which she had hitherto been a stran- 
ger. No pride was wounded in her—but 
Religion was! and the English Church 
lost a virtuous and pious aspirant. Her 
inexperience had never been informed 
that such was really the etiquette of the 
Cathedral. Sir Henry Browne was passed 
over in like manner by Bishop Luxmoore 
for some fashionable stranger. Saint 
Augustine and Saint Athanasius would 
have reproved these two Bishops very 
severely for such misconduct, reminding 
them that they were only waiters at the 
Lord’s Table, although they took on 
themselves their master’s title, and that 
they were bringing the House into dis- 
credit. Luxmoore, indeed, they might 
have ignored; but they would certainly 
have told the other, it was more like the 
Dean’s Carey, than Christ’s.’’ 


Now let us listen to the milder voice of the enlightened, the benevolent, 
the venerable Poet of Brembill; who owes his situation of dignity in 
the church to neither King, Noble, Minister, nor Bishop ; but to his own 
gentle virtues, his eminent talents, and his blameless life. 


‘‘Are Residentiary Canons,” he says, 
‘* inferior in learning, in science, and un- 
affected piety, in dispositions remote from 
all worldlymindedness ?—in charity, ac- 
cording to their means, in promoting the 
welfare of those among whom they live ? 
—in virtuous demeanour, or unblemished 
integrity ?—in promoting subscriptions 
for all in distress, as well as for their less 
prosperous brethren? Why, then, should 


this palpable injustice and indignity be 
meditated ?—and why should additional 
patronage be accumulated in the hands 
of those who cannot more justly exercise 
it ?—nor with more benefit to the public 
in general?—nor with more discrimi- 
nating kindness to their meritorious but 
humble brethren? Let us inquire, who 
are the first objects of a Bishop’s patron- 
age ?—Doubtless, those who are most 





* P77. 


+ There are seven meeting-houses in the parish of St. Asaph, and none in the next, 
while in the Cathedral itself, with all its attractions and reminiscences, and with a 
Bishop from Christ-Church, you rarely find an audience.’-—W. S. Landor’s Letter, 


p- 43. 


Mr. Landor’s account of the state of the Church and of the religious feelings 


of the inhabitants of Wales, is well worthy of attention ; and, if not overcharged, must 
be read with feelings of deep regret. See p. 89, &c. 


Gent. Mag. Vor. VII. 
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near and dear to him, if-found deserving. 
But how far does this patronage extend ? 
—To the ranks often of the most distant 
relation. I speak not this in disparage- 
ment; but what comparison is there be- 
tween his (the Bishop’s) already vast 
patronage and the small occasional pre- 
ferment which a Canon Residentiary in 
his lifetime has to bestow? Perhaps 
such Canon might be able after many 
years to provide for a son, expensively 
educated, and who might have no other 
means, or hope of some preferment, when 
his father’s grey hairs shall have been 
brought down to the grave. But when such 
a claim be not made on an affectionate 
parent, who are the next objects in yene- 
ral of canonical patronage? a deserving 


Curate, who has served, or participated in 
the parochial services and cares with them- 
selves; and to my knowledge the greatest 
share of the preferments in the disposal of 
this Chapter, has been so given: and with- 
out such patronage, many deserving men, 
some with large families, would have gone 
down to their graves without any prefer- 
ment from episcopal patronage. Besides 
such claims, there is in every diocesan 
city, some studious and exemplary young 
man moving among his ecclesiastical but 
more prosperous brethren, who might be 
benefited by their knowledge of his silent 
studies and merits ; when the Bishop is 
thinking how he may benefit those who 
have more immediate connections, or 
more general opportunities of approach.’’ 


From this most important and affecting statement, we learn that the 
Commission takes away the patronage of livings from the Chapters who 
do give them to deserving men, in order to bestow it on the Bishops who 
do not ; aud this, on the ground that the Bishops alone can distinguish or re- 
ward merit.* This statement of Mr. Bowles of the manner in which the 
patronage of the Chapter of Salisbury is bestowed, together with another 
too long for us to give, of his petitioning the Bishop for a small living for 
an old and most deserving clergyman without success, shows the false and 
flimsy pretences under which this most unrighteous spoliation of property 
is sought to be effected. There are many other important remarks in the 
same pamphlet: and not the less that the controversial remarks are sof- 
tened by a naturally benevolent temper, and that the bright laurel of Apollo 
peeps out from beneath the sacred fillet of the Priest. We need not 
remind him, 








‘*Pastorem, Tityre, pingues 

Pascere oportet oves.”’ 
But we exhort him not to forget, also, 

‘* Deductum dicere carmen.’ j 
Vive diu, vive felix, vir admodum reverende, vir mihi in paucis charissime. 

Perhaps the initiated part of the community do not kuow of 

the existence of what is called options, that is. certain livings, which 
the Archbishop, when he consecrates an inferior Bishop, marks for his 








* In St. Paul's, the patronage of fifteen of our best livings is to be instantly con- 
ferred upon the Bishop of London—in other words, he confers them on himself, as 
Commissioner. This little episode of plunder, as Mr. S. Smith calls it, has this pecu- 
liar feature: The Bishop of London is not to wait for the death of the present 
patrons. ‘There is a reason for not waiting, by which (had I to do with a person of 
less elevated character than the Bishop of London,) I would endeavour to explain this 
precipitate seizure of patronage ;—that is, the livings assigned to him in this remark- 
able scheme are all very valuable, and the incumbents all very old.’ p. 37. 

The transfer of Cathedral property, says the Quarterly Review (No. cxv. p. 205.), 
is undoubtedly illegal, and there is no reason to think it expedient. The great safe- 
guard of the Church against the abuse of patronage, is its diffusion, not its concen- 
tration. ‘ Of seven communications made to the Commission,’ says Mr. S. Smith, 
by Cathedrals, and involving very serious representations respecting high interests, 
six were totally disregarded, and the receipt of the papers not even acknowledged.’ 
The petitions we have since read from Ely and Winchester, we think, canuot be over- 
looked, though perhaps not acknowledged. The claims made on Cathedral property, 
it is plain, if not happily withdrawn, will be subject to a legal trial of their right. 
This is one issue of Church Reform ! and one result of ‘* the property being put upon 
a betler footing.’’ See Report, p. 13. 
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own. Now, if the Archbishop dies first, this option remains with his 
relations, heirs, &c. He may leave it to his valet, his housekeeper, or 
what not. It is part of his assets,—it is found in his will. It may be 
sold for the benefit of his creditors. Such options have been publicly 
sold by auction! ! Now, these options are not alluded to in the Church 
Returns, and are not known to the Church Commissioners, though they 


are worth some thousands of pounds. 


‘*When,’’ says Mr. S. Smith, ‘‘ a pa- 
rallel was drawn between two species of 
patrons, which ended in the confiscation 
of the patronage of Cathedrals, —when 
two Archbishops helped to draw the pa- 
rallel, and profited by the parallel, I have 
a perfect right to state this corrupt and 
unabolished practice of their own selves,— 


' a practice which I never heard charged 


against Deans and Chapters. And then 
the patronage which is not seized,—the 
patronage which the Chapter is allowed 
to present to its own body—may be di- 
vided without their consent. Can any 
thing be more thoroughly lawless and 
unjust than this—that my patronage, dur- 
ing my life, shall be divided without my 
consent? How do my rights, during my 
life, differ from those of a lay patron, who 
is tenant for life? and, on what principle 
of justice or common sense is his patro- 
nage protected from the Commissioners’ 
dividing power to which mine is sub- 
jected? That one can sell and the other 
cannot sell the next presentation, would 
be bad reasoning, if it were good law. 
But it is not law, for an ecclesiastical 
Corporation, aggregate or sole, can sell 


a next presentation as legally as a lay- 
tenant can do. They have the same 
power of selling as laymen have, but they 
never do so: that is, they dispense their 
patronage with greater propriety and de- 
licacy, which in the estimate of the Com- 
missioners seem to make their right 
weaker, and the reasons for taking it 
away more powerful. The Commis- 
sioners may divide the livings of Chap- 
ters* without their consent, but before 
they can touch the living of a Bishop, his 
consent must be obtained. It seems 
after a few of these examples to become 
a little clearer and more intelligible, why 
the appointment of any other ecclesiastics 
than the Bishops was so disagreeable to 
the Bench. The reasoning then is this,— 
if a good living is vacant in the patronage 
of a Chapter, they will only think of con- 
ferring it on one of their own body, or 
their friends. If such a living falls to 
the Bishop, he will overlook the interests 
of his sons and daughters, and divide the 
living in small portions for the good of 
the public; and with these sort of civili- 
ties, Whig leaders, whose interest it is to 
lull the Bishops into a reform, pretend 











* This division of livings is called ‘ any arrangement for altering the exercise of 
patronage.’ Not only may livings be divided by the Commissioners, but a portion of 
the income of one benefice may be transferred to another. Thus a parish will have 
to pay for its own minister, and for the minister of another parish, which may be ten, 
or a hundred miles off; and this is called Church Reform! But this is not all; if 
the patronage is ecclesiastical, the Commissioners may cut up a living, without say- 
ing —‘ by your leave ;’—if it is in the gift of a /ayman, his consent must be obtained. 
Oh! wise and righteous counsellors! So the laity are better judges of the spiritual 
wants of parishes than the clergy. Mr. Benson asks,—‘‘ Are Deans and Chapters too 
stuy'id to judge at all, or too corrupt to judge aright.’’ Nothing can equal this in- 
justice of this double-faced law, but its meanness; for, as is observed, *‘ the general 
incapacity of ecclesiastical bodies to make any effectual struggle for the maintenance 
of their rights, ought to be an additional reason for abstaining more carefully from 
the infringement of those rights.”” See Mr. Benson’s admirable observations, p. 22, 
&c. See also the Bishop of Exeter’s Charge, p. 34, in which his lordship most justly 
and indignantly calls this power of separating or consolidating benefices to promote 
the efficient discharge of duties, one of the most important and peculiar duties of a 
Bishop within his diocese; a duty which so belongs to him, as te exclude all others, 
even Bishops, from intermeddling with it. To thrust aside the Bishop of the diocese, 
in a matter of immediate connection with the essential rights and duties of his office— 
to leave him no voice in the decision—to make his being at all consulted to depend on 
the good pleasure of a board sitting in London, and consisting principally of laymen, 
—is such a violation of the first principles of Episcopal government, in other 
words, of the constitution of the Church, as was never hazarded in this or in any other 
branch of that Church. It is little short of putting the Episcopacy of the Church of 
England into Commission,’’—Charge, p. 34. 
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to be satisfied; and upon this intolerable 
nonsense they are not ashamed to justify 
spoliation. * * Bishops are the ac- 
tive members of the Commission. They 
do not choose that their own patronage 
should be meddled with, and they know 
that the laity would not allow for a mo- 
ment that their livings should be pulled 
to pieces by Bishops, and that if such 
a proposal were made, there would be 
more danger that the Bishop would be 
pulled to pieces than the living. The 
real distinction is between the weak and 
strong,—between those who have power 
to resist encroachment, and those who 
_ have not. This is the reason why we are 
selected for experiment, and so it is with 
all the Bill, from beginning to end. 
There is purple and fine linen in every 
line of it. Another strong objection to 
the dividing power of the Commission is 
this. According to the printed Bill 
brought forward last Session, if the liv- 
ing is not taken by some members of the 
body, it lapses to the Bishop. Suppose 
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then the same person to be Bishop and 
Commissioner ;— he breaks the living 
into little pieces as a Commissioner, and 
after it is rejected, in its impoverished 
state, by the Chapter, he gives it away as 
Bishop of the diocese. The only answer 
that is given to such objections is the 
impeccability of Bishops, and upon this 
principle, the whole Bill has been con- 
structed ; and here is the great mistake 
about Bishops. They are upon the whole 
very good and worthy men, but they are 
not (as many ancient ladies suppose) 
wholly exempt from human infirmities. 
They have their malice, hatred, uncha- 
ritableness, persecution, and interests like 
other men, and an Administration, who 
did not think it more magnificent to 
laugh at the lower clergy than to protect 
them,* should suffer no Ecclesiastical Bill 
to pass through Parliament, without se- 
riously considering how its provisions 
may affect the happiness of poor clergy- 
men, pushed into living tombs, and pining 
in solitude.”’ 


We shall end this branch of the subject, having, we think, sufficiently 
laid bare the mean falsehoods and glaring injustice upon which the whole 
of this unnecessary, uncalled for. and unjust ¢ transfer of property is pro- 
penn to be made, by a few words more from Mr. 8. Smith’s most able 


etter. 


‘There is a practice,’ he writes, 
** among some Bishops, which may as well 
be mentioned here as any where else, but 
which I think cannot be too severely re- 
probated. They send for a clergyman, 
and insist upon his giving evidence re- 
specting the character and conduct of his 
neighbour. Does he hunt? does he 
shoot? is he in debt? is he temperate? 
does he attend tohis parish? &c. Now, 
what is this but to destroy for all clergy- 
men the very elements of social life,—to 
put an end to all confidence between man 


and man, and to disseminate among gen- 
tlemen, who are bound to live in concord, 
every feeling of resentment, hatred, and 
suspicion? but the very essence of ty- 
ranny is to act as if the finer feelings, 
like the finer dishes, were delicacies only 
for the rich and great, and that little 
people have no taste for them and no 
right tothem. A good and honest Bishop 
ought to suspect himself, and carefully to 
match his own heart. He is all of a 
sudden elevated from being a tutor,t and 
dining at an early hour with his pupil, 








* Charles the Second issued a declaration, by which it was commanded, that in all 
the larger dioceses, for there was no question of the smaller, the Bishops should 
preach regularly and constantly, and should confer no ordinations, and exercise no 
jurisdiction, without the advice of Presbyters chosen by the diocese. 

+ The Quarterly Review (No. cxv. p. 19@,) openly says, that in the Church Com- 
mission ‘ the heads of the Church are associated with men who care little for it.’ 
So that after all ‘ the Reform of the Church is to be effected by those who have no in- 
terest in the well-being of the Church !—and Dr. Wordsworth says; (p. 77,) what 
imperious arguments for reconsideration, the conduct of a part of their colleagues, and 
the recent disclosures in the House of Commons have introduced, it is no part of my 
business to insist upon.’ So much for the body aad its head.—‘ Secretosque pios— 
his dantem jura Catonem.’ 


~ ‘ Laribus parvis et paupere terra 
Missus in imperium magnum.’ 


‘ Considering (says Mr. H. Coleridge) the Church in its political relations as a means 
of civilization and an organ of the state, useful to sanctify civil obedience, it is spe- 
cially desirable in every country where an aristocracy exists, that a large, perhaps a 
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(and occasionally it is believed on cold 
meat) to be a Spiritual Lord. He is 
dressed in a magnificent dress, decorated 
with a title, flattered by chaplains, and sur- 
rounded by little people looking up for 
the things he has to give away, and this 
often happens to a man who has had no 
opportunities of seeing the world, whose 
parents were also in very humble life, and 
who has given up all his thoughts to the 


frogs of Aristophanes,* and the Targum 
of Onkelos. How is it possible, that 
such a man should not lose his head? 
that he should not swell? that he should 
not be guilty of a thousand follies, and 
worry and teaze to death (before he re- 
covers his common sense,) an hundred 
men as good, and as wise, and as able as 
himself.”’ 


We pass on from these pie fraudes, the gentle and pleasing transfers 
of property, to another proposal as regards the Chapters, each of which is 
to consist of a Dean and four Prebendaries. 


‘‘Tt is quite absurd to see how all the 
caihedrals are to be trimmed to an exact 
Procrustes pattern, — quieta movere is 
the motto of the Commission—there is 
to be every where a Dean and four Re- 
sidentiaries. But St. Paul’s and Lin- 
coln have at present only three Residen- 
tiaries and a Dean, who officiates in his 
turn as a Canon, a fourth must be added 
to each; why? — nobody wants more 
Prebendaries. St. Paul’s and Lincoln go 


The Bishop of Exeter says,— 


‘“‘ As to the recommendation of the 
fixed number of four Canons to each 


on very well as they are. Jt is not for 
the lack of Prebendaries that the Church 
is unpopular, but for their idleness; but 
in their lust of reforming, the Commis- 
sion cut and patch property as they would 
cut figures in pasteboard. This little 
piece of wanton change, however, gives 
to two of the Bishops, who are Commis- 


sioners, patronage of a thousand a year 
each.”’ 


any certain number as that which will 
suit every Cathedral and every See, seems 





chapter,f I would say, that to prescribe _ to be marvellously inartificial, and if I were 





major portion of the heads of the Church should be selected from the aristocracy. 
Even in a land of slaves, it will always be found, that the higher the rank of the slave 
master, the better the condition of the slave. ‘God save me,’ said a poor negro, 
‘from having blackee as massa.’ ‘God save me,’ might the poor vicar say, ‘from 
having a Bishop that has tutored and written and preached himself to a mitre.’ No 
doubt it would be a very good thing if the Church was so constituted that the best 
and most experienced ministers could always be entrusted in the highest authority. 
But while the Church is a member of the state, we must be thankful that its emo- 
luments are so well distributed as they are, and that there are always so many 
liberal gentlemen on the bench as to prevent the English clergy from degenerating 
into mere priests.’’—(v. Biograph. Borealis, p. 354). Of the correctness of this 


. opinion we have no doubt. May it not be lost sight of; and may our Pelhams, Bar- 


ringtons, and Bathursts, be replaced on the bench ! 

* « T know not why bishopricks (says Mr. Landor) should be given for mere clas- 
sical attainments. Since, from the moment a scholar becomes a Bishop, his study 
of the classics and his earnestness in correcting them is over. The grant of episco- 
palities for Greek plays is like marrying for music. The marriage ring cramps the 
finger of enchantment. Adieu! frolicsome Rosini! adieu, graceful Mozart! adieu, 
divine Beethoven! When the minster throws opens its portals, the Greek surrenders 
its charms in favour of the Gothic. My Lord Bishop mounts his throne, and instead 
of strophe and antistrophe, hears the responses sung to the Ten Commandments. 
Thence forwards, What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’’—Mr. Landor must 
have his joke: but before he repeats it, let him read the Works of the late Bishop of 
Salisbury, and of the present Bishop of Lincoln, and then consider whether Greek 
may not be useful to a Bishop. 

+ In every Cathedral, one stall is to be bestowed on an Archdeacon, and part of 
the income to go to other Archdeacons, so that an Archdeacon is to have less than 
a Canon; the more laborious and important office less than the comparatively easy 
one ! !—Again, the Archdeacon of London, whose duties are few, (v. Charge, p. 27), 
is to receive 1300/. a year, and the Archdeacon of Cornwall, whose duties extend 


above a hundred miles in length, and whose expenses are greater, will have 100/. This, 
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not withheld by respect for those who 
have proclaimed the opinion, I should 
add, a marvelously injudicious view of 
the matter. * * To look only to the 
service of the Cathedral is a very narrow 
view of the usefulness of this part of the 
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establishment. It has other very impor- 
tant services to render both to the Church 
at large and to the particular diocese, 
and to the particular city in which the 
Chapter may be placed.”’ 


This reasoning the Bishop follows out in a very convincing manner ;— 
but we must pass on to another writer whose authority is derived both 
from his personal character, and the important situation he fills. Dr. 


Wordsworth says truly,* that— 


‘“‘There can be no possible mistake 
greater than the mean and unworthy no- 
tion that all this affair is a matter mere- 
ly between the Bishops and Deans and 
Chapters on one side, and his Majesty’s 
Commissioners on another. I hold that 
the whole Church and State of England 
is most deeply concerned, and in this 


not to be blamed for being caught thus 
unprepared, I should most gladly hear 
that more time could be allowed us for 
inquiry and mutual communication,—for 
much more of ample exposition and de- 
tail,—for patient deliberation and tem- 
perate disputation and debate—ere it be 
too late.”’ 


persuasion, knowing that the laity ought 


Dr. Wordsworth’s purpose is to inquire into the question—of what kind 
will be the influence of this Commission on the Universities ? beneficial, or 
the contrary. Do we recognise the handling and voice, the wakeful- 
ness and caution, the wisdom and love of a friend, or does it seem to be 
otherwise? The special points are :—1. The extensive defalcation pro- 
posed in the number of ecclesiastical dignities, and the altered condition of 
those that remain. 2. The proposed detachment of benefices with cure 
of souls from some of our headships and professorships to which they are 
now attached. 3. The proposed transfer of the principal part of the 
Church patronage, the property of Deans and Chapters and of the Minor 
Canons, from their own disposal to that of the Bishops. Dr. Wordsworth 
then shows how the new laws of the Commissioners will affect: 1. The 
heads of houses and the professors. 2. The tutors and other college offi- 
cers. 3. The more independent members—and he shows how they will 
break up the connection which has subsisted ever since the Reformation 
between the Cathedrals and the Universities. After so very able exposi- 
tion of the inconsistent and imperfect legislation of the Commission as 


regards the Universities, he adds,— 


‘*Upon the whole, to draw to a close 
of this part of our subject, it appears 
pretty clearly, that according to the 
schemes of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, the heads of houses and the 
professors in our Universities, are not to 
be Deans,—not Prebendaries, not paro- 
chial incumbents. May we take the li- 
berty of inquiring, what then are we to 
be? are we not to be clergymen? Will 
the recommendation in the next Report 
be that our appointments are to be hand- 
ed over to the laity? Is the union which 


has so happily subsisted in England from 
the beginning of Christianity, between the 
education of the country and its clergy, 
to be henceforth dissevered? are the in- 
structors of our youth to the lay-heads 
and lay professors? are our schools to be 
remodelled after the fashion, and to go 
even beyond the pattern of Scotland, of 
Geneva, or Germany? Our painful pre- 
eminence is indeed above all an extraor- 
dinary and surprising one. The diocesan 
clergy have some redress provided. But 
we of the Universities, so far as this 





Bishop says, is not intelligible to him: it is, however, to us. 


The worst of it is, that 


this inequality does not grow out of time or circumstances, but is created by the Com- 
missioners themselves.—One of the purposes of their creation being—to lessen inequa- 
lities ! 

* See Letters to a Friend on the Eccl. Commission and the Universities. 
By C. Wordsworth, D.D. 


1837. 
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novel provision goes, are to be put under 
a ban of exclusion and excommunication 
every where. And as before we have seen 
what is to become of our heads, and pro- 
fessors, and tutors elsewhere, so now, 
if anything further had been wanting, the 
present provision effectually completes 
the scheme. Heads, professors, college 
officers, tutors, private tutors, private 
students, none must escape, all must 
participate in their neighbours’ fare, and 
have their share in the common depriva- 
tion and wrong. Let the Bishop know 
an angel in the University, it is of no 
avail. That is enough against every claim. 
The place is tabooed. It must be blotted 
out from the roll of patronage in the 
Church of England. A number of excel- 
lent men of the sister University have 
memoralized the Commissioners on this 
subject with equal modesty and truth.— 
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‘We beg leave, they say, respectfully to 
call your attention to the following consi- 
derations :—1. That by the above clause, 
all persons residing in the Universities 
for the sake of theological studies, or the 
duties of tuition, are virtually disabled 
from holding any such benefices as those 
above described. 2. That many of these 
persons look forward to obtaining some 
benefice with the cure of souls, as their 
chief, or only subsistance after leaving the 
University, and their studies have through- 
out a reference to that employment. 3. 
That it is likely to discourage the pursuit 
of theological learning, and to deter per- 
sons in holy orders, from engaging in 
tuition, which will tend to the great in- 
jury both of the Church and the Univer- 
sities, if it be found that continued resi- 
dence here is a hindrance to obtaining 
preferment afterwards.” 


If we now draw to a close of this most afllicting subject, it is not for 
want of additional matter of importance equal to that which has been 


already detailed—but that our space fails us. 


We cannot, however, con- 


clude without one more extract from the last writer whom we quoted : 
and which puts the finishing stroke to this whole wretched picture of pre- 
sumption, inconsistency, and rashness ; of change without improvement, 


and destruction without excuse : 


‘* What (says the Master of Trinity) 
are we to think of that last and conclud- 
ing circumstance to sum up and crown 
the whole, that the Bishops themselves 
are now become little better than stipen- 
diaries and pensioners of the state? O 
melancholy day! O, indeed unlooked for, 
and indeed fatal resolve! Could a Com- 
mission, acting under the sign-manual 
of a patriot King over a free people, ever 
entertain for a moment such a thought ? 
and much more, ever sanction and re- 
commend it? and could a British Parlia- 
ment, King, Lords, and Commons, con- 
sent to it. Consent, that is, that they 
who are to lead them in the way to 
heaven, should he put in their temporal 
affairs into a state of servility and de- 
pendence, a condition of wardship, and 
nonage, and pupillage ? Of the many mea- 
sures tending rapidly to the downfall of 
the liberties of England, which within 
the last five or six years, amid nothing 
but pretences of a contrary character, 
have been introduced to a far more fear- 
ful degree than the country has witnessed 
since the days of James the Second; this 
I regard as one of the most dangerous 
and the most wanton and inexcusable. 
Our countrymen of every degree—a free 
people, jealous of their spiritual, and jea- 
lous of their temporal liberties, if they 
sufficiently knew what has been done, 


must rise up in mixed grief and indigna- 
tion, and would not rest till they had 
wiped off this disgraceful stain from their 
Prelates, and much more disgraceful (and 
such they will feel it) from themselves. 
This they would, and this I trust they 
will do. For they are still the same 
people, of whom Burke, only a few short 
years ago, spake so truly and so nobly.— 
‘ The English nation certainly never have 
suffered, and never will suffer, the fixed 
state of the Church to be converted into 
a pension, to depend on the treasury, and 
to be delayed, withheld, or perhaps ex- 
tinguished by fiscal difficulties, which 
difficulties may sometimes be pretended 
for political purposes, and are in fact 
often brought on by the extravagance, 
negligence, and rapacity of politicians. 
The people of England think they have 
constitutional motives, as well as religi- 
ous, against any project of turning their 
independent clergy into ecclesiastical pen- 
sioners of state. They tremble for their 
liberty from the influence of a clergy de- 
pendent on the crown. They tremble 
for the public tranquillity from the dis- 
orders of a factious clergy; if it were 
made to depend on any other than the 
crown. They, therefore, made their 
Church, like their king and their nobi- 
lity, independent.’* At present, however, 
the Bishops are stipendiaries under the 





* Burke on the French Revolution. 
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Crown, or the ministry of the day; and 
I know not how we can wish for an in- 
crease of power to them of any kind, 
whether temporal or spiritual, while they 
so continue. Upon the whole, it is upon 
considerations such as these that I think 
the character and complexion of the Eng- 
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seriously deteriorated by the measures 
which have been recommended and 
adopted by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners ; and for this reason, besides all 
others, I trust that the patronage of the 
Deans and Chapters will never be trans- 
Serred from them to be vested in the 





lish prelacy will henceforward be most Bishops.” 


In this wish of a temperate, learned, pious, and wise man; in this wish 
of one, himself advanced in years, as high in dignity ; in this wish of the 
Master of the first college at one of our Universities, and himself the 
friend of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; in this wish of one whose re- 
spect for the Bishops of the Church, can only yield to his earnest zeal for 
the welfare and his love of the constitution of the Church itself—-we hear- 
‘tily and humbly join. ‘The mischief that has been done must be borne 
for awhile ; the pillars of the Church are shaken, its walls are rent, its 
lights put out, its glory obscured. 


‘ ’ 
"AdKa Ta perv mporerix Par éaooper, axvipevor rep, 
arte ; , , 
Ovpod évi arijPecar girov dapdcarres avdyxn. 


We can now only hope, that all future evil may be arrested, if the past 
is not repaired. 

We would, however, before we dry our pen, say a word on an expression 
we find in Dr. Wordsworth’s pamphlet, in which he seems to deride, or at 
least dislike, the term so generally used by the working clergy; and he 
asks, as did the Quarterly Reviewer before him, if the Bishops * and others 
do not equally deserve the honour of that name. Now, in the first place, 
the term ‘ working clergy’ is not contrasted with the episcopal situation 
alone, but with all ranks of their higher and more richly endowed bre- 
thren ; Deans, Canons, &c. to whose emoluments is not attached the 
care of parishes. Granted that the Bishops have business enough on their 
hands, we stiil consider their labours of a very different kind from those of 
a poor parish priest in a large and populous district. The former gets 
through his official business with his secretaries, chaplains, and clerks. 
The other has to labour in his vocation alone amid purse-proud tradesmen, 
peevish and insolent Dissenters, wretched, starving paupers, filthy cham- 
bers, and infectious diseases. ‘The first, when the business of the morn- 
ing is over, may be seen taking his ride in the parks, attending the hor- 
ticultural show, reading the pamphlets at the University Clubs, criti- 
cising perhaps Sir H. Halford’s Latinity, dining with the Lord Mayor, 
or cutting jokes at the Duke of Sussex’s philosophical soirées. The 
other comes home to a sick wife, squalling children, a hungry larder, 
and at best the choice company (the only one he can afford to keep) 
of the village apothecary, or the attorney in whose debt he probably 
is. Educated like a noble,—he is condemned to live with those “ whose 
talk is of oxen.” Fond of study, he has not wherewithal to purchase 
a book. His mind unenlightened, and his sentiments unimproved 
by travel,—he is in general information far behind the rest of the world, 
and the members of the other professions ; he is shut out alike from the 
past and the present. ‘The same dull scene for ever before him ; the same 
path of severe duty for ever to be trod; neither enlivened by conversa- 
tion—by book,—by travels,—by any liberal enjoyment, or intellectual 





* See Dr. Wordsworth’s Letters, p. 74. 
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recreation, the poor working vicar sees year after year whiten his locks, 
and enfeeble his frame, while not one beam of hope breaks through the 
dull cloudy canopy that for ever lies between him, and the rational expec- 
tations of that comfort and independence whieh his education, his talents, 
his profession, ought to ensure. He is like poor Christian shut up in the 
dungeons of Despair Castle. The term ‘ working clergy’ may be ridi- 
culed; but it is an honest and good term ; it means, ‘ labor improbus et 
curta supellex :’ there is some little difference between coming into a good 
stable, with plenty of corn and good grooming, after a hard day's work ; 
and being turned out into a common to pick thistles. Mr.S Smith's 
sketch of the clergy is as faithful, as his feeling towards them is singularly 
generous and honourable. 


The Church Commission. 


‘There are,” he says, ‘‘ many Bishops 
too generous, and too humane, and too 
Christian to oppress a poor clergyman ; 
but I have seen (and am sorry to say,) 
many grievous instances of partiality, 
rudeness, and oppression. I have seen 
clergymen treated by Bishops with a vio- 
lence and contempt which the lowest ser- 
vant in the Bishop’s establishment would 
not have endured for a single moment. 
And if there is a helpless, friendless, 


wretched being in the community it is a 
poor clergyman in the country with a 
larye family. If there is an object of 
compassion, he is one. If there is any 
occasion in life where a great man should 
lay aside his office, and put on those 
kind looks, and use those kind words which 
raise the humble from the dust, these are 
the occasions when those best parts of 
the Christian character ought to be dis- 
played.”’* 





Instead of this, we see nothing but fresh demands made upon his time, 
fresh exactions on his pocket,— fresh laws and shackles binding him 
closer and closer, and a secret power constantly growing over bim, which 
he can neither foresee nor resist. Being ill, he drops a duty, — the 
penalty is five pounds, or he goes to assist a sick brother—it is the same.— 
‘* Have you had two services in your Church ?”” “I decline t» answer” 
‘T fine you 20/.” says the Bishop. ‘I have had only one service.” “I 
fine you 2507.” The Bishop may compel him to spend three years’ in- 
come on his house; even if he himself is content with it.t If his parish 
is large, by the newly proposed law, the Bishop may split his living into 
parts, and deprive him of half his income; in short, if half the additional 
power is granted, that is asked for in the new Acts,—to the Bishops over 
their clergy,—and if another spirit than the present does not accompany 
its exercise, as a hopeful and confiding spirit of love, of brotherly kind- 
ness,—of affection,—of sympathy,—and of familiar regard and association, 
binding together the humblest Curate with the most exalted Prelate, and 
acknowledging no distinction, but that which is necessary to all gradation 
of ranks in all professions, yet least of all in the Church ;—if a new breath 
is not kindled, and new blood transfused into the veins of the whole body 
of those in authority ; we consider that this additional power will confer 
no real strength, and that the mortar of which the Church is built, will 
be found most untempered. ‘ We are told,” says the writer we last quoted, 
“if you agitate these questions among yourselves, you will have the demo- 
cratic Philistines come down upon you, and sweep you all away together. Be 
it so. Iam quite ready to be swept away when the time comes. Every 
body has their favourite death. Some delight in apoplexy, others delight in 
marasmus. I would infinitely rather be crushed by democrats, than, under 
the plea of the public good, be blindly and mildly absorbed by Bishops.” 





* See Letter by Rev. S. Smith, &c. p. 47. 
+ S. Smith’s Letter, p. 39. 
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JOHNSONIANA. 
(Continued from p. 467.) 


P. 169. “ He (Smart) has translated with success, and to Mr. Pope's 
satisfaction, his ‘“‘ St. Cecilia’s Ode.”-—Whether to Mr. Pope's satisfaction 
we cannot say, but certainly without any success, by the soul of Sir John 
Cheke! Such a jumble of the metres was never seen before ! 


Cava Classica clangoribus auras 
Repleant, resonent tremebundarum 
Laquearia convulsa domorum, 
Inque vicem lenté gravia organa majestate 
Spirent, augustoque sonore inflata tumescant. 


Sapphics, hexameters, adonics, alcaics, iambics, all brought together, cheek 
by jowl; not to mention some pentameters, and lines without heads or 
tails. 

P. 218. Johnson’s declaration, that “‘ every person bas an equal capa- 
city for reminiscences,” is surely confuted by the extraordinary memory 
occasionally displayed by children; and in the same way his denial of a 
particular genius. A genius for poetry cannot surely be founded on ‘* good 
sense applied with diligence to what was at first a mere accident.” 

P. 235. The following epitaph, by Cumberland, seems to have described, 
with more than the author’s accustomed impartiality, Johnson’s character. 

Herculean strength, and a stentorian voice, 
Of wit a fund, of words a countless choice : 
In learning rather various than profound, 

In truth intrepid, in religion sound : 

A trembling form and a distorted sight, 

But firm in judgment, and in genius bright : 
In controversy seldom known to spare, 

But humble as the Publican in prayer ; 

To more than merited his kindness, kind : 
And though in manners harsh, of friendly mind ; 
Deep ting’d with Melancholy’s blackest shade, 
And, though prepar’d to die, of death afraid : 
Such Jounson was—of him with justice vain, 
When will this nation see his like again ? 


P. 245. “ Sir, [ hate urns. They are nothing. They mean nothing, 
convey no ideas but ideas of horror."—Johnson’s hatred of urns, as an 
ornament of our pleasure grounds, is founded, we think, on just reason. 
What have cinérary urns—stone coffins !—to do with our walks of delight? 
It is altogether in bad taste. But what is a more beautiful embellishment 
to the garden, than the elegant Grecian urn, crowned with its flowing wreath 
of the vine, and embossed with its dancing fawns and nymphs, all redolent 
of youth and of festivity. See the beautiful urns in the Albani and Ludovisi 
gardens. See the pictures of Poussin and the engravings of Piranesi. 

P. 247. Doctor Edward Harwood, whom Johnson called “ puppy,”’ was 
the person who was tutor in the Greek language to the late W. Windham. 
Perhaps his best work is his ‘ New Introduction to the New Testament,’ 
2 vols. 8vo, 1773, of which the learned Bishop Marsh says, “ As these 
dissertations display great erudition and contain much information illustra- 
tive of the New Testament, Dr. Harwood’s Introduction is certainly to 
be recommended to the theological student.” 

P. 257. “ Dr. Johnson told Voltaire’s antagonist, Freron, that—‘ Vir 
erat acerrimi ingenii, ac paucarum literarum.’ Warburton says of him, that 
* he wrote indifferently well upon every thing.’ On Voltaire’s talents and 
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-knowledge the reader should consult that excellent work Borante de la 
Literature Frangaise, pp. 57, 88, and Tableau de la Literature Francaise, 
par Victor Fabre, pp. 30, 42, 120, 152. On the defects in his Life of 
Peter the Great, see Coxe’s Travels in Poland, vol. iii. p. 298. For proofs 
that Voltaire drew secrets from the King of Prussia for the court of France, 
see Ellis’s Letters on English History, 2d Series, vol. iv. pp. 346, 417 ; 
and Memoires de M. Richelieu, t. ii. p. 314. Gronin says that Voltaire 
was aided in writing the Pucelle by three ladies, one of whom was still 
alive in 1778.—Warburton’s estimate of him, as given above, is hardly 
correct. His Romances and Tales, his Letters, his Biographical Pieces, 
and especially some of his Tragedies, are not indifferently well, but first of 
their kind. Mr. Landor says justly—‘ In the lighter touches of irony and 
derision he excels Rabelais and Moliere ; but in that which requires a 
vigour of conception he falls short of Cervantes and Swift. You have 
other historians not only more faithful, but more powerful in style and 
more profound in thought.’—v. Imag. Convers. vol. i. p. 256. The fol- 
lowing sentence also, of the first Historian of the present day, has not 
missed of the truth. ‘I recollect to have read, in some part of Voltaire’s 
correspondence, an anecdote of his interference with that zeal against oppres- 
sion, which is the shining side of his moral character, in behalf of those 
wretched slaves of Franche-Comte.""—y. Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 
224. It must not be forgotten that, hearing the niece of Corneille was in 
poverty, he took her to his own house, brought her up, educated her, gave 
her a thousand pounds on her marriage, and the profits of his edition of 
Corneille’s works, which came to about five thousand pounds—or vingt 
mille écus. 

P. 254. Dr. Johnson one day observed, that poets in general preferred 
some one couplet that they had written to any other: he thought his best 
lines were— 


The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast, 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 


I confess that I can see no superior merit in this couplet, and prefer the 
comparative simplicity of the original :— 


Sed qualis rediit ? nempe und nave, cruentis 
Fluctibus ac tard per densa cadavera prord. 


This reminds me that an expression in one of Johnson's poems, his Pro- 
logue to Irene— 
“* Suspend the soft solicitudes of dress,’’ 
is from Welsted, 
‘¢ Her gentle looks and soft solicitude.” 
See the Freethinker, vol ii. p. 209, No. 99. 
Again, 
1. Let observation with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru, 
See Boileau, Sat. 8. 
* De Paris au Perou, du Japon jusqu’A Rome ;’ 
and John Warton’s Poems, p. 16, (the father of the Laureate) 1748, 
‘ All human race from China to Peru.’ 
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2, Where statutes glean the refuse of the sword. 
See Macpherson’s Great Britain, i. p. 452. 
* Glean by the law, the wretched remains of the sword.’ 
3. ‘ The fierce Croatian and the wild Hussar.’ 
See Cawthorne’s Poems— 
‘ The savage Croat and the fierce Hussar.’ 

P. 255: “ Another admonition of his was, never to go out without some 
little book or other in their pocket. Much time,” added he, “ is lost by wait- 
ing, by travelling, &c. ; this may be prevented by making use of every pos- 
sible opportunity of improvement.”—This also was Lord Chesterfield’s 
Advice to his Son. I question its expediency. Why should any time be Jost 
by a person whose mind is imbued with knowledge. Is not his memory a 
‘vast book full of diversified stores of knowledge. Is he never to refer to 
them ? to compare, arrange, new model, correct, improve, and alter? And 
when so well as when he is out of the reach of books ? What book, little 
or great, can contain so much knowledge as a man’s own mind, which has 
been formed of ten thousand books? The habit of thinking should be 
acquired, as well as that of reading. Ihave no doubt but that many men 
read too much. Hence the advantage of occasional separation from books, 
of observation, of conversation, debate, &c. When separated from books, 
is the time to consolidate one’s knowledge, to sift it, to arrange it in 
masses, to make it philosophical, to pack i¢ up, so as to be able always to 
find and to use it. The old saying is true—‘ Reading makes a full man, 
writing a correct man, conversing a ready man.” If a man cannot occupy 
his spare time when waiting or travelling, by meditation, or by observa- 
tion, his reading has been of little use to him. We therefore differ from 
Dr Johnson on this point. Old Hobbes said, “ If 1 had read as much as 
he has read, I should have been a great fool.” 

P 265. “* That Garrick loved money nobody will dispute ; but, if you 
mean by loving money, that he was parsimonious to a fault, Sir, you have 
been misinformed. To Foote, and such scoundrels, who circulated these 
reports, to such profligate spendthrifts, prudence is meanness, and ceconomy 
is avarice.” No one can read the repeated instances of Garrick’s genero- 
sity in his Correspondence without being convinced that, if he had any 
parsimonious habits, they did not extend to the higher actions of his life ; 
neither quench the force of his affections, nor weaken the performance of 
his duties 

P. 272. On the feeling of an actor. Garrick owned to Dr Beattie that 
it was necessary for an actor to repress his feeling, and not permit him- 
self to be carried away by it, in order to perform his part correctly : and 
surely this is most reasonable, else the art would be lost. The account 
given of Kean is marvellous: that, while the audience was in rapture, 
applauding his sublime passages of eloquence, he occupied those pauses by 
mocking them with the delivery of unintelligible gibberish. But Miss 
Kelly tells us, that Mrs. Siddons shed real tears. The dew of Lady Con- 
stance’s sorrow fell duly on her neck. 

P. 309. ** Recommended reading the Fasti of Ovid, also Wotton and 
Wood on Homer.” The Fasti of Ovid is most valuable for knowledge of 
the ancient festivals, &c. Wood on Homer is little worth; but what is 
‘also Wotton ?” Does he mean Wotton on Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing, or Wotton’s Roman History, or Wotton’s Theological Treatises ? 
Why are the commentators silent ? 

P. 311. “ Erasmus appears to be totally ignorant of science and natural 
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knowledge,” &c. No one can read the Life of Erasmus without feeling 
how perpetually disadvantageous to him was the want of sound and deep 
erudition and a wider spread of knowledge. The consciousness of his 
defect made him timorous and anxious to escape from disputations and 
controversies. ‘‘ You cannot (says Coleridge) expect any thing very deep 
from Erasmus.” 

P. 321. “De Lolme told me, that he thought Johnson's Political 
Pamphlets were the best things he had written.” ‘This also seemed to be 
Mr. Coleridge's opinion ; see Table Talk, ii. p. 233. 

P. 322. He went so far as to refuse Fielding the great talents which 
are ascribed to him, and broke out into a noble panegyric on his compe- 
titor Richardson, who, he said, was as superior to him in talents as in 
virtue ; and whom he pronounced to be the greatest genius ‘ that had 
shed its lustre on this path of literature.” In letters, and in law—audi 
alteram partem. Let us hear another luminary—Mr. Coleridge :—“ What 
a master of composition Fielding was! Upon my word, I think the C&di- 
pus Tyrannus, the Alchymist, and Tom Jones, the three most perfect plots 
ever planned. And how charming, how wholesome Fielding always is ! 
To take him up after Richardson, is like emerging from a sick room heated 
by stoves, into an open lawn, on a breezy day in May.""—See Table Talk, 
ii. p. 339. 

p. 29. What a mass of learned, pedantic lumber would Parr’s Life of 
Johnson have been, had he executed it as he designed. “ I once intended 
to write Johnson's Life, and I had read through three shelves of books to 
prepare myself for it. It would have contained a view of the Literature of 
Lurope. It would have been the third most learned work that ever appeared !! 
Thus was the whole Literature of Europe (which, by the bye, Parr did not 
understand, for he was acquainted with no MODERN LANGUAGE except a 
little French) to be dragged in to illustrate writings which belonged only 
to the literature of England, and the biography of a popular writer was to 
be rendered unintelligible to the people, by being the “ third most learned 
work” in the world! Did pedantry and self-conceit ever surpass this ? 
Contrast with this pompous vanity the learned, the elegant, the perspicu- 
ous, the delightful Life of Ruhnken, by the pen of Wyttenbach. It is the 
finest model for the biography of a scholar. 

P. 51. “ Johnson insisted, in his usual positive manner, that it was impos- 
sible that Swift should have been the author of the Tale of a Tub, it 
was so eminently superior to all his other works.”— Queere, if at all supe- 
rior to Gulliver's Travels ? or to some of his poems. See Warton on Pope, 
ii. 53, for the books which were the prototypes of this work, and Bayle 
Nouvelles, vol. 88, and CEuvres de Voltaire, vol. iv. p. 223. ‘“ The authors 
of the Tale of a Tub, are now generally supposed at Oxford to be one 
Smith and one Phillips, the first a student, the second a commoner of 
Christ Church.”—See Atterbury’s Works, ed. Nichols, vol. i. p. 325. The 
copy of Swift's Tale of a Tub, in which are inserted the curious MS. 
notes comprising the main additions to Sir W. Scott's second edition of 
the Works of Swift, was once the property of Dr. Chauncy, the physician 
and antiquary: at the sale of whose library, in 1790, it was purchased 
by the late Mr. Liptrap. Lady Betty Germain has certified, by her auto- 
graph at the commencement of the volume— All that is contained here 
in writing was set down by Jonathan Swift himself.” 

P. 85. ‘ The man who retires to meditate mischief, and to exasperate 
his own rage ; whose thoughts are employed only on means of distress 
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and contrivances of ruin ; whose mind never pauses from the remembrance 
of his own sufferings, but to indulge some hope of enjoying the calamities of 
another, may justly be numbered among the most miserable of human be- 
ings, among those who are guilty without reward, who have neither the 
gladness of prosperity, nor the calm of innocence.” How far is this sen- 
tence removed from the most palpable truism ? 

P. 87. “ The publication of the Rambler produced a very rapid revolu- 
tion in the tone of English composition : an elevation and dignity, an har- 
mony and energy, a precision and force of style previously unknown in the 
history of our literature.” Drake, &c. This is not true :—for elevation 
and dignity the English language did not want, while it possessed the 
works of Milton, Barrow, Taylor, Hooker, Donne, and others. ‘The same 

- of its harmony and energy ; Dryden surely did not want harmony of period, 
nor Clarendon energy. As for precision, we should not have thought that 
quality pre-eminent in Johnson’s Rambler; nor did we think our old writers, 
trained up as they were in severe schools of logic and dialectics, wanting 
in this necessary constituent of every good style. 

P. 138. Boswell quoted, 


‘Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat,’ 


and asked where it was. Dr. Chandler, after a pause, said, in Horace. 
Another pause: then Dr. Fisher remarked that he knew no metre in 
Horace to which the words could be reduced ; upon which Dr. Johnson 
said dictatorially—“ The young man is right."—We suppose it is now 
almost unnecessary to state that these words are the Latin translation of a 
fragment of Euripides :— 


“Orav 8€ Adtpev avdpt ropatvn Kaka 
Tov vovv éBrawe mp@rov. 


P. 140. “ Had a long and interesting conversation with Sir James 
Mackintosh ; spoke highly of Johnson’s prompt and vigorous powers in 
conversation, and on this ground, of Boswell’s Life of him. Burke, he 
said, agreed with him, and affirmed that this work was a greater monu- 
ment to Johnson’s fame, than all his writings put together.”"—Perhaps so; 
and yet we must not forget the Dictionary, the Satires of Juvenal, Ras- 
— and the Lives of Cowley, Dryden, and Pope. What says Cole- 
ridge ? 


‘ Dr. Johnson’s fame now rests principally on Boswell. It is impossible not to be 
amused with such a book; but his Jow-wow manner must have had a good deal to do 
with the effect produced. For no one, I suppose, will set Johnson above Burke ; 
and Burke was a greatand universal talker. Yet now we hear nothing of this, except 
by some chance remark of Boswell. The fact is, Burke, like all men of genius who 
love to talk at all, was very discursive and continuous. Hence he is not reported ; 
he seldom said the sharp short things that Johnson almost always did, which produce 
a more decided effect at the moment, and which are so much more easy to carry off. 
Besides, as to Burke’s testimony to Johnson’s powers, you must remember that 
Burke was a great courtier, and, after all, Burke said and wrote, more than once, that 
he thought Johnson greater in talking than in writing, and greater in Boswell than 
in real life.’’—See Table Talk, ii. 218. 

‘¢ Dr. Johnson seems to have been really more powerful in discoursing viv’ voce 
in conversation, than with his pen in his hand. It seems as if the excitement of com- 
pany called something like reality and consecutiveness into his reasonings, which in 
his writings I cannot see. His antitheses are almost always verbal only, and sen-- 
tence after sentence in the Rambler may be pointed out, to which you cannot attach 
any definite meaning whatever. In his Political Pamphlets there is more truth of 
expression than in his other works, for the same reason that his conversation is better 
than his writings in general.’’—Ditto, p. 275. 
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“ Dire.” 


Roof of Westminster Hall—John Barclay's Works. 
P. 278, * The Dirce ascribed, I think, to Valerius Cato,” &c. 
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Read 


And thus we close these curious and entertaining volumes, which. com- 


plete the circle of our information of Johnson. 


Sir William Scott is dead, 


and we can now hope no more. Of Boswell it may be said— Aerdv xavOapos 


palevtat. 





Mr.Ursan, Cork, May 5. 


IN the number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of last month (N. S. Vol. 
VII. No. 4.) page 370, it is stated, 
‘that Barclay in his Icon Animorum, 
dedicated to Louis XIII. of France, 
mentions that the timber of Westmins- 
ter Hall was brought from Ireland ;”’ 
and the questions follow—‘‘ Is that 
usually admitted to be the case ?—If 
so, on what authority ?” 

There is no doubt but that in Ire- 
land it is generally believed that the 
famous wood of Shilelah furnished the 
oak of which the roof of that struc- 
ture was supposed to be built; and 
several Irish writers assert it as a fact, 
which, however, I cannot trace to any 
original or authentic source. Camden, 
the contemporary (though the senior) 
of Barclay, does not confirm it; and 
by others it is distinctly contradicted. 
In Rees’s Cyclopedia, article West- 
minster, it is said—‘‘ The roof rising 
to a high pitch, is ingeniously con- 
structed, not of Irish oak, as generally 
supposed, but of chesnut brought from 
Normandy.” Perhaps the truth may 
be as described by Nightingale, in his 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. x. 
p- 517, ‘‘that the roof was built of 
chesnut, supported by ribs of oak.’ 
The original roof, we know, was 
erected by William Rufus about the 
year 1097, but was consumed by fire * 
in the reign of Richard Il, who sup- 
plied the present one. 

That the Irish black oak, however, 
was then much in request for similar 
constructions in foreign countries, may 
be deduced from the circumstance re- 
lated by French bibliographers, that it 
was employed by Charles V. surnamed 
the Wise, of France, in forming the 
Royal Library, of which he was the 
founder. That monarch filled the 
throne contemporaneously with our 
Richard II. and had collected above 
nine hundred volumes, a very con- 
siderable number previous to the dis- 





* May we ask our correspondent’s 
authority for this ?>—Epyr. 


covery of printing, which he depo- 
sited in one of the towers of the 
Louvre, thence distinguished as ‘ La 
Tour de la Librairie.’ Such was the 
basis of the renowned Bidliothéque du 
Roi, the most numerous and the most 
valuable assemblage of books ever 
formed. L’Abbé Sallier, in his intro- 
duction to the great catalogue of that 
library (Paris 1739, et seq. 6 vols. fol.) 
states, that the roof of its first seat, 
La Tour de la Librairie, in the Louvre, 
was, as I have said, built of Irish oak, 
which is repeated by the author of 
the ‘Essai Historique sur la Biblio- 
théque du Roy (Paris 1783, in 12mo.) 
and in the ‘Description de la Biblio- 
théque du Roi (Paris 1782, in 12mo).”’ 
This fact makes it very probable that 
the same material was used in West- 
minster Hall, blended, perhaps, as 
Nightingale represents it, with ches- 
nut. 

John Barclay’s work, referred to by 
your correspondent on this occasion, 
was printed in London, 1621, 8vo; 
but his subsequent productions, Eu- 
formionis Satyricon, and Argenis, are 
far more celebrated, having both been 
honoured, or encumbered, cum Notis 
Variorum, of which collection they 
form a part. The Euphormio, 1674, 
vol. 1.8vo. and the Argenis 1664—69, 
2 vols.8vo. The latter was in progress 
of printing, under the care of the philo- 
sopher Gassendi, in Paris, when the 
author died at Rome in 1621, aged 38. 
These volumes, descriptive, under feign- 
ed names, of the Court of France, &c, 
at the period, frequently issued from 
the press in the 17th century ; but the 
Elzevir edition, Argenis, cum clave, in 
1630, and LEuphormio in 1637, are 
most esteemed. The purity of Bar- 
clay’s style suggested to Grotius the 
following epitaph for him, who, born 
of Scotch parents in France, resided 
for some time and died at Rome. 

‘* Gente Caledonius, Gallus natalibus, hic 
est, 

Romam Romano qui docet ore loqui.’’ 


Yours, &c. J.R. 
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Mr. Urban, Cork, April 28. 


AT a meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, held on the 13th ult. at the 
Institute in Paris, M. Cordier, one of 
the members, made a very interesting 
communication on the state and progress 
of steam-machinery in France. After 
adverting to the economical consump- 
tion of coal in England, compared to 
the French process, he adds :—‘‘ Un 
trés habile mécanicien Frangais, M. 
Collier, aprés avoir adopté l’appareil 
Frangais, le changea au point qu’il en 

‘fit une invention nouvelle, pour la- 
quelle il prit trois brevets de perfection- 
nement. Mais l’usage du distributeur 
fumivore de M. Collier ne s’est point 
repandu, surtout a cause de la coalition 
des chauffeurs, qui voyaient leur in- 
dustrie menacée par un si notable per- 
fectionnement.” In England, how- 
ever, according to the learned Acada- 
mician, the French improvement has 
been adopted, and he is most solicitous 
to have it explicitly understood, that 
its author was French, not English, 
“* pourque la machine Collier ne nous 
revienne, et ne se fasse jour parmi 
nous comme invention Britannique.” 

This is very patriotic; but the fact 
is, that Mr. Collier, to whose merit 
the homage is paid, was an English- 
man, a native of Staffordshire, and 
who, though long resident in France 
and Flanders, never acquired the fluent, 
indeed scarcely the intelligible use of 
the French language. His first em- 
ployment was under Sir Richard Ark- 
wright in Manchester, whence he was 
seduced, in 1794, by M. Fonfréde 
(Boyer) whom he assisted in establish- 
ing a cotton manufactory at Toulouse. 
He subsequently formed a similar en- 
terprize at Sainte Foy, and other parts 
of France and Belgium, and, about ten 
years ago, passed a considerable time 
in London, with a view to bring to 
perfection and obtain a patent for this 
eulogized improvement. It was on 
the premises occupied by the Morning 
Chronicle, near Norfolk Street, in the 
Strand, that he constructed his appa- 
ratus and made his experiments. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the value 
of the machine Collier, its discoverer 
was assuredly an Englishman. Mr. 
Collier (James) died in Paris not long 
since, leaving one son, a surgeon in 
our East-India service, and two daugh- 
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Mr. James Collier, the Mechanist. 
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ters, one of whom is married to M. 
Huet, a gentleman in legal practice at 
Versailles. Mr. Collier’s brother, 
John, much his junior, is also a me- 
canicienin Paris. 

When in so distinguished a body as 
the French Academy of Sciences, it is 
thought proper thus urgently to claim 
aman of talent for France, it is fair 
to contest the pretension, and cannot 
be unimportant to prove that, by birth 
and education, Mr. Collier was an 
Englishman— Suum cuique. 

The M. Fonfréde, whom he followed 
to Toulouse contrary to the existing 
laws, was brother to the Girondin 
deputy of that name in the French 
Convention, in whose company I dined 
on the 28th May 1793 (only three 
days before the overthrow of his party, 
and consequent establishment of Ro- 
bespierre’s sanguinary power), at the 
house of M. Vandenyver, the banker, 
in rue Vivienne. Several of the most 
celebrated of M. Fonfréde’s colleagues 
from the Gironde, were present—Verg- 
niaud, Gaudet, Gensonné, Ducos, 
(his brother-in law), &c. of whom the 
major part fell under the revolution- 
ary axe in the ensuing October; and 
every guest, save myself, to the num- 
ber of thirteen, as well as our host, 
had ceased to live before twelvemonths 
hadelapsed. Ofthe execution of some, 
1 was a witness; and | well remem- 
ber that it was in company with Mr. 
Collier. I heard of Robespierre’s 
death in the month of July of the fol- 
lowing year. These youthful recol- 
lections, suggested by the occasion, 
will, I trust, be pardoned me. M. 
Fonfréde, 1 may add, was father of the 
leading doctrinaire journalist, Henri 
Fonfréde, now in Paris. 


Yours, &c. 3. Rs 





PRIJOR’S LIFE AND WORKS OF 
GOLDSMITH. 
Mr. Ursan, London, April 25. 
YOUR own very able review of Mr. 
Prior’s ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ and the 
several corrections which some of your 
correspondents have suggested for a 
future edition of that valuable work, 
are, to my mind, pleasing indications 
of the interest which every fact re- 
lating to the life and writings of that 
amiable man is sure to excite. That 
Mr. Prior will, in due time, gladly 
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avail himself of hints thrown out in 
so friendly a disposition, there can be 
no doubt; but in the letter of your 
correspondent T. R. (p. 353) there is 
a passage which bears so directly on 
the character of poor Goldsmith for 
veracity and integrity, that I cannot 
suffer a month to pass by without an 
endeavour to explain the apparent dis- 
crepancy there referred to. But to do 
so, I must first quote the passage from 
J. R.’s letter : 


‘‘ In volume I. p. 181, it is said, ‘It 
would appear he (Goldsmith) had the 
honour of an introduction to Voltaire at 
Paris. Two allusions are made to this 
honour; one in the Public Ledger; 
another, in‘ an account of his (Voltaire’s) 
life.’ In the latter, Goldsmith says, (as 
quoted page 182,) ‘ The person who writes 
this memoir (of Voltaire), who had the 
honour and pleasure of being his acquaint- 
ance, remembers to have seen him in a 
select company of wits, of both sexes, in 
Paris, when the subject happened to turn 
_ on English taste and learning. Fonte- 
nelle, who was of the party, began to re- 
vile both. Diderot attempted to vindi- 
cate their poetry and learning, but with 
unequal abilities. Fontenelle continued 
his triumph, till about 12 o0’clock, when 
Voltaire appeared at last roused from his 
reverie ; his harangue lasted three hours. 
I never was so much charmed, nor did I 
ever remember so absolute a victory as he 
gained in the dispute.’ Now, Goldsmith, 
according to “Mr. Prior, and the fact is 
incontestible, never was in Paris until 
1754 or 1755; and it is equally certain 
that Voltaire left that capital forBerlin in 
1750, and never returned to it until 1778 
(February), in the month of May of which 
year he died there ; so that it was impos- 
sible he could have been seen there by 
Goldsmith in 1754 or 1755. His state- 
ment, therefore, is difficult of explanation. 
‘ Nor is it less so in regard to Fontenelle, 
who, in 1754 or 1755, when Goldsmith 
was in Paris, was in the ninety-eighth or 
ninety-ninth year of his age—a period of 
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life wholly incompatible with the story. 
Fontenelle was born in February 1657, 
and, independently of his great age, had 
long been obliged to relinquish society 
from utter deafness. How Mr. Prior will 
reconcile these obvious discrepancies I 
am at a loss to conjecture.’’ 

Now, Sir, by areference to the Life 
of Voltaire, in Mr. Murray’s new and 
enlarged edition of Goldsmith’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works, it will be seen, 
that the Memoir was a hasty compi- 
lation, or rather translation, which oc- 
cupied poor Oliver only four weeks, 
and for doing which he was to be paid 
twenty pounds. It brings down the 
Life of Voltaire only to the period of 
his departure from the court of Berlin 
in 1750. When, therefore, Goldsmith 
says, ‘‘ the person who writes this Me- 
moir had the honour and pleasure of 
being his acquaintance,”’ he cannot refer 
to himself, who had only a casual in- 
troduction to Voltaire, but to the ori- 
ginal writer of the Memoir, which he 
was translating. 

With regard to the other ‘‘ obvious 
discrepancy,” if your correspondent 
had turned to the clever essay, ‘‘On 
Abuse of our Enemies,” one of the 
many for which we are indebted to 
the unwearied industry of Mr. Prior, 
he will find that Goldsmith says 
not one syllable about his introduc- 
tion to Voltaire at Paris. His words 
are (vol. i. p. 328), ‘‘ I remember to 
have heard M. Voltaire observe, in a 
large company at his house at Monrion, 
that at the battle of Dettingen, the 
English exhibited prodigies of valour ; 
but they soon lessened their well- 
bought conquest, by lessening the 
merit of those they conquered.’’ I 
hardly need say, that Voltaire’s house 
at Monrion was near Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, and that Goldsmith’s ar- 
rival in that country from Italy was in 
the May of that very year: 


** turn we to survey, 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display— 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread: 
No product here the barren hills afford— 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But Winter lingering chills the lap of May.” 


Gent. Mac. Vor, VII. 


Yours, &c. 
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ROMAN SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS FOUND NEAR CIRENCESTER. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, London, April 17. 


IT becomes my agreeable duty to 
thank you for your kindness, in hav- 
ing procured for me copies of the 
very interesting sepulchral monuments 
found at Watermore near Cirencester 
in 1835 and 1836; and I beg to avail 
myself of the opportunity to send you 
a few remarks, which may not per- 
_ haps be considered unfit to accompany 
the engravings of the same, which I 
hear you intend publishing in your va- 
luable Magazine. 

Though the inscription upon the 
first of these monuments has been 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for September, 1835, page 303, it will 
be as well to repeat it here, because 
some alteration in the interpretation 
of it offered by your Correspondent 
will, perhaps, on inquiry, appear de- 
sirable. 

Monument I, 


DANNICVS . EQES . ALAE 

INDIAN . TVR. ALBANI. 

STIP . XVI. CIVES . RAVR 

CVR . FVLVIVS . NATALIS . IL 

FL....AVS . BITVCVS. ER. TESTAMB. 
H.S.EB. 


** Dannicus, eques Ale Indiana, tur- 
me Albani, Stipendiorum sedecim, civis 
Rauricus ; curaverunt Fulvivs Natalis 
il {leg. et?) Flavius Bitucus, heredes 
testamentarti. Hic situs est.’’—i. e. 

“* Dannicus, a horseman of the In- 
dian wing, of the troop of Albanus, 
who had served sixteen years; a citi- 
zen of Rauricum. By the care of Ful- 
vius Natalis and Fulvius Bitucus, the 
heirs of his last will. He is buried 
here.”’ 

I read Dannicus instead of Decius 
Annicus, because it appears from in- 
scriptions, that the Gauls generally 
had but one name; even under the 
dominion of the Romans. We have an 
instance of it in the 3rd of the Wa- 
termore Inscriptions, where mention is 
made of Philus the son of Cassavus. 
The name of Dannicus, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, is not 
found on any other monument; but 
we know those of C. Dannicus, of Dan- 
nicius Alpinus, of Danius Minuso, and 


that of Dannus, the son of Marus; 
this last occurs on a monument found 
at Nismes in France. , 

The ala Indiana (Indian wing) does 
not seem to be mentioned on any 
other monument found in England, 
but it occurs in inscriptions found near 
Cologne, at Maintz, and near Man- 
heim ; which would lead to the infe- 
rence, that this division of the Roman 
auxiliaries was stationed some time in 
Gallia, and apparently went over to 
England, to take part in the expedi- 
tions of the Romans into that island. 
The existence of the turma Albani of 
the Indian wing, recorded by this mo- 
nument, was not hitherto known; 
another, viz. the turma Balbi, is men- 
tioned on the inscription found near 
Cologne. 


Monument II. 


The second inscription is as fol- 
lows :— 


SEXTVS . VALE 

RIVS . GENALIS 

EQES . ALAB. TR. HAEC 
CIVIS . FRISIAVS . TVR 
GENIALIS. AI. XXxXxX XX 
H.S.B.B.F.C. 


** Sewtus Valerius Genialis, eques alae 
Thracum (or Thracum Herculaniae ?), 
civis Fristaus (for Frisius), turmae Ge- 
nialis. Annos (vizit) quadraginta, 
(militavit) viginti. Hic situs est, heres 
jiert curavit.”’—i. e. 

«« Sextus Valerius Genialis, a horse- 
man of the Thracian wing, a citizen 
of Frisia, of the troop (or the squa- 
dron) of Genialis. (He lived) forty 
years, (and served) twenty. He is 
buried here (and) his heir erected this 
(monument).” 

The propriety of most of the cor- 
rections J have here ventured to in- 
troduce, will be readily admitted; but 
the conclusion of the third line is not 
so certain. The ala III Thracum oc- 
curs on different inscriptions, and one 
of them even mentions the name of 
a Valerius, who was a native of Gal- 
lia, and a commander of that wing; 
but it was stationed in Syria, and all 
the monuments relating to it were 
discovered in the southern parts of 
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Gent. Mac. June 1837, Page 589. 





















































GOURT OF KING BDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


(FROM MR. EDGAR TAYLOR’S CHRONICLE OF MASTER WACE.) 





(FROM MR. EDGAR TAYLOR’S CHRONICLE OF MASTER WACE.) 
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Europe. The ala Thracum Herculania 
is known from an inscription on the 
base of a statue found at Vaisons in 
France, and certainly the six last let- 
ters of the third line of the inscrip- 
tion before us, would allow the cor- 
rection THR . HERC; but the circum- 
stance of another sepulchral monu- 
ment having been found in Shrop- 
shire (see Camden’s Britannia 11. p. 
413), where mention is made of a 
horseman of the Cohors Thracum, in- 
duces me to read here also EQ(u)ES . 
ALAE . THRAC(um). 

The deceased, Sextus Valerius Ge- 
nialis, was a native of Friesland; and 
it is rendered probable by this in- 
scription, that some soldiers of that 
nation served among the auxiliary 
troops which followed the Romans 
into Britain; without, however, con- 
stituting a separate part of the army, 
like their neighbours the Batavi, and 
the Tungri; for the cohorts of those 
nations are mentioned by Tacitus (His¢. 
iv. 12, and Agric. cap. 36,) as having 
contributed more than any other part 
of the Roman army, to one of the 
most important victories gained by 
Agricola; and a great number of in- 
scriptions found in different parts of 
Great Britain, but- chiefly in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, prove the 
assertion of Tacitus to be true. 

As far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, none of the ancient authors re- 
cord the fact of the Frisians having 
served in the Roman army in Eng- 
land. From the other sepulchral in- 
scriptions of individuals of the same 
nation, found in Italy, we learn that 
they were selected by the Emperor 
Nero and his successors, to serve as 
the Imperial private body-guard. Ly- 
sons, in his Reliquiae Brttannico-Ro- 
manae 1. pl. x11., has published a frag- 
ment of an altar found at Binchester, 
in the Bishoprick of Durham, on 
which we read, ‘‘ that Amandus, a ci- 
tizen of Frisia, ex . c(ivitate) FRIS 
(iorum) discharged his vow to Vi- 
novia,’ the personification, and an- 
cient name of the place where the 
monument was erected; but there is 
no proof that this Amandus belonged 
to the Roman army. 

Besides the monuments spoken of 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (for 
Sept. 1835, page 303), we may men- 
tion another, published by Camden, 
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Brit. vol. 11. page 413, on which the 
same representation of a horseman 
spearing a prostrate figure, is sculp- 
tured. 


Monument III. 


The inscription upon the third mo- 
nument, found at Watermore, the Ist 
July, 1836, and which is now pub- 
lished for the first time, is this :— 


PHILVS . CA 

SSAVI. FILI 

CIVIS.8S.EQV. 

ANN . XXXXV. 
H . SE 


“* Philus Cassavi filiue, civis Sequa- 
nus, (vixit) arnos quadraginta quingue. 
Hic situs est.”’—i. e. 

‘*Philus the son of Cassavus, a ci- 
tizen of the Sequani, five and forty 
years old, is buried here.”’ 

The deceased was probably one of 
the negotiatores, or merchants, who 
followed the Roman army, and es- 
tablished themselves in their camps 
and other military stations: either for 
the purpose of supplying the soldiers 
with provisions and other necessaries, 
or of taking advantage of the more 
constant and easy communication 
opened at every military establish- 
ment, which at the same time might 
be regarded in the light of an exten- 
sive market. The Sequant were the 
neighbours of the Rauraci, and lived 
in the environs of Lyons, in France, 
as is proved by different inscriptions 
found near that place, and at St. Pierre 
Mont-Jou, in Switzerland; but above 
all, by one published by Gruter, in his 
Corp. Inscr. pag. pexix . 7. in which 
occurs the name of Julius Poppilius, 
the Seguanian, a citizen of Lugdunum 
or Lyons. 

The discovery of the three Water- 
more inscriptions, the great number 
of antiquities and remains of Roman 
buildings found before in the same 
neighbourhood, and the circumstance 
that different Roman roads meet in the 
same spot, prove it to be the ancient Co- 
rinium or Duroconovium, which seems 
to have been a place of considerable 
importance during the period when 
the Romans were settled in this is- 
land, and it is therefore to be ex- 
pected, that more interesting monu- 
ments remain to be discovered in the 


vicinity. I hope that if this is the 
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case, your Journal will prove the me- 
dium, by which antiquaries may be- 
come informed concerning them ; and 
that you will allow me to claim your 
kind assistance again, in becoming ac- 
quainted with such particulars, as may 
perhaps lead to higher and more im- 
portant results, than those I have been 
able to communicate on this occasion. 
In the meantime I intend entering in 
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another place * on a fuller discussion 
of the present monuments, adding the 
necessary quotations, and such addi- 
tional remarks, as will lead me to a 
greater length than would be desira- 
ble on the present occasion. 

Yours, &c. Dr. C. LeEmans. 





* In a paper addressed to the Society 
of Antiquaries ; see p. 640. 





ON THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 


AFTER all that has from time to 
time been written on the Norman in- 
vasion of England, and the memora- 
ble battle of Hastings, to us by far 
the most interesting account is the 
simple but detailed narrative given by 
the Anglo-Norman chronicler, Wace. 
Besides being full of incidents that 
are historically true and valuable, the 
events of the battle and the deeds of 
all the great barons, are told with so 
much spirit, that we may almost ima- 
gine ourselves to be reading the ex- 
ploits of the Grecian heroes in the 
Iliad. It may naturally be supposed 
that the Anglo-Norman songster is 
partial to his countrymen and to Duke 
William, and that, while sustaining 
the right of the latter to the English 
throne, he is highly prejudiced against 
the family of Godwin; but in the ac- 
count of the battle most of his na- 
tional prejudices are dropped in the 
importance of his subject, and he 
neither attempts to conceal the supe- 
riority of the army of William, or the 
bravery of Harold and the English 
soldiery. 

Duke William had himself been 
brought up amongst troubles and vio- 
lence, and had been made courageous 
and enterprising by the difficulties 
which he had to overcome in his 
youth. The barons of Normandy, 
whom his father Robert had left him 
to govern, were as turbulent and un- 
ruly in William’s youth, as their de- 
scendants in England were during the 
reigns of his immediate successors. 

‘*The mourning for Duke Robert,’’ 
saith Master Wace, ‘‘ was great, and last- 
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ed long; and William his son, who was 
yet very young, sorrowed much. The 
feuds against him were many, and his 
friends few; for he found that most were 
ill inclined towards him; those even 
whom his father held dear, he found 
haughty and evil disposed. The barons 
warred upon each other; the strong op- 
pressed the weak ; and he could not pre- 
vent it, for he could not do justice upon 
them all. So they burned and pillaged 
the villages, and robbed and plundered 
the villains, injuring them in many ways. 
A mighty feud broke out between Wal- 
kelin de Ferrieres and Hugh Lord of 
Montfort ; 1 know not which was right 
and which wrong; but they waged fierce 
war with each other, and were not to be 
reconciled; neither by bishop nor lord 
could peace or love be established be- 
tween them. Both were good knights, 
bold and brave. Once upon a time they 
met, and the rage of each against the 
other was so great that they fought to the 
death. I know not which carried him- 
self most gallantly, or who fell the first, 
but the issue of the affray was that Hugh 
was slain, and Walkelin fell also; both 
lost their lives in the same affray, and on 
the same day.’’—p. 7. 

The only merit which even a Nor- 
man could discover in Edward the 
Confessor was, that he was a partizan 
of the Normans and their Duke, loved 
their manners and their language, and 
took, strangers into his court, and set 
them above his English nobles. It 
was not until forced by his subjects 
to do so, that he would send away 
his foreign favourites; and in the 
weakness of his love for them, he 
made over the crown of England to 
a foreign dynasty, without even con- 





* Master Wace, his Chronicle of the 


Norman Conquest, from the Roman de 


Rou, translated with Notes and Illustrations, by Edgar Taylor, Esq. F. 8. A. London. 


William Pickering, 1837. 8vo. 
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sulting the will of his people. What- 
ever the English might think of Ed- 
ward’s right to take such a step, it 
furnished a sufficient pretext for the 
invasion, and the Norman chroniclers 
are agreed in extolling to the skies 
the piety and justice of the king who 
had made them so rich a present. It 
would be difficult to give any more 
sufficient proof of his piety, than the 
endowment of the Abbey of West- 
minster; and his rigorous adherence 
to the dictates of justice may be rea- 
sonably doubted for more than one 
reason. According to Wace’s own ac- 
count of it, his giving up of the host- 
ages of Godwin (one of his nephews 
and one of his sons) to Duke William, 
must be considered as an act of the 
blackest treachery. Wace owns that, 
according to the opinion of every one, 
it “looked as if he wished William 
always to keep them, for the purpose 
of securing the kingdom to himself in 
case of Edward’s death.” 


‘Co fu semblant k’il voulsist 
Ke toz tems cil les retenist, 
Co distrent genz, ke il péust 
Sun regne aveiz s’il ainz morust."’ 


The ignorance shown by Wace with 
regard to the events of Edward’s 
reign, and the partiality with which 
he always speaks of him, shows how 
much the documents of Anglo-Saxon 
history, and the people over whom 
they were come to rule, were despised 
by the Norman invaders, even up to 
the middle of the twelfth century. 
He thus delineates Edward’s charac- 
ter :— 


‘‘ King Edward was debonaire; he 
neither wished nor did ill to any man; 
he was without pride or avarice, and de- 
sired strict justice to be done to all. He 
endowed abbeys with fiefs, and divers 
goodly gifts, and Westminster in parti- 
cular. We shall hear the reason why. 
On some occasion, whether of sickness or 
on the recovery of his kingdom, or on 
some escape from peril at sea, he had 
vowed a pilgrimage to Rome, there to 
say his prayers, and crave pardon for his 
sins ; to speak with the Apostle, and re- 
ceive penance from him. So at the time 
he had appointed, he prepared for: his 
journey; but the barons met together, 
and the bishops and the abbots conferred 
with each other, and they counselled him 
by no means to go. They said they 
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feared he could not bear so great a la- 
bour; that the pilgrimage was too long, 
seeing his great age ; that if he should go 
to Rome, and death or any other mis- 
chance should prevent his return, the 
loss of their king would be a great mis- 
fortune to them; and that they would 
send to the Apostle (the Pope), and get 
him to grant absolution from the vow, so 
that he might be quit of it, even if some 
other penance should be imposed instead. 
—Accordingly they sent to the Apostle, 
and he absolved the King of his vow, but 
enjoined him, by way of acquittance of it, 
to select some poor abbey dedicated to St. 
Peter, honouring and endowing it with so 
many goods and rents, that it might for 
all time to come be resorted to, and the 
name of St. Peter thereby exalted.”—p. 
68. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the place selected by Edward was the 
Abbey of Thorney, afterwards distin- 
guished by the title of the West- 
Minster. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s beautiful volume is the series of 
wood-cuts by which it is illustrated, 
amounting in number to near seventy, 
and many of them extremely elabo- 
rate. The subjects are chiefly taken 
either from the celebrated tapestry of 
Bayeux, or the splendid MS. of an 
Anglo-Norman metrical life of St. 
Edward preserved in the public library 
of the University of Cambridge. We 
have given the foregoing extract from 
Mr. Taylor’s elegant (though almost 
literal) version of Wace, partly to in- 
troduce in illustration of it one of his 
engravings, of which we could not 
otherwise convey to our readers an 
accurate impression. In the accom- 
panying wood-cut, taken from the 
aforesaid Cambridge MS., we have 
King Edward seated on his throne, 
and surrounded by his nobles, his 
bishops, and his abbots, who are per- 
suading him to renounce his intended 
pilgrimage to Rome. 

The other cut we have selected is 
taken from the same MS., and re- 
presents the monks of Waltham depo- 
siting the body of the unfortunate 
Harold in arich shrine. The artist 
has not well studied his subject, for 
Harold is here buried with the cere- 
monies of royalty, and his obsequies 
attended apparently by his successor 
and by three bishops. The shrine 
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THE BURIAL OF KING HAROLD, 


bears some resemblance to the monu- 
ment ascribed to Archbishop Theo- 
bold, at Canterbury. With regard to 
the value of these drawings, in illus- 
trating costume and manners, it must 
be observed that the MS. from which 
they are taken is of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The text of Wace is, if possible, 
more valuable in illustrating manners 
and customs even than the cuts which 
here adorn it. It is so admirably 
translated by Mr. Edgar Taylor, and 
his numerous notes are throughout so 
extremely learned and valuable, that 
‘we would rather send our readers to 
the book itself than multiply our ex- 
tracts, and we are sure that there are 
few who take interest in English his- 
tory and antiquities, or in Anglo- 
Norman genealogies, who will not 
furnish themselves with a copy. Our 
object is only to give an account of it. 
But we cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting one or two of the chivalrous 
deeds of Hastings. 


‘The Normans,”’ says Wace, ‘ were 


playing their part well, when an English 
knight came rushing up, having in his 
company a hundred men, furnished with 
various arms. He wielded a northern 
hatchet, with the blade a full foot long; 
and was well armed after his manner, be- 
ing tall, bold, and of noble carriage. In 
the front of the battle, where the Nor- 
mans thronged most, he came bounding 
on swifter than the stag, many Normans 
falling before him and his company. He 
rushed straight upon a Norman who was 
armed and riding on a war horse, and 
tried with his hatchet of steel to cleave 
his helmet ; but the blow miscarried, and 
the sharp blade glanced down before the 
saddle bow, driving through the horse’s 
neck down to the ground, so that both 
horse and master fell together to the 
earth. I know not whether the English- 
man struck another blow; but the Nor- 
mans who saw the stroke were astonished, 
and about to abandon the assault, when 
Rogier de Montgomeri came galloping up, 
with his lance set, and heeding not. the 
long handled axe which the Englishman 
wielded aloft, struck him down, and left 
him stretched upon the ground. Then 
Rogier cried out, ‘Frenchmen, strike! the 
day is ours!’ And again a fierce melée 
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was to be seen, with many a blow of 
lance and sword: the English still de- 
fending themselves, killing the horses and 
cleaving the shields.’’—p. 200. 


“On the other side was an English- 
man who much annoyed the French, con- 
tinually assaulting them with a keen edged 
hatchet. He had a helmet made of wood, 
which he had fastened down to his coat, 
and laced round his neck, so that no 
blows could reach his head. The ravage 
he was making was seen by a gallant 
Norman knight, who rode a horse that 
neither fire nor water could stop in its 
career, when its lord urged it on. The 
knight spurred, and his horse carried him 
on well till he charged the Englisman, 
striking him over the helmet, so that it 
fell down over his eyes; and as he 
stretched out his hand to raise it and un- 
cover his face, the Norman cut off his 
right hand, so that his hatchet fell to the 
ground. Another Norman sprang for- 
ward and eagerly seized the prize with 
both his hands, but he kept it little space, 
and paid dearly for it; for, as he stooped 
to pick up the hatchet, an Englishman 
with his long-handled axe struck him over 
the back, breaking all his bones, so that 
his entrails and lungs gushed forth. The 
knight of the good horse meantime re- 
turned without injury; but on his way 
he met another Englishman, and bore 
him down under his horse, wounding him 
grievously, and trampling him altogether 
underfoot.””—p. 209. 


Such were the “‘ fair deeds of arms” 
on the field of Hastings, the memo- 
ry of which was probably in Wace’s 
time still matter of boast in the fami- 
lies of the Norman chieftains who had 
performed them. 

Wace, the chronicler of these events, 
has given a short account of himself. 


‘* Tf any one ask who it is that tells it 
and writes this history, let him know that 
Iam Wace, of the Isle of Jersey, which 
is in the western sea, appendant to the 
fief of Normandy. I was born in the island 
of Jersey, but was taken to Caen when 
young; and, being there taught, went af- 
terwards to France, where I remained for 
along time. When I returned thence, 
I dwelt long at Caen, and there turned 
myself to making romances, of which I 
wrote many. 

‘‘In former times, they who wrote 
gests and histories of other days used to 
be beloved, and much prized and honour- 
ed. ‘They had rich gifts from the barons 
and noble ladies ; but now 1 may ponder 
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long, and write and translate books, and 
may make many a romance and sirvente, 
ere I find any one, how courteous soever 
he may be, who will do me any honour, 
or give me enough even to pay a scribe. 
I talk to rich men who have rents and 
money; it is for them that the book is 
made, that the tale is well told and writ- 
ten down; but noblesse now is dead, and 
largesse hath perished with it; so that 
I have found none, let me travel where I 
will, who will bestow ought upon me, save 
King Henry the Second. He gave me, 
so God reward him! a prebend at Bayeux, 
and many other good gifts.’’—p. 4. 


The most important of Wace’s wri- 
tings is the Roman de Rou, or Chro- 
nicle of the Norman dukes from 
Rollo to the year 1106, when he ends 
abruptly. It is in this work that he 
gives the account of the battle of 
Hastings and the Norman Conquest 
which Mr. Taylor has so ably trans- 
lated. The only edition of it is that 
printed at Rouen by Ed. Frere, in 
1827, edited by M. Pluquet (2 vols. 
8vo.) Unfortunately, the text is not 
found in its original state, for it is 
our impression that none of the MSS. 
are older than the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. Another valuable 
work by our author is the Roman de 
Brut, or history of the fabulous period 
of British history, founded on the 
work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Of 
this work, also, an edition is now in 
the press at Rouen, edited by M. Le 
Roux de Lincy, to make similarly two 
volumes 8vo. ‘The first volume was 
published a few months ago,* and we 
expect soon to receive the second, 
when we intend to give a more de- 
tailed notice of it. Wace has left us 
two or three other pieces—his Metri- 
cal life of St. Nicholas has been most 
ably edited by M. Monmerqué for the 
Société des Bibliophiles Frangais: his 
poem on the establishment of the Fes- 
tival of the Conception, dicte la feste 
as Normands, merits also to be pub- 
lished. 





* Le Roman de Brut, par Wace, Potte 
du xii® siecle, publié pour la premiere 
fois d’aprés les manuscrits des Biblio- 
théques de Paris, avec un Commentaire 
et des Notes, par Le Roux de Lincy. 
Tome 1. 


ering. 


Rouen, Frere, 


London, Pick- 
1836. 8vo. 
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Roya, WARRANT FOR FURNISHING THE CuHapet at Ettuam, 6 Hen. VIII. 
By the King. 
HENRY R. 


We woll & comande you that upon the sight herof ye p'pay’e and 
ordeigne all suche stuf as shalbe necessarie for the altre of o" chapell w'in o* 
mano’ of Elth’m as by the p’cells hereafter following :—Furst, iij ells one qrter 
of hereclothe; Also an other aultre-clothe of iiij ells di. to lye next the hore- 
cloth ; Also vij ells of fyner clothe for two aultre clothes ; Also iiij ells for 
towells for the aultre for the lavatorie; Also a payer of new cruetts of tynne 
& a sacringe bell and a pax table; Also a payer of new candellsticks of tynne 
or laten; Also an holy water stok of laten or tynne w' a springkle ; Also iiij 
ells of canvas lyned wt bocrame to kever w' the aultre from dust; Also a new 

. antifyner or a portal prec. vjs. viijd. ; Alsoa fyne corporas clothe w'a case, the 
one side crimosin welvett, and the other white damaske ; Also a new vestment for 
holydayes of white damaske w' a crosse of crymosyn velvet w*‘ albe and amys ; 
Also anather aultre clothe of clothe of Bawdekin fringed, conteynyng in lenght 
iiij yerds, iij q’rters, and one yerde one naile depe; Also a stronge cheste to 
stande at the aultre end w' lockes and keyes to kepe in the said stuff. Not 
fayling hereof as ye tendre o' pleas'. And these o° l’res shalbe yo" sufficient 
warr‘unt and discharge in that behalf. Given undre our signet at o* mano" of 











Elth’m above said, the ix daye of July, the vj yere of o* reigne. 
To o' trusty and welbeloved 


[From the original. 


Sir ANDREW WINDsoR, 
Master of of grete warderobe. 


C. W. L.] 





Mr. Urnan, London, April 13. 

Most of the Doves, particularly the 
Ring-Dove (Columba Palumbus. Lin.) 
and the Tame Pigeon (C. Livia. Briss.), 
make a very peculiar and loud noise 
with their wings in flying, more es- 
pecially when they first rise in their 
flight. This noise is caused by their 
wings striking together across their 
backs, which so create a sound much 
resembling the sharp clapping of the 
hands. Every one of your readers will 
remember the very beautiful simile of 
the Dove in the Aineid; and in order 
to express this singular noise of the 
wings across the back, I propose read- 
ing ‘ tergo’ for ‘ tecto,’ in the 4th verse. 
The poet’s description of the flight of 
that bird would then, I think, be ren- 
dered, if not more elegant, at least 
more true to Nature; thus: 


*¢ Qualis speluncdé subito commota Co- 
lumba, 

Cui domus et dulces latebreso in pumice 
nidi, 

Fertur in arva volans; plausumque exter> 
rita pennis 
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Dat ¢ergo ingentem: mox aére lapsa qui- 
eto 

Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque com- 
movet alas.”’ 


The species here described by Vir- 
gil, is doubtless the Rock-Pigeon (C. 
Livia. Briss.)—the original of our 
tame or Stock-Pigeon, which abounds 
in such enormous flocks along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. It breeds 
in holes and crevices of the rocks and 
cliffs adjacent to the sea. 

Of all birds perhaps the Dove is the 
most quiet, elegant, and domestic 
species ; it has indeed been ever ac- 
counted the emblem of Love, and 
of Gentleness. Its cooing note, al- 
though both plaintive and melancholy, 
has something extremely striking and 
pleasing to the imagination. Who 
would ever wish to erase from his 
memory the following exquisite verses 
of the Sacred Writer? And how often 
may he not have reason, amidst the 
troubles, the storms, and the misfor- 
tunes of life, to repeat them, with the 
same feeling and earnest desire which 
originally caused them to be uttered?— 
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‘* My heart is disquieted within me: 
and the fear of death is fallen upon me. 

Fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me: and an horrible dread hath 
overwhelmed me. 

And I said, O that I had wings like a 
Dove; for then would I flee away, and be 
at rest. 

Lo, then would I get me away far off: 
and remain in the Wilderness. 

I would make haste to escape: because 
of the stormy wind and tempest.” 

On reading the tragedy of Octavia— 
generally attributed to Seneca—I was 
much struck with the annexed lines, 

‘which that unfortunate Empress is 
supposed to exclaim just before her 
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cruel murder in the isle of Pandataria, 
now Ventotiene. They are exactly 
parallel to the 6th, 7th, and 8th verses 
of the Royal Psalmist. 


“¢ cujus pennas 
Utinam misere mihi Fata darent ! 
Fugerem luetus ablata meos 
Penni volucri, procul et coetus 
Hominum tristes, cedemque feram. 
Sola in vacuo nemore, et tenui 
Ramo pendens, querulo possem 
Gutture moestum fundere murmur.”’ 


And I will here add, for the sake of 
comparison, an excellent Latin trans- 
lation of those three verses of the above 
Psalm, by one of our British Poets : 


‘* Obrutus his, dixi, misero trepidoque Columbee 
O mihi quis pennas remigiumque dabit : 
His ego libratis fugerem procul, otia querens 
Saltibus in mediis, sepositisque jugis. 
Ocyis hine celerans, tumidis, quibus obruor insons, 
Fluctibus eriperer, nimbiferisque Notis.”’ 


(Vide Arturi Jonstoni ‘ Psalmi Davidici.’—Ps, tv. v. 6—8.) 12mo. Lond. 1741. 


Yours, &c. J. H. 





Remarks on Historical Painting, 

IN a paper on Historical Painting 
which appeared in the last number of 
this Magazine, a scheme was proposed 
by which it was hoped that a taste for 
the highest order of Painting might 
gradually be implanted in the minds of 
all classes of the people of England ; 
and also that by drawing off the at- 
tention of the public from works which 
are in fact only the parts of a picture— 
from mere landscapes, and represen- 
tations of animal nature, our artists 
might be constrained to do rightful 
homage to their patrons, and to make 
human nature the ruling principle of 
all their works, and then cease to 
starve, to snarl, and to squabble. 

Too much severity cannot be em- 
ployed in animadverting upon the con- 
dition of a class of persons whose 
misfortunes, if we may judge by the 
walls of the Royal Academy, of the 
British Institution, or of the Society 
of British Artists, are so much attri- 
butable to the grossest indolence and 
the most impertinent knavery. But it 
is to be feared that this severity will 
be of little use until, by touching one 
of the party, the sapper has established 
for himself a footing beneath the wall 
he would throw down. Nothing that 
we can do will affect the condition of 
the kingdom of Art, till the loyal party 
are bold enough to declare themselves 

Gent. Mag. Vox, VII. 


cognizant of our kindly intentions. 
It is in vain we harangue the public in 
favour of their cause, till they, by con- 
triving for us a landing, give our forces 
an opportunity of satisfying their own 
senses as to the truth of what we say— 
till they, by such a scheme as that pro- 
posed in our last paper, convince the 
public that there is rebellion against 
good taste in every painter who wor- 
ships not the human form divine, but 
beasts instead, mere animals, among 
which may be ranked portraits, and 
buildings, and slices of the sky and 
earth. When they bestir themselves 
to meet us in our views, something 
may be done; till then they must con- 
tinue to groan, and art to grow rotten. 

There is no creature subject to the 
frailties of human nature, so desirous 
of being looked upon as a man of ge- 
nius as an artist. This is not extraor- 
dinary, since without genius, con- 
sidered as an intellectual being, he is 
usually the most contemptible of his 
kind ; his ignorance, which is prover- 
bial, being now only equalled by his 
uselessness. The possession of genius 
is the only excuse for a man who de- 
termines to spend his whole life at an 
easel, the loom from which the charmed 
hand of genius alone can bring can- 
vass that is not worthless; and it is 
to be doubted whether there is an art- 
ist in existence who is not of the same 

4G 
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opinion; every artist therefore, we 
presume, must be desirous of giving 
proof to others, and of assuring him- 
self, that he is thus endowed. How 
greatly is it to be regretted that every 
artist is not aware- that this is to 
be done, only through the medium 
of Historical Painting: and that 
thousands are disposed to esteem 
Claude Lorrain a man of genius, he- 
cause by universal suffrage he has the 
reputation of being the greatest land- 
scape painter that ever lived. There 
never lived a painter whose works 
gave less indications of this faculty of 
the soul; and, consequently, there 
‘never lived one, perhaps, who has been 
the occasion of so much mischief to 
the profession of which he is often 
esteemed a chief ornament. 

There can be little doubt that the 
decline of painting in modern times 
dates from the rise of landscape paint- 
ing. This was the immediate cause 
of a sudden increase of the number of 
persons calling themselves artists, 
which nothing but a diminution of the 
difficulties of the profession could ren- 
der possible. And although it might 
be averred that the existence of land- 
scape painters does by no means 
necessarily suppose the annihilation of 
those belonging to the higher branches 
of the art, yet who can deny that it 
has not been the cause of starvation to 
many of the latter, and of the most 
deplorable degeneracy in their art ?— 
and who can deny that they are un- 
reasonable in growing disheartened 
when it is hourly their lot to see what 
merely forms a subordinate part of 
their productions—the Eden without 
Man, obtaining for its creator more 
glory than the Eden when graced by 
the presence of his image ? 

Did the space allotted to us for these 
remarks admit of it, we should take 
great pleasure in submitting to the 
reader an argument which we have no 
doubt would satisfy him, that it is His- 
torical Painting alone which, in order 
to be brought to the greatest state of 
perfection, imperatively requires that 
the artist should be a man of genius ; 
but of this enough has been said for 
the present, and we now proceed to 
offer a few words of advice upon the 
subject of criticism. 

It should be insisted upon that all 
pictures aiming at admission to the 
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highest class, come within certain 
prescribed limits as to size. For, ap- 
plied to this subject, nothing is more 
just than the observation of Aristotle 
respecting the length of an heroic poem: 
it should neither be too long nor 
too short, he says ; for, if the latter, 
its beauties as a whole will escape 
the observation of the reader, as the 
limbs of a small insect are lost to his 
sight ; while, if the former, its parts 
being carried out to too great a length, 
he never can consider it as a whole, 
just as it would be impossible for him 
to judge of the form of a beast whose 
dimensions extended beyond the com- 
pass of his eye. 

The portions of fine historical pic- 
tures which are oftenest apt to be cri- 
ticised carelessly are animals which 
may have been subordinately intro- 
duced intothem. A Raphaellist scorns 
to take note of aught in the works of 
his idol, which, if remarked upon at 
all, must necessarily be censured ; or, 
with the rashness characteristic of cer- 
tain adorers of the antique, he de- 
scribes with enthusiasm such defects 
as truly classical, accusing the more 
honest and discerning critic of cold- 
ness and natural incapacity to decide 
at all upon the’ merits of such a lofty 
genius. We are not aware of any 
painter, some of whose juvenile per- 
formances contain fewer indications of 
talent, much less of the genius he 
afterwards displayed, than those of 
Raphaelle. We have seen chalk or 
pencil drawings of his in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan; and amongst 
the drawings in the Lawrence Gallery, 
a horse’s head as large as life, and a 
sketch of horses; a Last Supper, in 
the British Institution last year, may 
also be ranked with them; which we 
do not hesitate to pronounce execra- 
ble. Such as, if produced as speci- 
mens of the talent of a son, would at 
once convince us of his total incapa- 
city from nature to become a success- 
ful painter ;—but these things—how 
frequently are they admired and held 
up as admirable examples of unedu- 
cated genius ! 

The eubordinate parts of a picture, 
especially when they consist of ani- 
mals, are those which first of all ex- 
cite the attention of the uninitiated 
spectator; if these, therefore, are 


imperfect, and he have intelligence 
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enough to notice it, there is surely 
nothing very inconclusive in his rea- 
soning that, as the more difficult pas- 
sages would naturally in a much 
greater degree partake of this inaccu- 
racy, there must be a deal of humbug 
in the enthusiasm for the fine arts 
expressed by every one who has ap- 
preciated the divine excellence of Ra- 
phaelle and Michael-Angelo. He is 
also disposed to rest satisfied in his 
own mind, since he finds these things 
better done by the pencil of a Mor- 
land, that historical painting is not 
by any means justly entitled to the 
supremacy over the other branches of 
the art which is universally conceded 
to it; so that, if not disgusted with 
painting altogether by this disappoint- 
ment, he patronises from this moment 
the mere copyist of nature only. Were 
nature, on the contrary, beautifully 
represented in the parts which strike 
him first, he would be tempted to ad- 
vance further in the work of examina- 
tion, and thus receiving a gradual ex- 
tension of his views, have ultimately 
developed to him, in the power to 
sympathize in a painted sentiment, 
the whole secret of the delight he had 
previously imagined a vain conceit. 
Such things as the disproportionate 
sizes of the boat and the persons in 
it, represented in one of the cele- 
brated cartoons of Raphaelle, should 
never, upon any consideration, now 
be permitted to pass by unnoticed or 
without the severest animadversion ; 
for such things do more towards the 
hindrance of an extension of interest 
in the pictorial drama, than the deep- 
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ly initiated admirer of true poetry 
may readily conceive possible. 

Painting and sculpture, it should 
ever be kept in mind, have for their 
main effect the developement of the 
sympathy between heart and mind,— 
and nothing more. They of them- 
selves make not better Christians of 
us. The susceptibility indeed which 
they give rise to, may prove only a 
new source of wretchedness to us: 
the number of our passions is in- 
creased by them, and as a consequence 
the number of our temptations. But, 
devoid of this sympathy between 
heart and mind, how are the precepts 
of the Gospel to have their due effects 
upon us? In vain does eloquence ex- 
ert her powers in the pourtrayal of the 
Redeemer’s agonies; without this sym- 
pathy the heart is deaf, and gratitude, 
at least, and love and admiration will 
never be among the incitements which 
cause the knee to bend and the foot 
to seek out the narrow path of righte- 
ousness. The fine arts, therefore, 
which conduced to render the Chal- 
deans, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, by every account the 
most depraved people of antiquity, 
become, when enlisted in the service 
of Christianity, on account of their 
amiability and persuasiveness, the most 
efficient of her champions.* Sub- 
limity or pathos, therefore, must ex- 
ist in every picture in order to make 
it valuable, or its author worthy of 
patronage. 

The profanest subjects—far be it 
from us to advocate an exclusive adhe- 
rence only to religious themes!—may 





* Let us not be understood by these observations to advocate the employment of 








painting as a direct means of incitement to worship. This is the false principle of the 
Roman Catholics, who would not be acting inconsistently with it were they to insti- 
tute the performance of the profanest plays as a part of their religious ceremony. 
There is no adage of sterling worth so frequently neglected, and none which so easily 
admits of constant observance with the greatest advantage, as the often quoted one 
—‘ There is a time and a place for everything.’ If it be admitted that painting may 
be made a means of affecting the heart and rousing the imagination, it cannot be de- 
nied that it is a friend to religion. It is, however, no longer a friend, but becomes 
a rival of religion when it obtrudes itself on the operations of the latter, as it does 
when it is made a vehicle of adoration. But it is so difficult to find out where this is 
really the case, that we are disposed to regard the use made of pictures in Catholic 
churches, rather as an useless than as a noxious thing; and to attribute much of the 
abuse which is levelled against it, to abhorrence of unnecessary trouble, or to an 
insensibility to the charms of the fine arts. With weak minds one reason originating 


in themselves against a thing of this nature displays the property of the lifeless sponge, 
and blindly involves every other objection against it, which the ear may bring into its 
Vicinity. 
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be made instrumental to the forging 
of either of these two keys to the 
human heart. The grotesque and the 
monstrous are most useful media in 
the thorough developement of the 
powers of imagination. A long con- 
templation of subjects of this descrip- 
tion will be found after a while to re- 
move any tendency to narrow-minded- 
ness and bigotry, and gradually to 
bring about the capability of believing 
things which are not self-evident—of 
bowing to the Saviour’s miracles,—of 
reverencing the Son of Mary, and of 
grasping to its full extent the idea 
of an Omnipotent Being. The study 
of no department of poesie, we are 
persuaded, is so apt to leave the mind 
in that pondering state which ever in 
the end becomes one all-engrossing 
wonderment about the nature of 
things divine, as that of the fantastic, 
the fairy-like, the monstrous. For 
this reason we are decidedly of opi- 
nion that the old-fashioned fairy tale, 
which we understand is now rapidly 
giving place to the stories of prosaic- 
witted modern clergymen, as an in- 
troductory means of instruction to the 
young, is infinitely the better, inas- 
much as it leads to a higher species 
of inquiry, such as the other is rarely 
found to suggest, and gives a vague 
susceptibility to grand impressions, un- 
like anything which the other could 
reasonably be hoped to effect. The 
most cultivated and the most natu- 
rally apprehensive intellect is neces- 
sary to the perception of things be- 
yond the surface, in the study or con- 
templation of every-day occurrences ; 
such objects, therefore, it is clear, are 
not adapted to the quick develope- 
ment of thought and sensibility in 
young people. Let the most of mind 
be made whilst it is capable of yield- 
ing fruit ;—let it be harrowed with hor- 
ror, and be ploughed with grief; let 
it be heated with love, and watered 
with joy; and if it do not then yield 
enough to ransom it, religion was not 
at hand to reap when the crop was 
ready. 

The mere imitator of animal or in- 
animate Nature, when the public una- 
nimously concur in the opinions here 
expressed, will be merged in the pro- 
fessor of Art as it is only ‘useful, only 
valuable. Talent and instruction will 


then no longer be deemed the only 
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things requisite to qualify the painter. 
The finger marks of genius must be 
clearly perceptible upon a boy’s head 
before his parents will think of send- 
ing him to the Royal Academy; he 
must be a favourite of Nature,—fools 
only could recommend him to enter 
that profession.without such interest. 
In the meantime, let those who may 
look upon these remarks as particu- 
larly addressed to them, constantly 
keep in mind that the public, even 
that portion of the public which has 
from earliest youth received instruc- 
tions from a drawing master, is not 
at present capable of appreciating the 
higher orders of painting. They look 
at a Transfiguration with about as 
much edification as a school-boy de- 
rives from the perusal of one of the 
sublimest chapters of the prophet 
Isaiah. As with the latter, the one 
is no more to them (if understood) 
than a tissue of very simple things ex- 
pressed in very monstrous language, 
for they see not why a metaphor should 
be esteemed more poetical or admira- 
ble than the downright statement of 
the thing it signifies; so, with the 
former, is the other but a group of 
painted figures, wonderful in no other 
respect than that they are clever imi- 
tations of substantial forms. The 
only means of remedying this is by 
public lecturing in the manner pro- 
posed in our last paper. Puta sketch 
of Raphaelle before a child, and he 
heedlessly scribbles over what a con- 
noisseur would be ready to fall down 
and worship. <A beau ideal must be 
put into the public mind, before the 
public will take a sincere delight in 
painting. Next to the connoisseur, 
the boxer, the horse-dealer, and the 
cattle-fancier, derive more genuine sa- 
tisfaction from a visit to an exhibition 
of pictures than any other class of 
persons, merely because, in as far as 
concerns the respective objects of his 
daily studies, each of these men en- 
joys a beau ideal. R. B.D. 


Errata.— Page 471, a.38, omit the words 
‘upon it’?;—P. 472, note, line 4, for 
god read good ;—P. 476, for Herr Leg- 
bold read Leybold. Some other misprints 
in the German words will have been no- 
ticed by the reader acquainted with that 
language ; — P. 477, a. 46, for is that 
which read that which; col. 6, 45, for 
cooked read looked. 
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STANZAS TRANSLATED FROM 


THE JOCELYN OF ALPHONSE LA MARTINE. 
(Vox. II. p. 160.) 


ANGEL that was—ah! nought but woman now! 
Margaret, the form by thee beheld, was mine ; 
’Twas I, who sought my poor heart lost; and how 

{ mourn, ’twas found in thine. 


Thou liv’st—if life indeed the sinner hath.— 
The Diamond pure mid baser metal set ; 

Which God had dropp’d along the Angel’s path, 
The Demon’s hand hath met. 


Rememberest thou the Heaven we saw so near, 
The day we met—the day we bade adieu ? 
This hand, it sacrificed its victim dear. 
Oh, God! it was for you. 


Vain immolation which thy guilt hath stain’d ; 
Vain sacrifice of all I lov’d too well : 

What I[ rever’d, have other hands profan’d, 
My virtue—is the Mockery of Hell! 


So young!—ah! yet with heart to God inclin’d, 
Thou canst return.—I kept in my despair 

But one sole image in my heart inshrin’d. 
Ah! sully it not there. 


To Heaven return, which weeps,—which loves thee still. 
For thy soul’s life return—return for me; 

Be by a second baptism cleans’d from ill ; 
That fount—my tears shall be. 


On Earth, in Heaven—so we in double life, 
To each indissolubly bound remain ; 

Thy heart with mine shall mount ’bove mortal strife, 
Or mine divide thy pain. 


When thou didst stain with Pleasure’s guilty breath 
The Lily-flower I kept so pure, so fair ; 

Didst thou reflect—the Heart thou gav’st to death— 
That God had rested there ? 


Didst thou not weep to stain the crystal stream, 
Sullying with worldly cares its bosom clear ; 

That should reflect but to the solar beam,— 
One thought to Memory dear. 


Ah! Margaret! in my dreams thy form I drew— 
Saw thee—a Wife in virtuous love embrac’d ; 
I saw thy Heart again its Hope renew— 
And a young Cherub on thy bosom chaste. J. M. 








Poeiry.—RetrosrectivE Review. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 


BY THE LATE BARON SMITH, OF THE IRISH EXCHEQUER. 


Fear me not, Butterfly; harm will I none. 
No—poor little fluttering thing ! 

Let me see but those colours that glance in the sun : 

Let me see them—and when my inspection is done, 
Away, on thy gossamer wing! 


Fear me not, Butterfly ; I will not seize 
Thee, poor little frolicsome thing : 
Thou art liberty’s heir—thou art child of the breeze, 
Go—roam to what blossom, what bower you please, 
Away, on thy gossamer wing! 


Yes, fly to the rose—it is breathing perfume ; 
Away, little wandering thing! 

Every sun-beam is stealing a tint from its bloom ; 

Go-—wait not till day-light has faded to gloom, 
For Time is, like thee, on the wing. 


Not gone yet, fair Butterfly, why then so still ? 
Art weary? thou frail little thing! 

Ah hasten—nor wait, silly insect, until 

Thou art marked by some bird for his ravenous bill! 
Away, on thy gossamer wing! 


I have noted each freckle and shade of thy coat, 
Ev’ry spot of thy beautiful wing ; 

And I hear from yon ivy a twittering note ; 

Go—hide in the cup of some blossom remote ; 
Adieu, little fluttering thing ! 


How gaily you ramble across the blue sky, 
Expanding a delicate wing : 

I mark your vagaries—and think, with a sigh, 

’Tis pity how soon, very soon, you must die,— 
Poor innocent perishing thing! 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Hisiory of the Parliament of England, by Thomas May, fol. 1647. 
Edit. Maseres, 4to. 1812. 


‘The King in person, with a gallant 
army, designed his march toward Glou- 
cester (A. D. 1648), the only considerable 
towne in those parts, which the Parlia- 
ment held what the king’s party conceived 
then of the other side, was expressed in 
my writings; one of which, in the nature 
of a jeering epigram, was made at Oxford, 
and is, I think, worthy to be here in- 
serted, on account of the strong expres- 
sions it contains of the low condition of 
the parliament at that time. The thing 
is written in an odder manner, and the 
names of the parliament commanders, 
Fairfax and Waller, are expressed by a 
rebus way of satire, as likewise those of 
the king’s side, the Marquesse of Hert 


ForpD, and the Earl of NEWCASTLE. 
I leave it to the reader without either 
translation or comment. 


Extincta Castro Fax pulchra Novo est; 
Nec Nautz postea nec Militi, 

Sit nota Pharos; Auster disparem 

Haud tulit Casum ; Murus, cui addita est 
Canina litera, mersa est, suis 

Cum turmis, nuper, Leroris vApo. 
Euri Bapoorove: Bristonia. 

Leporinos horrescens vortices. 

Anglica Claudii timet pares 

Urbs casus ; Herois Teutonici 
Myrmidones astant magno cum Duce, 
Pacata Thule est: nec Noto timor 
Popello aut Regi: nihil relictum est 
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Britannicum domare Cesarem 

Ni veopawwopevod preces gregis 

Hee Sphingis raptim (Edipo suo. 
Julit 20, 1643."’ 

The explanation of these lines is as 
follows :—In the first line of the epi- 
gram the two words Fax pulchra, denote 
the Lord Fairfax and his son Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, and the troops under his 
command. And the words Castro Novo, 
denote the Earl of Newcastle and his 
army. In the fourth and fifth lines, 
the words Murus cui addita est Canina 
litera, denote Sir William Waller or 
Wall-er, and his army: and in the 
eighth line, the words Leporis vado 
denote the Marquiss of Hertford, or 
Harford, or Hareford, or Haresford, and 
his army, which had lately defended Sir 
William Waller’s army. In the 9th and 
10th lines, the words Claudi urbs denote 
the city of Gloucester, which is some- 
times, in Latin, called Claudii castra. 
In the tenth line, the words Herois 
Teutonici, seem to denote Prince Rupert, 
the German hero who had lately taken 
the city of Bristol, and who was com- 
ing with the great army of the king, 
with the king himself at the head of it, 
cum Magno Duce, to lay siege to Glou- 
cester. In the eleventh line, the words 
Pacata Thule est mean that Scotland 
is in a state of peace, and occasions no 
fright or alarm to the neighbouring 
southern kingdom of England, or to 
its people, or to its king, Nee Noto 
timor, popello, aut Regi. And the 
twelfth line seems to mean, that the 
only enemy that threatens the king’s 
cause with him, is the prayers of the 
Puritan faction at London, the fana- 
ties who have lately run mad with 
religious zeal and enthusiasm. 

The following is May’s character of 
Wentworth :— 


‘“*The Lord Wentworth was a man of 
great parts, of a deep research, subtle 
wit, of spirit and industry to carry on his 
business : and such a conscience as was 
fit for that work he was designed to. He 
understood the right way, and the liberty 
of his country, as well as any man; for 
which in former parliaments he stood up 
stifly, and seemed an excellent patriot. 
For those abilities, he was sooner taken 
off by the king, and raised in honour to be 
employed in a contrary way, for enslaving 
of his country, which his ambition easily 
drew him on to undertake. To this man, 
in my opinion, that character which Lucan 
bestows upon the Roman Cicero in some 
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sort may suit. 


A man of abler parts Rome never bore, 
Nor one to whom (whiles light) the Lawes owed 


more ; 

Our State itself then suffer’d, when the tide 
Of Avarice, Ambition, factious Pride, 

To turn his waving minde quite crosse began, 
Of such high moment was one changed man. 


* 7 * * * a 


Upon the 22d March, 1640, that remark- 
able tryal of the Earl of Strafford began. 
Many foule misdemeanours committed, 
both in Ireland and England, were daily 
proved against him; but that ward, which 
the Earl, being an eloquent man, especi- 
ally lay at, was to keepe off the blow of 
high treason, whatsoever misdemeanour 
should be laid against him ; of which some 
he denied, others he examined, and exte- 
nuated with great subtilty, contending to 
make one thing good: that misdemea- 
nours, though never so many and great, 
could not by being put together, make one 
treason, unless some one of them had 
been treason in his own nature. Every 
day the first weeke, from Monday to Sa- 
turday without intermission, the Earle 
was brought from the Tower toWestmins- 
ter Hall, arraigned many hours together, 
and the success of every day’s trial was 
the greatest discourse or dispute in all 
companies. For by this time the people 
began to be a little decided in opinions. 
The clergy in general were so much fallen 
in love and admiration of this earle, that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was almost 
quite forgotten by them. The courtiers 
cried him up, and the ladies, whose 
voices will carry much with some parts of 
the state, were exceedingly on his side. 
It seemed a very pleasant object to see so 
many Sempronias (all the chief court la- 
dies filling the galleries at the trial) with 
penne, inke, and paper in their hands, 
noting the passages, and discoursing upon 
the grounds of law and state. They were 
all on his side, whether moved by pity, 
proper to their sex, or by ambition of 
being thought able to judge of the parts 
of the prisoner, But so great was the 
favor and love, which they openly ex- 
pressed to him, that one could not but 
thinke of that verse— 


Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus 
Ulysses, . 
Et tamen sequoreas torsit amore deas. 


Ulysses, though not beautiful, the love 
Of goddesses by eloquence could move. 


May’scharacterof Archbishop Laud: 


‘“‘ The Archbishop of Canterbury was a 
ihaine agent in this fatal worke (Confor- 
mity in Church-worship); a man vigilant 
enough, of an active, or rather of a rest- 
lesse minde, more ambitious to undertake 
than politick to carry on ; of a disposition 
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too fierce and cruel for his coat; which 
notwithstanding he was so far from con- 
cealing in a subtle way, that he increased 
the envy [i. e. odium] of it by insolence. 
He had few vulgar and private vices, as 
being neither taxed of covetousnesse, in- 
temperance, or incontinence; and, in a 
word, a man not altogether so bad (in his 
personal character) as unfit for the state 
of England.’’ 


The Earl of Essex : 


‘“¢ The love and wishes of the people 
that did attend him were far greater than 
any outward signification could express. 
To whom he seemed, at that time, though 
going to a civil warr, as much an English- 
man, and as true a patriot, as if he had 
gone against a foreignenemy, Great was 
the love and honour which the people in 
general bore to his person, in regard of 
his own virtue and honourable demeanour, 
and much increased by the memory of his 
noble father, the highest example that I 
ever yet read, of a favourite both to prince 
and people ; of whom that was most true 
which Velleius Paterculus speaks with 
flattery and falsehood of Sejanus—‘ In 
quo cum judicio principis certabant studia 
populi’—the people’s love strived to 
match the prince’s judgment.’ 


The Queen Mother, Mary de Me- 
dicis. 

‘“‘ It was her misfortune (how farr her 
crime I cannot tell) that during her abode 
here, the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland were embroyled in great troubles, 
which the people were apt to impute in 
some measure to her counsels, knowing 
what power the queene, her daughter, had 
with the king. Others taxed her not at 
all, but looked upon other causes, the 
same councils, which, long before her 
arrival, had distempered England; but 
the people made their judgment upon it, 
from her actions and successes in other 
places. But, however it were, the queen 
was fearful of the people here, and had 
not long before desired to have a guard 
allowed her, pretending fears of her life, 
by reason of some attempts, which she 
conceived to have been made against her ; 
upon which a guard was sect about her 
house. 

‘* Her regency in France had not been 
happy, nor according to the interest of 
that kingdome; though that perchance 
may be accounted a fault not so particular 
to her, as commonly incident to the re- 
gency of queen mothers in the land. In 
so much as Thuanus commends the saying 
of Charles the Ninth (a prince whom 
otherwise he does not praise) upon his 
death-bed—‘ That since he must die at 

5 


that age, being four and twenty, he 
thanked God he had no sonne, least 
France should fall under a regency, of 
which he had found the sad effects.’ His 
mother was Katharine de Medicis, of the 
same family with this quene. 

‘* After the time of her regency, her 
actions had been such, that the king, her 
sonne, would not harbour her in his own 
kingdom ; nor was she welcomed into the 
territories of her son-in-law, the King of 
Spain. But the people there were no less 
desirous of her departure than afterwards 
in England. Insomuch as she became a 
strange example of the instability of hu- 
man fortunes, that so great a queen, and 
mother of so many mighty princes, should 
want a quiet harbour for her age. Not 
long after her departure from England, 
she died at Culleine (Cologne), and might 
seem a parallel, in some things, to the 
famous empresse of Rome who founded 
that city, and there planted a Roman 
colony, the wife of Claudius Cesar, and 
the mother of Nero. They both had taste 
of power, had been active in it, but not 
pleasing to the people. They were both 
taught, that the greatnesse of their sonnes 
was not so much advantage to their power 
as they had hoped, and had learned that 
all power dependent upon another, is of 
small validity and lesse stability, as Taci- 
tus observes, speaking of the same Agrip- 
pina—‘ Nihil Rerum Mortalium tam in- 
stabile et fluxum est, quam fama potenti 
non sua vi nixa.”’ 


To the great merit of May’s History 
of the Parliament Bishop Warburton 
and Lord Chatham have borne full 
testimony. The former observed :— 
“This is an extraordinary perform- 
ance, little known ; written with great 
temper, good sense and spirit, and has 
the qualities of a regular composition.” 
Again, ‘“‘ May’s History of the Parlia- 
ment is a just composition, according 
to the rules of history. It is written 
with much judgment, penetration, 
manliness of spirit, and with a can- 
dour that will greatly increase your 
esteem, when you understand that he 
wrote by the orders of his masters the 
Parliament.’—(v. Warburton’s Letter 
to Hurd, Jun. Aug. 1713.) Lord 
Chatham says—‘ 1 desired you, some 
time since, to read Lord Clarendon’s 
History of the Civil Wars. I have 
lately read a much honester and more 
instructive book of the same period of 
history. It is the History of the Par- 
liament, by Thomas May, Esq.’—Lett. 
5th Sept. 1754. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Discourses of the late Rev. John Pater- 
son, with a Memoir of his Life. 2 
vols. 


THIS is the account of a clever, 
learned, and pious minister of the 
Scotch Church, who was cut off in the 
very opening flower of a promising and 
prosperous life. He was born at Aln- 
wick, in Northumberland, in 1804, and 
had the misfortune to lose his father in 
his infancy. He was educated at the 
High School of Edinburgh, under Mr. 
Pillans, and then removed to Christ 
Church. Sir Robert Peel most kindly 
and handsomely presented him to the 
living of Falkirk, where he died. Such 
is the brief outline of his blameless and 
virtuous life. While at school he made 
considerable progress in classical know- 
ledge; and could compose with a fair 
degree of proficiency in Latin and 
Greek. We shall pass on to the time 
when he arrived at Oxford, and quote 
a few passages from a journal which 
he kept. 

P. 91. — mentioned the order in which 
Mr. Fox used to distribute the great poets 
of ancient and modern times, viz. 

Homer, facile princeps. 

Shakspere, tantum non primus. 

Dante. 

Ariosto. 

Milton. 

Virgil. 

Tasso. 

For my part I am not disposed to arrange 
them at all sigillatim. My distribution 
would be into two classes. 

Ist. Homer, Shakspere, Milton. 

2. Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Ariosto. 

“‘June 4. I read ‘ Vathek’ by Mr. 
Beckford, late proprietor of Fonthill Ab- 
bey. It seems a work of considerable 
genius, displaying great boldness and co- 
piousness of imagination, an extensive 
mastery of striking and beautiful diction, 
and a skilful arrangement of the lights 
and shadows of composition. The great 
objection to the work is its total want of 
object and abiding impression. You rise 
from its perusal as you would have retired 
from his Abbey, dazzled with the multitu- 
dinous sparkling of gaudy ornaments, dis- 
sipated with the multiplicity of light and 
oriental luxuries, sated with voluptuous 
feeling, but destitute of any permanent 
sentiment of utility or comfort. The 


moral at the end is nothing: for the de- 
Gevr. Mag. Vot. VII. 





tails of the work have no bearing on it, 
nor any subordinate meaning of their 
own.* 

‘June 13. Weagain discussed the ques- 
tion of Phrenology. After a lengthened 
discussion, we found that our sentiments 
were at one on the point. We came to 
the decision, that as an hypothesis it was 
probable, as a science uncertain. — That 
is, it explains several of the facts without 
assuming any cause that is not known to 
exist; but is unable to explain them all 
without making assumptions of unknown 
causes. The external protuberances are 
the unknown data; the internal activity 
of these organs is the assumption. The 
Phrenologists talk much about Lord Ba- 
con; but they seem to have forgotten that 
it is a principle of the inductive philoso- 
phy, that nothing shall be assumed as the 
cause of a phenomenon which is not known 
to exist in nature. Now, that the diffe- 
rent portions of the brain vary in activity, 
is not known to be an arrangement of 
nature, while that they vary in size 1s 
plain from experience: but the one sup- 
position is as necessary to the system as 
the other. 

“June 19. Read the ‘ Pleasures of 
Imagination’ and the ‘ Art of Preserving 
Health.’ The first of these is the most 
ornate poem I ever perused. Not a line 
but what is sparkling with splendid 
imagery, and full of majestic music. It 
is impossible to read it, as it should be 
read, at one sitting. The eye is fatigued 
with brilliance—the ear is oppressed with 
melody. Next to the works of Milton 
and Byron, it is the grandest poem in our 
language. Armstrong’s ‘ Art of Preserv- 
ing Health’ is in a lower key; but it is 
nevertheless an admirable didactic poem, 





* The censure of Mr. Paterson may be 
just ; but we conceive that Mr. Beckford’s 
design in Vathek, was to show that in 
splendour of colouring, in variety and 
wildness of fiction, in graphic power of 
description, in verisimilitude of circum- 
stances, he could as it were embody the 
very spirit and soul of oriental fable, and 
present a work that might rival the most 
celebrated of their own. It was a work of 
Imagination, that wrought the splendid 
colours which she might on the tapes- 
try of Arabian fiction. A Persian tale, or 
an Arabian Night’s Entertainment, is not 
an appropriate vehicle for ‘ sentiments of 
utility and comfort.’ If in such a work 
the taste and imagination are satisfied, its 
purpose is effected.—Eb. 
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exhibiting a great command of bright 
conception, felicitous illustration, and 
happy expression, 

**June26. We remarked thestrange con- 
trast that subsists between the manners and 
sentiments of Homer’s heroes. The one 
characterised by the simplicity of savage 
life, and the other full of dignity, acute- 
ness, and refinement of a highly civilized 
age. The Count, though at the same time 
he betrayed great contrition for his lite- 
rary heresy, confessed that he preferred 
the character of Achilles to that of Hector. 
There is more of native honour, of high 
enthusiasm, and of bold uprightness in 
the mind and behaviour of the former, 


- than of the latter. Whatever he does is 


free from anything like cold and calculat- 
ing policy, which is a principal element of 
Hector’s character. He coincided, with 
a slight alteration, in a profound senti- 
ment which I recollected to have met 
with, I think, in Hallam’s* ‘ Middle 
Ages,’ which considers Hector as intended 
to present and embody the heroism of 
patriotic feeling, and Achilles that of in- 
born greatness. The courage of the for- 
mer being that of Rome, the bravery of 
the latter that of the ages of chivalry. 
From this very account, however, of the 
matter, I was disposed to differ, and prefer 
Hector to Achilles. The bravery of the 
latter is merely a passion, that of the for- 
mer is a principle. The one is more phy- 
sically imposing—the other more morally 
great. 

“ July 17. I read from Jeremy Taylor 
his ‘ Moral Demonstration of the Chris- 
tian Religion, drawn from the character, 
actions, and doctrines of the Founder.’ 
A magnificent piece of composition, full 
of that mingled naiveté and depth of feel- 
ing,—that acuteness of particular remark 
and vagueness of general conception,—that 
luxuriance of poetic imagery and force of 
pointed sentences,—which give so peculiar 
a character to the writings of that distin- 
guished prelate.’’ 


When Mr. Paterson arrives at Ox- 
ford, his journal goes on as follows, 
though we confess we cannot guess 
the name of the venerable person 
spoken of. 


“TI delivered the introduction with 
which you honoured me to Dr. —— 
the first opportunity, and had the good 
fortune to be very graciously received. I 
have since dined at his house, and, what 
is here esteemed the most marvellous con- 
descension for the Head of a House, have 
had a call from him at my lodgings. I 





* See Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. 111. 
p- 482, note, ed. 5th, 


found him a very superior man. Indeed, 
since ——’s departure, heis acknowledged, 
in Oxford, as the first man at the univer- 
sity. He seems very free too from the 
bigotry and intolerance which some how 
or other I had connected with the idea of 
aregular Oxonian. Talking of the recent 
discovery of the parallax of one of the 
jixed stars, by which it seems it has been 
ascertained that its bulk is nearly equal 
to that of the whole solar system, he ob- 
served—‘ Well, really one begins to suspect 
that the vice-chancellor of Oxford is not 
the greatest of existing beings.’ <A re- 
mark which I saw great reason for assert- 
ing. He talked with great candour and 
liberality of the London University. The 
King’s College, he styles, and happily 
enough, a mean plagiarism of another 
man’s idea. I find in general, that the 
King’s College is much more unpopular 
at Oxford than the London University ; 
though the Oxonians, as the title of King’s 
rendered itnecessary, I suppose, subscribed 
for the former and not for the latter. I 
called on the Dean of Christ Church at 
his own desire, and was very politely 
treated. * I was somewhat sur- 
prised and pleased to find so much more 
liberality of sentiment in the Common 
Room of Christ Church than I expected. 
Mr. C. has introduced me to another 
very agreeable acquaintance in Mr. C, 
(Cramer), the author, or at least one of 
them, for there are two, of that admirable 
Dissertation on Hannibal’s Passage of the 
Alps, with which I was made so well 
acquainted by you during the first session 
of my college life. He has lately pub- 
lished a very minute and elaborate geo- 
graphical description of Italy, which I 
don’t know whether you have seen, and 
is at present engaged with a similar work 
onGreece. He is a Swiss by birth—took 
a first-class degree, both in the mathema- 
tics and classics, was made a student of 
Christ Church and head of one of the 
halls ; both of which situations he resigned 
for a living in the neighbourhood of Ox. 
ford." He lives in the town in studious 
quiet and retirement, and I find his society 
very interesting.” 

“ Oct. 28. I attended M— (Milman’s) 
Lecture on Poetry in the schools. He is 
rather little [this is a mistake], very dark, 
with an agreeable but not striking expres- 
sion of countenance. With regard to his 
poetic organs, 1 could form no idea, as he 
wore his cap all the time he lectured. 
The lecture was in Latin, and seemed one 
of aseries. The subject was the didactic 
poetry of the later Greeks, such as Nican- 
der, Dionysius, and Appian. The style 
was very elegant and unaffected. He 
introduced a considerable number of quo- 
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tations, which he accompanied with 
English translations of his own,—most of 
them very felicitous specimens of his own 
peculiar style,—particularly one from 
Nicander, descriptive of a man dying of the 
bite of a serpent, whose venom had a 
lethargic influence over its victim; and 
one from Appian’s Halentus, containing 
a beautiful little tradition of a curious 
friendship which a Dolphin contracted for 
aboy. M reads his poetry very well 
—marking the separate feet of the line 
somewhat more distinctly than is usual, 
and pronouncing full all the Anapests 
which occurred in the place of Iambi. 
There was a tone of subdued earnestness 
in his elocution exceedingly interesting— 
as if he felt more than before a grave, 
black-gowned, velvet-capped audience, he 
thought it decorous to express ; as if the 
Poet in short was striving to hide himself 
under the Professor. The whole affair 
was to me very interesting, though in it- 
self there was nothing great or profound. 

‘Nov. 16. I heard a very excellent 
charity sermon to-day, in St. Martin’s 
church, from Dr. H—— (Hampden ?) 
It was on that temptingly moderate text, 
* Pure religion and undefiled,’ &c. The 
preacher, however, was very orthodox and 
discriminating, and introduced some very 
shrewd general remarks on the necessity 
of intellectual activity and patient thought 
in studying the scheme of Christianity, 
resulting from the mode in which the 
truth is delivered in the Sacred Writings ; 
that is, by parts which require the exer- 
cise of patient thought and comparison, 
to reduce them into a system. The more 
directly practical part of the discourse had 
a character of homeliness, shrewdness, and 
aphoristic sententiousness, mixed with its 
academic dignity, very striking, and very 
much adapted to all. One of his apho- 
risms, in regard to the Poor Laws, summed 
up in a few words, and with much force, 
the whole argument against the system, 
‘ Charity by compulsion,’ he observed, ‘ is 
no charity at all. It is felt as such 
neither by those who give, nor by those 
who receive.’ 

* Nov. 23. In the afternoon Dr. W— 
(Whateley), the Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall, who is generally considered the man 
of the most original mind in the Univer- 
sity, preached to a very crowded audience. 
His subject was that which once brought 
so much obloquy on good Dr. Chalmers— 
the Popery of Protestants,—and the ser- 
mon, though it had less of connexion and 
unity than I expected from so eminent a 
logician, was on the whole a superior and 
masterly performance, distinguished for 
its particular sentiments, and its bold, 
rapid, strong style, The text was 2 Kings, 
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xviii. 4. ‘ The children of Israel burnt 
incense to the brazen serpent.’ He began 
by observing, that many people lost the 
benefit of the lessons which a wise perusal 
of history is calculated to afford, by a for- 
getfulness of the principle, that, from the 
beginning of the world till now, human 
nature was substantially the same, though 
circumstantially it varied endlessly. That 
by attending merely to the circumstantial 
peculiarities of ancient history, they saw 
nothing in the errors and vices it detailed 
but the subject of vague wonder, or of 
self-sufficient contempt; while if they 
sought out their principles, they would 
find matter of much practical instruction 
—an instruction which was likely to be all 
the purer for the difference of the circum- 
stances in those events from which it 
might be drawn, inasmuch as in regard to 
these, we were more likely to judge im- 
partially and sternly, than if the peculia- 
rities had borne such a resemblance to 
our own cases, as might excite our preju- 
dices and suspicions. In regard to the 
soul’s moral vision, the law of physical 
optics was reversed. We saw what was 
remote, more accurately than what was 
near; and as the law was reversed, so 
ought our procedure to be; we should 
judge of moral objects that are near by 
those that are remote, what we are likely 
to see wrong, by what we are surest of 
seeing right. It was by making this use 
of the discussions concerning the tenets 
and spirit of Popery, to which so much of 
the public interest was at present attract- 
ed, that we were most likely to derive 
most advantage from them. Popery was 
human nature. The frame work of Po- 
pery was not the cause but the result of 
the spirit of Popery. That spirit was 
always in the world, and always would be. 
This could legibly be shown by numerous 
examples, supplied by all history,—of the 
same claims to infallibility.—the same 
preference of the expedient to the true,— 
The same superstition, the same love of 
persecution, and all the same moral prin- 
ciples displayed in other cases, as are 
exhibited in the Romish hierarchy. It 
was also very plain, from the way in which 
Popery was introduced, gradually, imper- 
ceptibly, and by a gradual progress. It 
was not planted, like Mohammedism, a 
perfect tree, with its trunk full formed, 
and all its boughs displayed, but sprung 
up by slow but incessant growths, from 
its seeds in human nature. 





Infoecunda quidem, 
Quippe solo natura subest. 


Since then the principles of Popery are in 
human nature, it was not sufficient to have 
left its communion, or to alter its parti- 
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cular tenets, in order to have escaped its 
spirit. This required a constant vigilance 
over our own hearts, where the sarae 
principles which had enslaved the world 
to Popery were ever ready to make their 
appearance in another form, and delude 
us under what was only a mere specious 
disguise. Satan can transform himself 
into the likeness of more than one angel 
of light. I was disappointed of Dr. W.’s 
not applying his general idea to some par- 
ticular cases. But as he promised us 
another sermon on the subject, I suppose 
he has reserved its more especial illustra- 
tion till then. 

** March 14. I have been chiefly em- 


. ployed in writing to Dr. C— an account 


of the theological education of the Uni- 
versity. Every candidate for a degree, 
whether lay or clerical, is required to pass 
an examination in Theology before being 
even admitted to trials in human learning. 
The requisite qualifications for the exami- 
nation are, 1. In critical divinity, so much 
knowledge as shall enable him to construe 
and interpret the four gospels. 2d. In li- 
terary divinity a competent acquaintance 
with scripture history, chronology, and 
geography. 3d. In systematic divinity, a 
familiarity in the Thirty-nine Articles and 
Burnet’s Exposition. The examination 
on these points is a bond fide one, though 
of course it varies in strictness according 
to the character and will of the examining 
master. S—— assures me, that no one 
can graduate at Oxford without your be- 
ing able to say of him—‘ That he knows 
at least the scheme of salvation, whether 
he obeys it or not.’ And this he held 
up as the distinction of being of the Uni- 
versity. For those who are looking to the 
Church as a profession, the University 
provides no additional means of instruc- 
tion, except a short course of lectures 
made by the King’s Divinity Professor, at 
present the Bishop of Oxford. These 
lectures, his lordship told me, are chiefly 
occupied with advices in regard to the 
private prosecution of theological study, 
and recommendations of such books as he 
thinks best adapted to furnish forth a 
well-accomplished minister. Perhaps, 
considering the limits of the course, this 
is the best way he could employ it.”’ 

As a specimen of Mr. Paterson’s 
poetry, we give his translation of the 
epitaph on the Athenians who fell at 
Cheronea.—(v. Demosth. de Corona.) 
They girt their harness at their country’s call, 

Upon their valiant breasts; and when the foe 

Of freedom triumph’d, they receiv’d the blow 
But spurn’d away the shame; for so to fall 
Was prouder victory, brighter joy, than all 

That life prolong’d in bondage could bestow. 


The grave was their reward. Though dark 
and low 
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They —, they share not in their country’s 
thrall— 
Their country, whose maternal arms enfold 
The urns, and guard the consecrated mould 
Of those that in her ranks so proudly fell: 
So Heaven hath will’d, and Heaven wills all 
things well. 
Jove’s dread decree its even course must hold, 
Nor may a mortal man the stroke of fate repel. 


The sermons which accompany the 
memoir, are such as might have been 
expected from Mr. Paterson’s talents 
and knowledge: but we think the lan- 
guage and whole structure of them 
too ornamented and flowery; and this 
love of ornament and manner too rhe- 
torical and ambitious, we consider the 
chief defect of Mr. Paterson’s mind, 
as regards his habits of composition. 
But on the whole, the volumes amply 
support the high opinion his friends 
appear to have entertained of him, and 
give proof of his cultivated mind, his 
sound and serious views, and his life 
devoted to the highest and best pur- 
poses of his calling. 





A Reading on the Use of Torture in the 
Criminal Law of England previously 
to the Commonwealth. By David 
Jardine, Esq. 8vo. London, 1837. 
pp- 109. 


“ THE application of torture to wit- 
nesses and accused persons, for the 
purpose of extracting evidence and 
confessions,”’ seems to have originated 
in the kindred practice of domestic 
slavery, and to have prevailed, more 
or less, in every nation of antiquity. 
The mean flattery and abject debase- 
ment of slaves had a direct tendency 
to degrade the slave-master into a ty- 
rant. Tyranny and cruelty are in- 
separable; and wherever, in ancient 
times, domestic slavery existed, we also 
may trace, if there be any literature in 
which we may search for them, the 
horrors of the whip, the pincers, and 
the rack. 

Torture, thus introduced, came to 
be applied judicially in two different 


‘ways; first, as a punishment after 


conviction, and without any ulterior 
view; and, secondly, as a mode of ex- 
amination, an allowed and lawful man- 
ner of obtaining evidence to be used 
in judicial proceedings. It is to this 
latter description of torture, known in 
the Roman law under the title of 
questio, that the work before us and 
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‘our present observations are princi- 
pally confined. 

The origin and universal prevalence 
of this horrible practice—at once 
cruel and absurd—are inexplicable. 
How men were first induced to con- 
clude that agony might be made the 
portal to truth, that statements ex- 
torted in a loathsome dungeon amidst 
the groans and tears of an overpower- 
ing anguish, were to be preferred to 
testimony given in open day, before 
the searching eyes of persons inter- 
ested in the result, and in answer to 
the acute questions of men trained to 
the discovery of truth, are mysteries 
to the origin of which we have little 
clue. When society has outgrown 
false opinions, their previous preva- 
lence seems almost incredible. So it 
is in this case. Nothing but the 
most convincing proof would compel 
us to believe that such a practice ever 
prevailed extensively. 

Amongst the Greeks the evidence 
of slaves was not received in the 
courts of justice unless it had been 
extorted by torture ; and Demosthenes 
says, that where it was possible to 
produce for the same fact, either free- 
men or slaves as witnesses, the judges 
always preferred the torturing of slaves 
as a more certain evidence.' The vio- 
lence of the torture often occasioned 
maiming, and even death ; so that who- 
ever demanded the evidence of a slave 
was obliged to indemnify his owner 
against probable pecuniary loss. It 
has been thought that free citizens 
were exempted from torture except as 
a punishment ; but there is good reason 
for believing the contrary. They were 
certainly not ordinarily tortured to ob- 
tain evidence; but there are several 
authorities for believing that in cases 
of suspicion, and with a view to ex- 
tort confessions, the freeman fared no 
better than the slave. 

Such also appears to have been the 
custom at Rome. Gibbon, in his usual 
grandiloquent manner, has asserted 
that these haughty Republicans ‘‘could 
never consent to violate the sacred 
person of a citizen, till they possessed 
the clearest evidence of his guilt ;”’? but 





1 We state this upon the authority of 
Hume, Essays, I. 344, Edit. 1788, not 
having the original at hand to refer to. 

2 Ill. p. 79. Edition, 1816, 
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a pains-taking writer, who has re- 
cently examined the subject of slavery 
amongst the Romans, has stated the 
fact less pompously, but far more ac- 
curately, thus: —‘‘ Freemen were of 
old not liable to be tortured, in civil 
causes, at all; nor in criminal pro- 
ceedings, unless convicted culprits; or 
parties against whom there was par- 
tial proof; or witnesses strongly sus- 
pected of being accomplices. But 
slaves might be put to the question, 
under almost any circumstances, in 
either civil or criminal cases, where 
there was some, but incomplete evi- 
dence.’ This, it will be seen, refers 
to the time of the Republic; at a later 
period the practice of torture was ex- 
tended to all cases of treason, which, 
in the jurisprudence of the empire, in- 
cluded every crime indicative of a hos- 
tile intention towards the emperor or 
the state. The ingenuity of lawyers 
sufficed to bring a great variety of of- 
fences within this wide definition, and 
thus torture became almost universal. 
Some “ master spirits”’ from time to 
time darkly perceived and grieved over 
its revolting barbarity, and inaptitude 
to its purpose; but their reasonings 
failed to reach the hearts of their con- 
temporaries. 

When domestic slavery yielded to 
better opinions, the prevalence of 
which may be attributed in part to the 
propagation of Christianity, we find 
that on the Continent not only did 
the serf, or predial slave, continue 
subject to this portion of the afflic- 
tions of his class, but that, at any 
event in some of the nations into 
which the Western Empire was di- 
vided, the application of the torture 
was extended, in all important cases, 
to free and even to honourable per- 
sons. The ancient Codes in Linden- 
brog’s Collection contain express re- 
gulations for its application to all per- 
sons, and declare what recompense 
should be given to an owner whom 
torture deprived of the services of his 
serf, and to persons of the free and 
noble classes who suffered its inflic- 
tions upon false accusations.* 

Transferred in this manner from the 





3 Blair’s Slavery amongst the Romans, 
32 


. 62. 
4 Lindenbrog, 39, 119, &c. 
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practice of the Roman law, torture be- 
came a settled portion of the judicial 
procedure of almost all the Conti- 
nental nations, and, in some of them, 
continued to be so until a very recent 
period. In France, Mr. Jardine re- 
marks, it was forbidden in certain 
cases, ‘‘ by a decree of the 24th Au- 
gust, 1780, and was formally abo- 
lished in every case throughout the 
French dominions by a law of the 9th 
October, 1789. In Russia the use of 
torture in judicial tribunals was first 
interrupted by a recommendation of 
the Empress Catharine in 1763; and 
‘ its final abolition, as part of the Rus- 
sian law, was effected by an Imperial 
Ukas in 1801. In the middle of the 
last century, the increasing prevalence 
in Germany of just and rational opi- 
nions respecting jurisprudence, in- 
duced the abolition of torture in Rus- 
sia, Saxony, and Austria; but it con- 
tinued to disgrace the administration 
of criminal justice in the majority of 
the German States until the present 
century. For instance, in Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg, it was first suspended 
by ordinances in 1806, in the kingdom 


of Hanover in 1822, and in the Grand . 


Duchy of Baden in 1831.”—(Jardine, 
p. 3.) We may add that it was abo- 
lished in Sweden in 1773; in Poland 
in 1776;5 and in Spain in 1814.6 

The German nations had originally 
no domestic slaves. Tacitus point- 
edly remarks the contrast which they 
presented to the Romans in this re- 
spect. 


*¢ Ceterum servis, non? in nostrum mo- 
rem descriptis per familiam ministeriis 
utuntur. Suam quisque sedem, suos pe- 
nates regit. Frumenti modum dominus 
aut pecoris, aut vestis, ut colono injungit, 
et servus hactenus paret. Cetera domus 
officia uxor ac liberi exsequuntur. Ver- 
berare servum, ac vinculis et opere coer- 
cere rarum. Occidere solent non disci- 
plina et severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut 
inimicum, nisi quod impune.  Liberti 
non multum supra servos sunt, raro ali- 
quod momentum in domo, nunquam in 





5 Gent. Mag. for 1780, p. 578. 

6 Ibid. for 1814, part ii. p. 280. 

7 The portion of this passage which is 
quoted in Ellis’s Introduction to Domes- 
day is rendered unintelligible by the mis- 
print of nos for non; a mistake which has 
not been corrected in the recent edition 
in 8vo. (1. 86.) 
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civitate, exceptis duntaxat iis gentibus, 
que regnantur. Ibi enim, et super in- 
genuos, et super nobiles ascendunt, apud 
ceteros impares libertini libertatis argu- 
mentum sunt.’’—De Moribus Germ. 25. 


This passage, except only so far as 
regards the power over life, appears 
very exactly to describe the condition 
of the villein of England in the middle 
ages. But during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, and probably for some centu- 
ries afterwards, there existed an in- 
ferior and gradually decreasing class 
of Esnes, Theows, or Serfs, who are 
distinguished in Domesday by the 
title Servi. These were the actual 
slaves of that period, some of them 
being attached to land, and others 
employed apparently as menials in the 
houses of their owners. We have 
little clue to the treatment of these 
unhappy persons; but what there is 
gives no ground for any hope that 
their situation offered an exception to 
the rule which unites domestic sla- 
very to the practice of torture. The 
goad and the scourge, the use of both 
of which is unquestionable, are signifi- 
cant indications of the general charac- 
ter of their treatment. 

The separate existence of this ser- 
vile class being unmarked by any great 
historical event, and they themselves 
being considered as an inferior and 
degraded race, altogether unworthy of 
notice, we gradually lose sight of them 
entirely. One trace only of their con- 
tinued but modified existence is to be 
found in our old law books, under the 
title of Villeinage. Villeins were said 
to be of two classes, distinguished in 
the Statute 1 Richard Il. cap. 6, 
where it is recited, that ‘‘ the villeyns 
and terre-tenants in villenage”’ having 
obtained ‘‘ certain exemplifications 
made out of the Book of Domesday,” 
contended that, by virtue thereof, they 
ought to be discharged from “ all 
manner of servage due as well of their 
bodies as of their tenures aforesaid,”’® 
Here we find that the villein-proper 
owed service with his body, and was 
therefore a slave; whilst the terre- 
tenant in villeinage might be a free- 
man, but was bound to perform, in 
respect of his land, certain inferior 
and degrading offices which the law 





8 Authentic Edition of the Statutes, 
vol, ii. p. 2. 
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termed villein services. This distinc- 
tion is frequently lost sight of, and 
the general term villein confusedly be- 
stowed upon both classes indiscrimi- 
nately, especially by authors who have 
written since the former class has gra- 
dually slipt out of existence. This is 
not so in the older books. Villeins- 
proper are distinctly recognised in ‘ The 
Mirrour’ as villeins who are slaves. 
«They can purchase nothing but to 
the lord’s use; they know not in the 
evening what service they shall do in 
the morning, nor any certainty of their 
services; the lords may fetter, im- 
prison, beat, or chastise them at their 
pleasures, saving to them their lives 
and members; they may not fly or 
run from their lords, so long as they 
find them wherewith to live; nor is it 
lawful for others to receive them with- 
out their lord’s consent.”9 In the 
‘ Booke of Olde Tenures’ they are in- 
cluded under the general title of Vil- 
leins, and it is laid down that the 
lord may ‘‘ despoil, scourge, and chas- 
tise them at pleasure.’”}” 

The ferocity of individual lords no 
doubt took advantage of the license 
which the law thus gave them ; but we 
have not found any authority for sup- 
posing that any judicial torture, that 
is, any torture with a view to extract 
evidence or confessions, was ever 
practised upon these villein-slaves 
under the authority of any common 
law court or tribunal. The law wri- 
ters of England with one voice deny 
that any such practice ever prevailed. 
Bracton lays it down that a prison 
“‘ad continendos non ad puniendos 
haberi debeat.”” The Mirrour states 
more explicitly, ‘‘ because it is for- 
bidden that none be pained before 
judgment, the law requireth, that none 
be put amongst vermine, or in any 
horrible nor dangerous place, nor into 
any other pain; but it is lawful for 
gaolers to fetter those they doubt, so 
as the fetters: weigh no more than 
twelve ounces;’’!! Britton is even 





9 Horne’s Mirrour, p. 112, Edit. 
1768. 

10 “ Olde Tenures’’ in Rastell’s ‘‘ x11 
Bookes,”’ p. 126, Edit. 1534, 

11 Mirrour, p. 73. 

12 Wingate’s Britton, p. 17 b. The 
text reads ‘* pur trespas de parkes on de 
diuers,”’ but it ought clearly to be ‘' de 
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more precise. ‘‘ We will that no one 
be put in irons, except those who are 
taken for felony, or for trespass in 
parks or vivaries, or those who are 
found in arrearages upon accounts, 
and we forbid that any otherwise they 
be punished or tormented;’’” and 
Fleta removes all doubt by informing 
us that in cases of gaol-breach a di- 
ligent inquiry is to be made whether 
it was occasioned by any aggravation 
of punishment, as suspension of the 
body by the feet, cutting of the nails, 
a weight of iron, or torments of that 
description, and in that case the keep- 
ers are to be held punishable as in 
cases of homicide.’’!3 Fortescue im- 
pressed the barbarity of torture upon 
Prince Edward, son of Henry the 
Sixth, for whom his book was written; 
and appealed to an instance of its fal- 
laciousness which had recently oc- 
curred within the Prince’s knowledge, 
probably in France, where Fortescue 
and the Prince were then residing.’ 
Coke declared it to be contrary to 
Magna Charta; Sir Thomas Smith 
denounced it as cruel, servile, and ab- 
horrent to the feelings of English- 
men ;" and, finally, the judges, being 
consulted by Charles the First as to 
the legality of putting Felton to the 
rack, to their honour declared unani- 
mously, “that he ought not by the 
law to be tortured by the rack, for no 
such punishment is known or allowed 
by our law.”’—(Jardine, p. 12.) 

These various authorities very clear- 
iy determine what were the doctrines 
of the common law; but it is never- 
theless unquestionable that, at the 
very time when such was the state 
of the common law, torture with a 
view to extracting confessions was fre- 
quently practised in England. This 
arose in two ways: first,— torture 
might lawfully be practised in all those 
courts in England, the proceedings of 
which were regulated by the civil, and 
not by the common law, in all those 
cases within their jurisdiction in which 





viuers’’ for vivers, vivaries, places for 
the keeping of live creatures. 

13 Selden’s Fleta, p. 39. This is evi- 
dently the origin of our Coroner’s In- 
quests upon persons who die in prison, 

14 Fortescue de laud. cap. 22. 

15 Third Inst. cap. 2. 

16 De republica, cap. 27. 
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the civil law allowed torture. An in- 
stance is referred to by Henry, as 
having taken place in the court of the 
Constable in the year 1468 ;17 and the 
application of torture in the Admiralty 
Courts is considered to be proved by 
the preambles of the Statutes of 27 
Henry VIII. c. 4, and 28 Henry VIII. 
c. 15, in both which it is recited, that 
certain offenders ‘‘ many tymes escape 
unpunysshed because the triall of their 
offences hath heretofore ben ordered, 
judged, and determyned after the 
course of the civil lawes, the nature 
‘ wherof is, that before any judgement 
of Death canne be yeven ayenst the 
offendours, either they must playnly 
confesse their offences (which they 
will never doo without torture or 
paynes), or els their offences be” 
proved in a particular manner. Se- 
condly,— Torture was occasionally 
practised under colour of the royal 
prerogative. Whether such an inflic- 
tion could ever be justified as an ex- 
ercise of prerogative, whether in fact 
it was a tyrannical usurpation or not, 
is a question into which we will not 
at present enter. It is clear that the 
courts of common law disclaimed any 
right to put a prisoner to the torture ; 
it is equally clear that during a cer- 
tain period of our history such a right 
was assumed and exercised on the part 
of the Crown under the authority of 
royal warrants and orders of the Privy 
Council. 

Although principally limited in prac- 
tice to cases of treason, affairs of state, 
and very peculiar or heinous offences, 
no such limitation was admitted or 
recognised; but, as far as we have 
seen, the authority was considered to 
be one which might be exercised at 
the royal pleasure in any case what- 
ever. Coke has preserved a tradi- 
tional story that the Duke of Exeter, 
who was appointed Constable of the 
Tower in 1447,19 first introduced the 





17 Henry, x. p. 73, referring. to W. 
Wyrcester, 515. ; 
18 Authentic Edition of Stats. 11. 535, 
671. 
19 Cal. Rot. Pat. 26 Henry VI. p. 292. 
3d Instit. p. 34. Stowe says, the brake 


was ‘‘called the Duke of Excester’s daugh- 
ter, because shee was the deviser of that 
torture.”’—(Stowe’s Chronicle by Howes, 
p. 420.) For the honour of the sex, as 
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“rack or brake” into that fortress, 
and that this abhorred engine was 
consequently called ‘‘ the Duke of 
Exeter’s daughter.”” Whether this 
be the fact or not, and whether, if the 
fact, this be the first introduction of 
prerogative torture or not, does not 
appear; but we have not met with 
any evidence of the use of torture in 
cases triable at the common law, be- 
fore the year 1467, when Holinshed 
records that one Hawkins being ‘“‘ cast 
in the Tower, and at length brought 
to the brake, called the Duke of Ex- 
eter’s daughter, by meanes of which 
paine he shewed manie things, amongst 
the which the motion was one that he 
had made to Sir Thomas Cooke, and 
accused himself so farre, that he was 
put to death.”299 Cooke was tried 
upon the evidence thus extracted,’ and, 
although acquitted, suffered a great 
deal of persecution and pecuniary 
loss. 

From Edward the Fourth we are not 
aware of any instance of torture down 
to the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
Amongst the cruelties which then be- 
came familiar, we find the unscrupu- 
lous practice of the rack. George Con- 
stantyne, writing of that confession of 
Mark Smeaton, which has been a sore 
puzzle to the defenders of Ann Boleyn, 
says, that ‘‘ the sayeing was, that he 
was first grevously racked.’’!_ Crom- 
well coolly notes down amongst his 
remembrances, ‘‘ to sende Gendon to 
the Towre to be rakkyd.”*? Damport, 
one of the witnesses examined respect- 
ing Catharine Howard’s infidelities, 
was subjected to torture ;*° and, al- 
though Fox has probably been deceived 
in some portion of his account of the 
racking of Anne Askew, there is no 
doubt of the main fact. Burnet relates 
it upon the authority of an original 
journal of transactions in the Tower, 
written by Anthony Anthony; and in 
Johnson’s letter, published by Sir 
Henry Ellis, we read, “ she hath been 
rakked sins her condemnacion (as men 


well as on account of its greater pro- 
bability, we will adopt Coke’s version. 

20 Holinshed, 111. 288. 

21 Archeolog. vol. xxiii. 

22 Ellis’s Letters, 2d Ser. 11. 121. 

*3 State Papers, 1. 698. 

24 Reform. 1. part 1, 439. 

°% Ellis’s Letters, 2d Ser. 11. 177. 
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say) which is a straunge thing in my 
understanding. The Lord be mercifull 
to us all,” 

From the accession of Edward the 
Sixth, torture-warrants are occasion- 
ally to be found in the Council Books, 
and from that time, consequently, its 
existence and application may be traced 
with some certainty. This is what 
has been done by the author of the 
work before us. Having had access 
to the Council Books he has been 
enabled to amplify his previous account 
in the little work entitled ‘‘ Criminal 
Trials,’ (1. 13—22) and to publish in 
an Appendix a collection of all the 
original documents he has discovered. 
Some two or three have been published 
before ; but it is advantageous to pos- 
sess them in a collected form. 

They establish, beyond dispute, that 
torture was practised as a prerogative 
right from Edward the Sixth down to 
1640, when its last victim, John Ar- 
cher, a glover, “a very simple fellow,” 
was ordered to be racked, with a view 
to the discovery of some traitorous 
conspiracy in the attack of the mob 
upon Lambeth Palace. There were 
some subsequent instances of the use 
of torture, by the anti-royal party 
during the civil war, both in England 
and Ireland ; but they do not seem to 
have attracted Mr. Jardine’s notice. 

Within the ninety years to which 
Mr. Jardine’s collection of warrants 
applies, the most atrocious cruelties 
were perpetrated under their authority. 
It is at once disgusting and humiliat- 
ing to learn the full particulars of the 
sufferings of Campion; of the agony 
of the aged Peacham, examined in the 
presence of Bacon and other distin- 
guished persons, ‘‘ before torture, in 
torture, between torture, and after tor- 
ture ;’’°6 of the frightful death of Owen, 
the servant of Father Garnet; and of 
the sufferings of poor Miagh, who has 
left a touching memcrial of his misery 
amongst the inscriptions at the Tower. 
This unfortunate man was sent over 
from Ireland in 1580-1, by the Lord 
Deputy, that he might be examined 
respecting a suspected treasonable cor- 
respondence with the rebels in arms in 
that country. After an examination 
by Walsingham he was sent to the 
Tower, and the lieutenant and Dr. 





25 Hailes’s Memorials of James I, 58. 


Gent. Mag. Vot. VII. 
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Hammond were instructed to examine 
him again secretly. They reported the 
result to Walsingham on the 10th 
March, 1580-1, in the following 
words :— 


‘* We have had twoo severail examina- 
tions of Thomas Myaghe, wherein we finde 
nothing but an improbable tale full of sus- 
picion, not mutche encreased by reporte of 
further matter then heretofore he hath 
declared to your honour, as by the exami- 
nations which we sende herewith maie 
appeare. We have forborne to put him in 
Skevington’s yrons, for that we received 
chardge from yow to examine hym with 
secrecie, whiche in that sorte we could not 
do, that maner of dealinge requiringe the 
presence and ayde of one of the jaylors all 
the tyme that he shall be in those yrons, 
and in this examination; and besides, we 
finde the man so resolute as in our opi- 
nions little will be wroonge out of hym 
but by some sharper torture. Neverthe- 
less, we are to refer this to your honor’s 
consideration, and wil be reddie tomorowe 
in the afternoone, or at anie other tyme, 
to attende upon your direction.”—(Jar- 
dine, p. 83.) 


A week afterwards, these willing in- 
struments of cruelty reported again : 


‘We have agayne made two severall 
examinations of Thomas Myaghe, and 
notwithstanding that we have made triall 
of hym by the torture of Skevington’s 
yrons, and with so mutche sharpenes as 
was in our judgement for the man and his 
cause convenient, yet can we get from 
hym no farther matter than we have sent 
herewith in writinge. Of the man we 
thincke as we dyd before, that he can 
hardlie be innocent; and the circum- 
stances discovered in this examination, do 
in our opinion shewe that the colour of 
his second sendinge to understande the 
forces of the enemie is but counterfeit 
matter, consideringe that the same was 
well knowen to hym at his first goinge 
unto them; wherein if he dissembles his 
knowledge to the Erle, there was little 
cause whie he shold be reputed a person 
of truth for aine suche service. Thus 
trustinge your honour will accept our do- 
inges in good parte, we commende the 
same to th’ Almightie. This 17th of 
Marche, 1520.’’—(Jardine, p. 84.) 


After a lapse of four months, and 
the arrival apparently of some further 
intelligence from Ireland, the suffer- 
ings of Myagh were renewed and in- 
creased. On the 30th July, 1581, 
there is a memorandum in the Council 
Book of the following letter : 

4 
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“* A letter to Mr. Lieutenant of the 
Tower and Thomas Norton ; that whereas 
their lordships have appointed Geoffry 
Fenton, her Majestie’s Secretarie for the 
realme of Irelande, to repaire unto them 
for the examininge of Thomas Meaghe, 
heretofore committed to his charge, and 
to charge him with’suche matters as he 
heretofore hath denied, and now are cer- 
tified from thence to be verified by depo- 
sitions of witnesses. They are required, 
uppon receipt hereof, to call the said 
Meaghe before them; and in case, being 
confronted and charged with such matters 
as the said Fenton shall bringe with him, 
he shall wilfullie refuse to acknowledge 
the same, then it is thought meete that 
they deale with him with the racke in such 
sorte as they shall see cause. And to 
advertise their lordships of their doings 
as soon as convenientlie they may.’’— 
(Jardine, p. 85.) 


The result does not appear, except so 
far as it is indicated by the following 
lines cut in the wall of the dungeon in 


the Tower in which Meagh was con- 
fined— 


** Thomas Miagh, which lieth here alone, 
That fayne wold from hens begon ; 
By torture strange mi trouth was tryed, 
Yet of my libertie denied. 
1581. Thomas Myagh.”’ 
(Jardine, p. 30.) 


This instance of wanton cruelty is 
an illustration of the character of the 
transactions laid open in this little vo- 
lume. An impartial recklessness of 
suffering was exhibited, whatever the 
station of the prisoner or the character 
of the presumed offence. The simple 
glover ; the rude but probably cunning 
Myagh; the learned and _ eloquent 
Campion; Thomas Travers, detected 
in stealing ‘‘ a standyshe of her Majes- 
tie; William Tompson, ‘a very 
lewde and dangerous person, charged 
to have a purpose to burne her Majes- 
tie’s shipps;” ‘‘ one William Wake- 
man, alias Oavies, a notoriouse fellon ;”’ 
and very many others of various classes 
and characters, are here found indiscri- 
minately consigned to the irons or the 
rack. In one instance the sufferer is 
a female. Copies of two feigned vi- 


sions of a young maiden had been scat- 
tered abroad amongst ‘‘ the popish 
and ignorant people” in Cheshire. 
The bishop sent them to the Council, 
who directed him ‘ to doe his best 
endevor to syft and bowlt out who be 
the authors, as well by examining 
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such as shall be found seised with 
the copies of the said visions, as by 
causing the mayden (in case by fayer 
means she shall not confesse the same) 
to be secretlie whipped, and so brought 
to declare the truthe of this impos- 
ture.”—(Jardine, p. 86.) This was in 
1581. 

In considering the different kinds of 
engines of torture, we are again thrown 
back to the domestic slavery of the 
ancients. Mr. Blair remarks, that ‘‘a 
vast variety of engines of torment were 
used by the Romans; and, in so far 
as we can judge, from the mention 
made of them by ancient writers, little 
new in the modes of inflicting pain 
was devised by modern ingenuity 
during any of the religious persecu- 
tions, or other too celebrated occa- 
sions, when such cruelty has been dis- 
played in more recent ages.’’—(Blair’s 
Slavery amongst the Romans, p. 63.) 

Whether the equuleus of the ancients 
was the rack of modern days, or the 
wooden horse, formerly used as a mi- 
litary punishment, and an engraving of 
which may be seen in Grose’s Military 
Antiquities (11. 199), seems doubtful. 
Our word “ rack” is evidently descrip- 
tive. lt means simply “a stretcher ;” 
an engine for stretching the frame be- 
yond its natural form. We have seen 
what is the traditional origin of its 
name of the “‘ the Duke of Exeter’s 
daughter.” 

Scavenger’s, or Skevington’s irons, 
or the scavenger’s daughter, was an 
invention of Sir William Skevington, 
or Skeffington, who was Lieutenant of 
the Tower, and afterwards Governor 
of Ireland, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. <A description of this fright- 
ful engine, extracted from Tanner’s 
Societas Europea, is given by Mr. Jar- 
dine, in a note at p. 15, and there is 
also an account of it and of other en- 
gines of torture employed at the Tower 
in a note to Lingard’s England (vit. 
521). It was the reverse of the rack, 
torturing by compression instead of 
elongation. The prisoner being made 
to kneel, a hoop of iron, composed of 
two parts connected by a hinge, was 
introduced under his legs, and fastened 
over his back. The victim was gradu- 
ally compressed by drawing the cne 
end of the hoop over the other. 

The manacles, Mr. Jardine thinks, 
were first introduced at Bridewell, 
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about 1588.—(Jardine, p. 37, n. and 
App.) The documents in the Appendix 
do not exactly prove this, but they 
seem to shew that this torture was not 
used at the Tower until about 1598. 
If the manacles and the iron gauntlets 
were the same, there is a description 
of them in Lingard. We cannot con- 
cur in Mr. Jardine’s notion, that the 
manacles were the same as the iron 
collar, an engine which compressed 
the sufferer’s neck down towards his 
feet. He founds this opinion upon a 
line in the Tempest—‘‘ I’ll manacle 
thy neck and feet together ;” the poe- 
tical license of which is very obvious. 
The word occurs several times in Shak- 
spere, and never with any such mean- 
ing as Mr. Jardine supposes. There 
does not seem any good ground for 
supposing that they were anything 
more than the manice of the ancients, 
which are described as chains for the 
hands.” 

There was also a place, or cell, in 
the Tower used for the torturing pri- 
soners, called “‘ little-ease ;”’ the ear- 
liest mention of which that we have 
met with, is in Holinshed (111. 825) in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. At 
that time it was used by the House 
of Commons as a place of custody for 
a person who had committed a breach 
of their privileges. Lingard describes 
it as so constructed, that the prisoner 
could neither stand, walk, sit, or lie 
in it at full length, but was compelled 
to draw himself up in a squatting pos- 
ture. This is probably the same place 
which was also called Little Hell. 
A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons examined it in 1604, and re- 
ported that ‘“‘it was very loathsome 
and unclean, and not used for a long 
time, either for a prison or other 
cleanly purpose.”—(Jardine, p. 15 n.) 
They found in it the engine called Ske- 
vington’s daughter. 

An apartment something analogous 
to ‘* Little-ease,”” was known and de- 








27 Vide Gronovii Thesaur. Gree. Antiq. 
vi. p. 3701. The treatise of Laurentius 
there inserted, contains much information 
upon this subject generally. After quot- 
ing and commenting upon a great many 
passages relating to the equuleus, he was 
unable to come to any certain conclusion 
as to its precise form. ‘‘ Hec,’’ he says, 
‘“de equelei formA et usu. Tute cense. 
Ego in tuam ibo sententiam.”’ 
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‘scribed as ‘‘ the dungeon amongst the 


rats.” This was by the water’s edge, 
and when the tide rose was infested 
by multitudes of those animals. 

This disgusting catalogue might be 
considerably increased, but we have 
already exceeded our limits and must 
forbear. We intended also to have 
noticed the practice of torture in Ire- 
land and in Scotland, but have not 
space. The Iron-boot, which was long 
used in the latter country, has been 
rendered familiar to all the readers of 
Walter Scott, by the admirable de- 
scription of the torturing of Mac- 
Briar—(Old Mortality, Novels, X. 407, 
edit. 1830.) The Thumbscrews, or 
thumbikins, are also introduced into 
that scene by Sir Walter, but by a 
poetical license, for they do not seem 
to have been invented until a few years 
after the date of the events which are 
the subjects of that novel. There is an 
order made by the Scottish Privy Coun- 
cil, on the 23d July, 1684, in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘‘ Whereas the Boots 
were the ordinary way to expiscate 
matters relating to the government, 
and that there is now a new invention 
called the Thumbkins, which will be very 
effectual to the purposes and intent 
aforesaid, the Lords of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council do therefore ordain, that 
when any person shall, by their order, 
be put to the torture, the said boots 
and thumbkins both be applied to them 
as shall be found fit and convenient.” 
— (State Trials, x. 765. n.) In Scot- 
land two cases of torture occurred in 
the reign of William the Third, and 
the practice was not finally put an end 
to until the reign of Anne, when a sta- 
tute was passed for the purpose. The 
French had varieties of torture used 
amongst them ; the Brodequin, or bus- 
kin, a kind of boot, but made of wood 
instead of iron, and the torture-b 
water. In the latter case, the mout 
of the sufferer was forced or gagged 
open, and large quantities of water 
were poured down his throat. For- 
tescue (de laud. cap. 22) relates the 
disgusting sequence. An instance of 
the application of this water-torture in 
the year 1731, is recorded in the first 
volume of the Gent. Mag. (p. 225). 
The Chinese have a torture to extract 
evidence, which is practised at the pre- 
sent day, and consists in squeezing the 
ankles of men, or the fingers of women, 
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between three sticks tied triangularly. 
—(Davis’s China, 1. 242.) Probably 
also this barbarity still lingers in some 
parts of Italy, but in all the more en- 
lightened portions of the world it has 
happily become an object of abhor- 
rence and disgust. 
Dyce’s Works of Bentley. 
(Continued from p. 510.) 

BUT the greatest benefit, because 
most universal in its application, has 
been conferred by Bentley in being the 
first to teach critics how to detect 
- forgeries by looking at the internal 
evidence, and with little or no reference 
to the external. It is true that, here 
as elsewhere, his principles have been 
pushed to an absurd length. In fact, 
nearly one-half of Plato has been re- 
jected by modern scholars as spurious ; 
one-third of Demosthenes ; a fourth of 
Xenophon ; two or three orations of 
Lysias; one of Andocides; a play of 
Euripides, and the whole of a chorus 
in the Iphigenia in Aulis ; a chapter in 
Thucydides, and two or three treatises 
of Plutarch. But, on the other hand, 
a work has been attributed to Tacitus 
that had been previously denied to be 
his; and while the old Phedrus has 
been repudiated, a new one has ap- 
peared in a Vatican MS. that was 
thought to be the production of a 
modern scholar. 

Such have been the victories ob- 
tained by Bentley himself in the field 
of Classical Literature, or by those to 
whom he has pointed out the road to 
glory ; and there remains only for us 
to shew where he has met with a 
check, from the want of our steam- 
boat and rail-road to carry him over a 
shallow ora morass, where his richly- 
freighted bark has stranded and his 
over-loaded team has stuck fast in the 
mud, and been left without help from 
a Ruhnken and a Toup, the twin- 
stars! of criticism, and only partially 
by a Hercules in the person of Porson. 

In Vol. 1. p.,119. Bentley quotes 
from Pausanias, 11. p. 191. “"YAAos— 
pu) Tadaion pev ev waco bd "Helor 
dmmdabn, avnyopetln Se ev avSpacu, 
eonrep ye Kai evexyOn—which Mr. Dyce 
says is a mistake of Bentley’s for 
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évixnoe. Not so. It is rather an 
abortive correction: for Bentley saw 
that éviknoe wanted its accusative ; 
but did not see that Pausanias wrote 
overep avtixa evixnoe—where adrixa is 
the very word used by Diog. L. in 
Pythag. a’tixa mpoo Riva eis rods cvdpas 
Kat vuxnoat. 

P. 150. In the verse of Archestratus, 
quoted by Athenus, Oi8 eobew eO€- 
hovew door Kovrpny TeAcBaodn Vuyiyy Ké- 
xtnvraw—Bentley would read écot xer- 
cbarredeBodn. But though such double 
compounds are frequent in Aristopha- 
nes, one would prefer here €édovo’ of 
kemgyny katteheBadn VYuxnv— In the 
gloss of Hesychius quoted by Toup, 
Wuyi mvedpa te Cwiquoy mrnvdr, is a 
comic anapest—Vuxjs mvevpa Te Kal 
Covdtov mrnvov—applied to some sing- 
er, who, like the nightingale, is vow et 
preterea nihil. 

P. 178. The compliment paid to 
Epicharmus in Phalar. Epist. 98. is 
probably a fragment of the Sicilian 
dramatist, eis avip éuol rowodros amdons 
€oTe Suxedias pérpov: at least it runs 
at once into a tetrameter trochaic, the 
favourite measure of that poet — Eis 
dvnp €pol Todos €or maons eKeNias | 
Merpov—who parodied the language 
of Agamemnon addressed to Nestor in 
Hom. IA. A. eis por wodda@y avragios 
@\Xor, and to which Cicero alludes De 
Senect. §. 5. So too in Ep. x1. from 
the words ‘Qv eiruxovvrov Kav adits 
érép@ gupta Saino, jadeis oder 
irrov edrvyeiv d5é£o—Bentley acutely 
saw that érepos daiwov was a poetic 
expression; but did not see a dra- 
matic distich lying hid there—Kév 
a’ros érépo cupmrake *yo Saipon, Ad- 
Eaye ay jobeis ovdev hrrov edruyxeiv : 
nor that another fragment is discover- 
able in Epist. 92. cat od« ay éexpiyns 
Grws Tus Ewas xetpas avd ay ei Beds oe 
tis, Kab” tpas Tors TowTas, diaroon— 
if we read Kovx exdvyois ddods euads av 
otdapas Tas xeipas, od ijy beds y di- 
OTWON CE TIS. 

P. 199. In Soph. El. 112. Sepuvai re 
Ocdv maides Epwries Tobs adixws Ov1- 
oxovtas 6pare— Bentley would expunge 
tovs, and thus convert the line into a 
paremiac. Porson would read, ’Epw- 
vies at rovs—with Aldus, and expel the 








1 Witness their joint production, the edition of Longinus, which contains more 
learning, taste, and genius, than most books of double its size. 
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verse which follows épare. Mr. Dyce 
has not remarked that the passage 
has been restored by Burges in Tro. 
Pref. p. xxi. who reads, Ei rods ddixws 
Ovnokovtas épar "Ett, Tovs 7 edvas bTr0- 
kNemropevous. 

P. 200. In Eurip. Med. 1087. Tav- 
pov 51) yévos ev moddaiow Evpos dv 
iows— Bentley would read rodAaiciv vy’ 
Evpos—which Porson says is more 
worthy of the ye-loving Heath than of 
Bentley. He therefore proposes Tavpov 
yap 8)—but 6) cannot thus be sepa- 
rated from zadpov. Euripides probably 
wrote Iatpoy 51) yévos ev modXais piav 
Evpous, where éy roAXais piay is similar 
to the Horatian, ‘ Una de multis,’ and 
to Thucyd. 1. 83. Kal dvavépia pndé 
moAAas pea TONE ereNOciv Soxeir@ eivat : 
for so Benedict has corrected roddovs 
from Valla’s version, ‘multas urbes 
uni.’? 

P. 216. In Schol. Pind. Olymp. v. 6. 
“Ore arn eat appa e& nuidver Cevyx- 
bév: cibiopevoy Sé immas ayoviferOa 
"Acavdpactos emerndevoe Kai tpedvors 
dyoviterOa—Bentley would read, ayo- 
viterOar O¢poavdpds tis—for, says he, 
this Thersandrus is the same as the 
Thersyas mentioned by Pausanias, p. 
155. But of such interchange of 
names Porson, says Dobree, found no 
instance. Bentley should have read, 
dyaviter ba Gepavas pavdpats tisiv ere- 
tndevoe. See Hesych. Mavdpa’ épxn, 
ppaypol, Va, onKot Body Kai inmrav— 
where Alberti quotes Gloss. Mavdpat 
Opeppareav’ Caule. Mavdpa aiyav, Ca- 
prile. It was an Alexandrian word, 
and is found in Theocrit. Id. rv. 61. 
where the Schol. explains pavdpay by 
Thy Tav mpoBarey dpxayny, and is fre- 
quent in the Septuagint. See Valcke- 
naer on Ammon. p. 155., Toup in 
Theocrit. p. 391., and Suid. 1. p. 460. 
In Hesych. Bos would read avAai for 
ida. He should have preferred vin, 
which is only the Latin suile put into 
Greek letters, explained in Hesych. by 
dpsdos, and similar in meaning to 
xotponavSpioy found in Etymol. M. 
p. 736. With regard to the facts, it is 
plain that Thersyas was a breeder of 
mules, as Anah was, while he tended 
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the asses of his father Gibeon, as we 
learn from Genes. xxxvi. 24. which 
Bishop Blomfield has explained in his 
‘Dissertation upon the Traditional 
Knowledge of a Promised Redeemer,’ 
p- 127. by referring to A®lian. N. A. 
who records the opinion of Democritus 
that pr) eivar picews roinna TH hpiovor, 
GX’ exivoias avOpwrivns Kai TOdApns, os 
ay eirots, porxidtov emiréxynpua Kai KNép- 
pat Soxet Sé prot, 7 8 ds, 6 dvos troy 
Biacdpevos Kata TOxny KURTA (read Kvo- 
rroujoa), paOnras d¢ dvOpamrovs ris Bias 
TavTNS yeyernpevous cita pevror (q. von- 
part) mpooedOeiy eri tiv ris yovns av- 
trav ovynOecav. The Bishop then refers 
to Pfeifferi Opera Philolog. p. 87. Biel 
Thes. Philolog. V. Tayi. and his Lord- 
ship might have stated that in Cid. 
C. 304. Sophocles meant a mule by 
his Airvaias mwdov, as shewn by the 
Schol. Bekk. in Aristoph. Eip. 73. who 
quotes from Pindar, ris dyaoxdprov 
SixeXias dynpa. 

P. 339. In the passage of Herodot. 
v. 83. quoted by Bentley, where the 
goddesses Anpia and Avénoia are said 
to have been honoured by the Epi- 
daurians with yxopotor yuvatkniow xep- 
topiowt, he would have corrected Aa- 
pia, had he remembered the fragment 
of Euripides, preserved in Diodor. 
Sic. xx. 41. Tis rodvopacrév xarovet- 
Surrdv Bporois Ov« oide Aapias Tis Ac- 
Bvorixns yevos—which was evidently 
the Speech cf Lamia herself in the 
prologue, as may be inferred from Lac- 
tantius Inst. Div. 1. 6. ‘Secundam 
(Sibyllam) Libyssam, cujus meminit 
Euripides in Lamiz prologo;’ while the 
scene of the play was probably laid in 
Epidaurus, and its subject not very 
unlike the last part of the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus. 

P. 395. In the restoration of the 
fragment of Nossis, Bentley scopo aber- 
ravit longissime ; Porson has, on the 
contrary, hit the bull’s eye at nearly 
every shot. He has, however, left us 
to bag a leash of birds; for Nossis 
probably wrote, °O Sir’, et rv ye meis 
moti KadXixopoy Mirvdnyny, Tow Sar- 
bods Xapirov 7 dvbeow icddpevos, Ei- 
mreiv €v* Movoraor dudaény, dy ye Adxpis 





2 Elmsley wished to read Iladpov 8€ yévos’ piav €v modAais—observing Mat piav 
was found probably in the copy of the Scholiast, and quotes very appositely Heracl. 


328. Eva yap ev wodXois tows Evipors ty. 


pias, only because nobody else would do so, 


Hermann objects to the introduction of 
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ya Tikrer, toas* ert 0 &v, rotvoya Néo- 
ois’ ti—where the Sampois dvbeow 
ioddpuevos will be perfectly intelligible 
to those, who know what kind of a 
lady Sappho was, in whose ear the 
stranger would be able, like a bee in a 
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hare-bell, to murmur out the message 
from her rival Nossis. 

P. 397. The Locrian song, to which 
only a'Tom Moore or Tommy Little 
could do justice in a translation, was 
probably thus found in the original : 


5 in pik ts 
Mj) mpodds dip’, | ixerevo* || wplv poder - | rhvov, avicre 


a ‘ s ‘ 
pry Kakov pélya troujen || Kat oe kai pe | 
cepa yap* | Be, rd as || de 


All the verses are of the same kind, 
except the last, where an anapest ée 
émijs is put instead of a trochee in the 
other two. With regard to the sense, 
compare ‘ The Rejected Addresses :’ 
“6 To see bright Phoebus, through the gal- 
lery pane, 
Tinge with his beams the beams of Drury 
Lane.”’ 

Vol. 1. p. 62. In the fragment of 
Epicharmus, quoted by Pollux, neither 
Salmasius, nor Bentley, nor Toup, nor 
Lobeck saw the whole sense of the 
passage, and they consequently missed 
the true reading, which is probably, 
domep ai rrovnpai pavries | Ai” brove- 

ovTat yovaikas papas, ais TMevTOVYKLOV | 
Apyupéov, Grats dé Aitpay, tais © év 
Hpiritprov | Acyopevat, kraTrév Te -yeyvo- 
oxev 0 aT aitavr av déeyer Bavr, i. e. 
like knavish fortune-tellers, who feed 
upon foolish women, from whom 
receiving a silver five-ounce piece, and 
a litra from others, and from some even 
a single half-litra, say, that they know 
of any thing stolen, and can tell what- 
ever they are asked ;’ for thus ais— 
dexdpueva is similar to the construction 
first noticed by Porson on Hec. 533. 
while KAATIIEN TI scarcely differs 
from KAI TIANTA, and art arort av 
from To Tw Thy av. 

Pp. 64 and 65. In the two other 
passages of Epicharmus, quoted by 
Pollux, and corrected by Bentley, the 
prince of critics, has been only not3 a 
dead shot. In the latter, the vulgate has 
"ANN Gpas Kadai kal riot dipves ebpyaovar 
dé por kal vovppous, Todatiie yap evre 
ras patrpds. From whence Bentley 
elicited “AAN Guos Kadai te wiol 7’ 
dipves etipnoovoi por Acxa vovppous* 
modarea yap €vTe pera Tas parépos. 
But he forgot that dpves is never femi- 
nine. We must read AAN épos Sexedu- 
Kol mioi 7 dpves—for the Sicilian sheep, 

Cd 








evNakptavas* 

mis Ovpidos | ov« exopnaa ; 

like the Merino of Spain, were cele- 
brated for the fineness of the fleece. 
Hence, too, mwAaréa must be changed 
into mAaréo. Besides, as vdpes is 
found in the Tabula Heracleensis, 
Valckenaer on Theocrit. v. 16. would 
read véuws, and votpev in the other 
fragment, instead of vodppos and vovp- 
pov. For the illustrious Ludovic saw 
that a short vowel would be lengthened 
before a doubled »; but he forgot that 
Epicharmus had made it short in a 
fragment preserved by Hephest. p. 5— 
15. — evvpuvos | “H potear avrnxoicas 
macav pirddupos | "Hyw. Toup indeed 
in Suid. 1. p. 419, and rv. p. 382. 
would read Acka vovp|yas mo|ddoulds 
yap | €vri | Kal ras |ware|pos. But he 
forgot that Adovs has the first short 
(see Maltb. Prosod. Gr.) : besides, he 
has introduced an useless to. Nor has 
he been more successful in standing, 
a la Ducrow, with a harp in his hand, 
upon the back of the untamed Bentley ; 
for, where the Pegasus of criticism had 
struck an Epicharmic stream out of 
the rock of Pollux, on which had been 
inscribed by some bungling stone- 
cutter—Kijpv& iav eiOis mpd por déxa 
votppeav pdrxov kadijv—Toup would 
read Ev@is mpid vovppov déxa por pd- 
oxov kakav—forgetting that poe could 
not be separated from mpi, as shewn 
by Eupolis in Aigi Fragm. 18. ’Epet 
mpos avTov, @ Mpr@ pow oeAdxtov—and 
by Aristoph. ’Ay. 777. Idcov mpi@pai 
got; and by Antiphan. in Athen. p. 
358. D. od & dyopacets jyiv, AaBov— 
dpyipwv. But neither Bentley, nor 
Toup, nor Valckenaer, saw that Epi- 
charmus wrote—Eya 8€ xapv&d ¥ idv 
Ev@is, “ mpd por Séxa votppov pdoyov 
kadav,’’ as is evident from Aristoph. 
"Ax. 713. where the vulgate has "Ey 
d€ xapvé@ Atxaro\w éra* Atkatéro- 
Nis, ) Ans mpiacOa youpia; but where 





3 For so that passage has been corrected by Burges on Esch. Eumen. 23. in lieu 
of the absurd “H povorxay éxovra—to whose note we willingly refer the inquisitive 
reader. 
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the author wrote "Eya 5¢ xapvg@ ya, 
Atxaworrodus éra, Atxatorrohis, Ans pot 
mpiac bat xotpia; for thus Ajjs poe mpl- 
aga, * Will you buy of me?’ is simi- 
Jar to Ey mpr@pa r@de, ‘ Shall I buy 
of this fellow?’ in Aristoph. Barp. 
1227. while for the substitution of 
éra, ‘friend,’ in lieu of the absurd 67a, 
we are indebted to Burges on Aésch. 
Suppl. 598. who there quotes some 
instances of the Doric word érns; and 
he might have added the Doric treaty 
preserved by Thucyd. v. 79. and are 
Feras are Sayos found in the celebrated 
Elian Inscription ; an expression simi- 
lar to ovre Sijuos ovr érns* avip in 
the fragment of Aischylus, quoted by 
Eustath. in IA. Z. p. 641—501. In 
fact unless €ra be introduced, no reason 
could be given why the Megarean 
pork-seller should know the name of 
the Athenian Diceopolis. Lastly, the 
insertion of ya is well supported by 
Aristoph. Ay. 598. "Eya 8¢ knpitre ye. 

We come now to the first, and per- 
haps the greatest, of Bentley’s works, 
the ‘ Epistola ad Millium :’ which in 
our youthful days was never out of our 
hands ; and now that we have tarried 
at Jericho till our beards are grown, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that 
one page of that Epistle will convey 
a more correct notion of the powers of 
mind requisite to form a first-rate 
Scholar, than could be obtained from 
the perusal of the cart-loads of rubbish, 
shot twice a year, upon the lay-stalls 
of a Leipsig book-fair. 

V. i. p- 312. In the gloss. of Hesy- 
chius — ‘Epporifoper’ "Tov *Opdadrn’ 
Tues pomigew amrédocav TO drexvever bat 
kal i dpabever Oat, Kak@s* €oTt yap parros 6 
Aeros Kat Totkidos xpos kai eBads, 
kat Ta gow TOV pomav meypata kava Kat 
oeiotpa kupiws,—Bentley would read 
drexvirever Oar—and similarly i in ’Epto- 
mefouny i) i Texyntevouny, "Eppomifouer, 
nrexurevouev. So far correctly enough ; 
but when he would substitute yédyat 
or yeryia for BeBaos, he plainly proves 
his criticism to be as rotten as a rope 
of sand. He should have read—ai 
BiBruvos* kadeirat Oo ov Tav p porrav 
mréypata, Kava Kai Kdviotpa kupios. 
The fact is, there were two kinds of 
baskets, one made of the bydlos, a kind 
of aquatic plant (whence the English 
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Bible), and the other of wicker; al- 
though of the byblus ropes were also 
made, as we learn from Theophrast. 
H. P. rv. 9. and Pliny H. N. xm. 14. 
and Hermippus quoted by. Athen, I. 


p- 27. F. ek & Alyirrov ra xpepacra 
‘tevie kat BUBXos. 
P. 314. In the fragment of Ion 


quoted by Athen. x. §. 1. imd 8€ rips 
evepnpias Karemuve kat Ta Kaa Kal Tas 
dvOpaxas—where Toup T. 11. p. 535. 
and Schweighzuser after him foolishly 
defend the absurd evdnyias—Bentley 
would read BovAmias. He should have 
read BovOowias. Gregorius quoted by 
H. Stephens in BovOoivns, 6 BovOoivas 
Tov yewpyov kal Tov apdtny Body Aai-as 
kal tiv kAjow haBaov ex Tis mpakews, 
when speaking of Hercules, whose 
voracity is alluded to perpetually. 
Plutarch. Sy mpos. tv. 4. p. 667. Kai 
yap dyobayous kat ddowWuxous Aeyopev 
ovxi Tois Boeiots Xaipovras ooTep “Hpa- 
Ans, 68 Tois Kpeace xAwpa GiKa Exar 
ijrOev: from whence bishop Monk 
might have supplied a lacuna in E surip. 

Alcest. 771. by reading ’AAN’ ef re pH 
peporper, Grpuvev épery, Kpéacr Boeious 
xAwpa atx’ ererOiov—similar to Calli- 
mach. H. in Dian. 146. Tuipvibvos 
“Hpos "Eornkev mpd Tu@v, woTWeype- 
vos, et Te epovor Netae riov eecpa: 

and thus our SovOowias will correspond 
to the ddnpayias of Athenzus. 

The last passage which we think it 
necessary to touch upon in proof of the 
old saw, applicable even to a Bentley, 
that eis ap ob wav dpa, is where he 
would elicit in p 316. from the corrup- 
tions in Galen, "Amngée méuquéw ov édas 
dipov, a verse of Aschylus, ’Ampge 
mreugueé ’ Toviov médas mépov, or Amiée 
mepqgué €& €w vehaapépov. Hermann 
however would prefer ’Amjge méugu 
as invod aedacdopov. The true read_ 
ing is "Amie mepgué odvoy vehardépos, 
where diy §e—ovvov i. ec. obpavoy may 
be compared with @ ikero e aiyhr) New- 
ev otdruprovde be Hépos dorpinrovga in 
Apoll. Rh. 111. 1355. and Ipds otpavdv 
yap ekepew ai mrexravat Karvod quoted 
by Longin. §. 3. from schylus, who 
had i in ‘mind the Homeric aiyAj—eis 
ovpavov ixe in IX. B. 453. With re- 

gard to oedacddpos, Bentley might 
com quoted Hesych. S<haagédpos* ap 
mpotpépos ; and supplied from the same 





* Hence we can understand the gloss. of Hesych. Suvérau* oupmodira, and cor- 
rect also Zuvepérat’*—ovverat, ovpmodXira, by reading ovyyaira, 
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incomparable Lexicon another verse of 
Sophocles, evidently belonging to this 
passage, IIpooavbepifovca mopummovprd- 
ya* mpos rov aidepa rowica dare ava 
méprecOa tiv pddya, where plainly 
lies hid Tpocabepigove’ tyuropripov 
prsya—for thus tyuréumpov would 
be similar to tyiBdapovas and tyumd- 
povs, both found in Hesych. To 
the same play of Sophocles belongs 
another fragment preserved in a cor- 
rupted state in Galen, Teuquye racav 
éYuayedov rupés: from which Bentley 
(p. 318.) would elicit Meugiy: macay 
_Gyw ayyed@ tmupés, — words, which 
would be intelligible enough, if we add 
’Ereoxiage, i. e. ‘blinded every eye 
with the sulphur fumes, the messen- 
ger of fire ;’ for thus méuduyt—Emeo- 
xia¢e would be similar to the language 
of Philo-Jud. p. 2. ra tmepBaddovra 
KaAAn Tals pappapvyuis Tas Tov évrvy- 
xavovTov xas émurxuigovra. We 
should however prefer to read Héudey 
éravo’, iv WW’ 6 y eyyekav tupds— 
where ézavoe alludes to Jupiter, who 
did with the mock-lightning of Sal- 
moneus, what the Charley did with 
the little farthing rushlight, put it 
under an extinguisher ; or in the ma- 


jestic language of Virgil—‘ At pater 
omnipotens densa inter nubila telum 
Contorsit ; non ille faces et fumea tedis 


Lumina,’ and struck the impious 
wretch. who, laughing at the bolts of 
Jove, had, like one of the fire-bri- 
gade, 

With torch’s glare and clattering fect 

Along the pavement paced. 
With regard to the expression of 6 7 
€eyyeA@v mupos—where the genitive fol- 
lows éyyedar, it is sufficient to refer to 
Soph. Aj. 969. Tt djra Tove ér’ eyye- 
Ae@ev dv kara; and to Aristoph. “Imm. 
1310. jpav—eyxaveira. Lys. 272. €uov 
—eyxavotvra: while as regards the 
story, allusion is made to it in Calli- 
mach. Fragm. 456. quoted in Bois- 
sonad. Anecdot. Gree. 111. p. 271. 

We cannot close these remarks with- 
out stating that, but for Mr. Dyce’s 
industry, we should not have been able 
to recollect one half of the scholars who 
have referred to Bentley, nor without 
such reference should we have been 
able to do anything, if indeed anything 
be done, of value, in behalf of Greek 
literature. 


Review.—Miss Strickland’s Poems. 
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Floral Sketches. By Agnes Strickland. 


AGNES STRICKLAND is one of 
the most pleasing and clever poctesses 
of the present day: we have divided 
our heart between her and Mary 
Howitt ; but Mary Howitt lives a long 
distance off; and then there is a Mr. 
Howitt, or Friend Howitt, whom we 
stand much in fear of, seeing that he 
is the greatest Iconoclast of the present 
day. But Agnes Strickland lives at 
Rydon Hall, and many a moonlight 
night, unknown to her, our steps have 
wandered near her sacred dwelling; 
—our eyes have watched the last 
gleams of her poetic lamp, and traced 
her light and airy shadow on the wall 
of her chamber.—Such is the power of 
beauty, goodness, and genius united, 
over the heart even of a Reviewer.— 
By the bye, has Miss Strickland never 
seen a tall, pensive, solitary-looking 
man, dressed in black, with a shovel 
hat, strolling along the shore, or walk- 
ing in the fields near Mayford, with 
Stephens’s folio New Testament under 
his arm? Has she never heard, under 
her window of a Summer eve, a song 
begining, 

On Parnassus you may pick land, 

Walking there with Agnes Strickland, &c. 
That person, we now openly confess 
it, is no other than ourselves: that 
we were obliged suddenly and unex- 
pectedly to change our quarters, and 
leave that part of the country, was 


owing to an unfortunate circumstance 


that happened to us—but with which 
the public have nothing to do.—If 
any body, however, should pick up 
our note-book which we dropped at 
our departure, [and which contains 
some of our latest sonnets, as well as 
our expenses since we left London, 
and which we promise are of no use 
but to ourselves,}] and will leave it 
at the office of our Magazine in 
Chancery Lane, they will be hand- 
somely rewarded by our worthy Pub- 
lisher. It is marked with S. U. 5. C. 
L. 7. H. L. which mean Sylvanus 
Urban, 57, Chancery Lane, Holborn, 
London. But enough of our private 
affairs. 
‘¢ Le respect m’empéche de—parler. 

Que de peine & dissimuler ! 

Ep que l’on souffre de martyre 

D’admirer, et ne l’oser dire.’’ 


In this volume are some very ele- 
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gant and poetic pieces; the versifi- 
cation and language always natural and 
easy; and the thoughts and images, 
well selected and arranged. We shall 
give the ‘Shooting Star,’ which re- 
minds us much in its style of Mr. 
Campbell’s poem on the‘ Rainbow.’ 


‘¢Oh! for an Angel’s mighty wing 
To break thy radiant flight, 

Thou unexplain’d mysterious thing 
That glancest through the night !— 


Traveller of paths to Man unknown, 
Through boundless fields of air, 

Scarce mark’d by mortal eyes, ere gone, 
None knows, or guesses where. 


Comet art thou? or wand’ring Star 
On thy appointed round ? 

Or Seraph in her shining car, 
On some high mission bound ? 


As erst the heavenly Bow was here 
A sign from God to Man, 

Appear’st thou to some distant sphere 
Beyond our glance to scan. 


Or to some doom’d and guilty world 
Denouncing wrath ¢ivine ; 

With red destroying flag unfurl’d 
Dost thou avenging shine ? 


Or hast thuu from the birth of Time, 
Since heaven’s azure arch 

Was lightly spann’d with steps sublime 
Pursued thy wondrous march ?— 


Say, hast thou thine appointed place 
Amidst the starry train 

Which thou dost through unbounded 
Press onward to obtain ? [space 


Or wilt thou that unwearied course 
Through countless ages run 
With fresh and unabated force 
As when ’twas first begun ; 


When young Creation’s birthday song 
By morning stars was sung ; 

And from the rapt angelic throng 
The loud hosannas rung ? 


Meteor or Star! whate’er thou art, 
Our feebler race below 

May muse and dream, and guess in part, 
But ne’er will fully know. 

Weak Reason’s power could never reach 
To thy meridian height, 

Nor Science her disciples teach 
To calculate thy flight. 

Go, tell Presumption all must err 
Who venture on thy road; 

And bid the proud Philosopher 
Walk humbly with his God. 


We have no fear but this pleasing 
little volume will approve itself to 
every poetical and cultivated mind. 


Gent. Mac, Vou. VII. 


Revizrw.—Shepherd’s Autumn Day. 
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An Autumn Day, &c. By John 


Shepherd. 


WE do not think that this volume 
will be popular; for the subject of the 
poem is perhaps too spiritual for the 
many, while it is not finished enough 
to be attractive to the well-judging few. 
There is no want of good versification 
and good language in parts, but it is 
very unequal; and often the subjects 
and the illustrations do not appear to 
us toharmonize. We are not in favour 
of philosophical poems, either for the 
author’s sake or our own: nor do we 
know any instances of such poems 
being popular, except as regards those 
more attractive parts of them used as 
illustrations of the rest, and abounding 
in images drawn from the objects of 
sense, and views and products of 
nature. A few parts of Lucretius are 
alone read ; yet his is the finest philo- 
sophical poem that was ever written : 
and only a few parts of Akenside. 
Pope, who was a great master of the 
art of Composition, knew this, and filled 
his Essay on Man with illustrations, 
images, similes, names and persons, 
as thick as a galaxy of stars. .For 
want of this, with versification equally 
polished and elegant, and a subject 
not inferior, Prior’s Solomon is utterly 
neglected. 

We think that Mr. Shepherd has 
talents and acquirements sufficient to 
compose a poem that would be read 
with pleasure; but his subject must 
be more plain and familiar, and his 
plan more complete. Let him recol- 
lect, when Plato wrote poetry, his 
subjects belonged to the Earth. The 
notes he has added to his Poem are 
entertaining, and his collection of the 
opinions of the greatest philosophers 
and metaphysicians on the mind of the 
lower animals, has been read by us 
with much gratification to our curiosi- 
ty; and the speculations on their en- 
joying a future existence, convey more 
than we thought could be brought in 
favour of the proposition. Certainly, 
the advance of the creature from lower 
to higher, from imperfect to perfect, 
from finite to infinite, seems the very 
spirit of the original design ; there is 
room enough in the boundless Crea- 
tion for all their manifold changes and 
developements of their augmented 
powers. Though they cannot have 
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Reason (in its true and higher sense), 
as Coleridge observed, because, if they 
had, they would become responsible 
beings ; yet it is also clear, that, beside 
possessing the lowest part of mind, 
which is the animal instinct, they 
have an understanding superior to it, 
flexible, and to be improved by edu- 
cation ; and with modes and habits of 
thought and knowledge, which, much 
changing their original nature, can be 
transmitted from sire to son through 
the race,* as is seen in the domesti- 
cated animals. It may be a fair, as it 
is a most pleasing supposition, to be- 


- lieve that this improvement can go on 


in their nature, as it will in ours, and 
if the ‘lion is to lie down with the 
lamb,’ in that very mansuetude of 
disposition given to the previously san- 
guinary animal, a commencement of 
that improvement is exhibited. At 
any rate, it may be permitted to us to 
indulge in speculations on such a sub- 
ject, seeing that we are only occupying 
the revered footsteps of one of the 
most cautious as well as the most pro- 
found philosophers on this subject. 


The Voluntary System. By the Rev. 
R. Maitland. 


MR. Maitland has been very dili- 
gent in making himself master of the 
discipline, habits, and laws of the sec- 
tarian church, which, under its much 
praised voluntary system, has been 
held up in a triumphant opposition to 
the one established by the law of the 


land, and united to the constitution 
of the state: it is with pleasure that 
we recommend the attentive perusal of 
this book, in which a variety of curious 
information is brought together, to all 
persons who are interested in this much 
agitated question; and we have no he- 
sitation regarding the conviction that 
it will produce in their minds. A more 
miserable picture cannot be conceived of 
the destitution and servility of the mi- 
nisters, of the avarice, meanness, and 
insolence of the lay members, of the 
dissensions among the different con- 
gregations, of the debt on their cha- 
pels, of their mode of ‘ begging’ to 
relieve them from it,—of the method 
by which the salaries of the ministers 
are raised, of the interference of the 
congregation with the domestic life 
and private concerns of their ministers, 
as lately in the case of Mr. Fox, the 
Unitarian preacher, and others men- 
tioned in the “‘ Autobiography of a Dis- 
senting Minister ;”’ these circumstancs 
are so vividly and so truly pourtrayed 
in Mr. Maitland’s book, and _ their 
truth verified by the statements fetched 
from the different publications of Dis- 
senters, as fully to authorise Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s assertion at Glasgow — 
** That the arguments in favour of the 
voluntary system were the most séu- 
pid he ever heard.” We could not 
abridge this work without injury to 
its effect; its statements should be 
read in their full expansion, as Mr. 
Maitland gives them: for ourselves, 
we can only say that we should pre- 





* This view of the future prospects of 


the Animal Creation, would raise them in 





our eyes in the scale of existence, and would lead to increased care and tenderness. 
We are most thankful for the laws preventing cruelty to animals, which we consider 
to have done much good. But are open cruelties committed in the streets in mo- 
mentary explosions of brutal passion, to be compared with the more protracted 
sufferings and ingenious torments, hidden from us in secret recesses, where horses are 
taught, against their nature, to perform actions of a kind not to be required of them ? 
We have seen with sorrow in some noble animals at Astley’s, the large wounds made 
by the constant spur in the side :—we have seen the heavy whip or stick held in 
terrorem, on which the eye of the animal was incessantly fixed, while it was unseen 
by the audience and unsuspected by them :—we have seen the momentary exaltation 
of the animal, produced by pain, subside into heavy and listless languor as soon as the 
infliction was withdrawn. If this can be seen on the Stage, what must be going on 
when off? We have heard that Mr. Ducrow has said, that his riders are some of the 
greatest ruffians in existence. Under their hands, we tremble to think what the 
sufferings of these noble animals must be : not to be removed even by Leibnitz’ philo- 
sophical and ingenious position, ‘ that suffering, when unaccompanied by consciousness 
of personal identity, must be comparatively light.’ Under this head must be classed 
also the cruelties of those ignorant brutes, huntsmen and gamekeepers, whose only 
instrument of education is the lash ; also the anglers about Hampton Court are not 
to be forgotten. 
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fer our own church if it were not 
merely to continue, but to double the 
stations of dignity and comparative 
repose it possesses for those learned 
and pious men who have retired from 
the exertions of their manhood, to the 
comparative tranquillity of age; we 
would prefer it, even with the pomp 
and ceremony that Laud himself would 
have bestowed on it ; than reduced to 
the beggarly elements,—the pauperized, 
mean, jealous, discontented, and, after 
all, most inefficient state of the Sec- 
tarian Chapels here described. We 
would rather double our bishops’ in- 
comes, yéa, and power,—the stalls of 
our Canons and Prebendaries, than 
have chapels such as the Reverend Mr. 
Davies’s at Taunton, who received the 
half-yearly contribution from his pa- 
rishioners, from the hands of Richard 
Meade King, Esq, which amounted to 
£1. 6s. 6d. being at the rate of a half- 
penny a week! ! or than be supported 
by Mrs. S.’s two cheeses once a year. 
young Mr. Woodcock’s hare, Thomas 
Spring’s occasional present of rab- 
bits, or Nanny Grey’s young goose,— 
(p. 347), which devotional and liberal 
gifts are to supply the place of the 
lawful property which the piety of our 
ancestors, and the liberality of the 
government, bestowed as an offer- 
ing on the altar of God, to promote 
the piety of the people, to support a 
learned, active, and efficient ministry, 
and to consecrate as it were, and sanc- 
tify by that which was set apart, the 
remainder of their worldly posses- 
sions; to remind them of the source 
from whence they derived them, of 
the moderation with which they should 
be sought for, and the proper ends to 
which they should be devoted. Nanny 
Grey’s geese will grow grey before we 
roast them ! 





The Solace of Song ; short Poems sug- 
gested by Scenes in Italy. 8vo. 


WE cannot say that this lyre is 
swept by a master’s hand, or that 
these poems ever “‘ display a very high 
degree of excellence,” but they are in 
general written in good taste, not un- 
graceful in expression, or unmusical 
in versification, and consecrated by a 
spirit of devotion. We do not know 
that we can do better than transcribe 
the introductory one :— 
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THE CROSS. 


The Cross, the Cross! how throbs my 
heart 
Whene’er its hallow’d form I see, 
Pledge of a sure and glorious rest 
To worms like me. 


As on this stranger-land I go, 

I hail my lov’d Redeemer’s sign, 

The blood-stain’d Cross—It was his woe, 
And it is mine. 


I cannot shew its gentle sway, 

Nor would I, if my soul had power, 

Whether it climb yon mountain way, 
Or lofty tower. 


Then tell me not of Satan’s lure, 
Or man’s missuse of hallowed things ; 
No deed of ill, or thought impure 

From the Cross springs. 


What, tho’ on many a mystic rite, 

Deep characters of shame are graven ; 

The cross-crown’d dome directs the sight 
From earth to heaven ; 


What tho’ in some lone shadowy dell, 
It trace where murderer’s hand hath been, 
A fouler deed its symbols tell, 

And mine the sin. 


Then ’tis not pride forbids me bow 

My knee, yon lowly group among :— 

There sate to watch on Calvary’s brow, 
No nobler throng. 


And if to me, so vile, be given 

Humbly to sit at Jesus’ feet, 

I would not wish in earth or heaven 
A prouder seat. 


Yet, tho’ a sign of love so true, 
Crest of the mediatorial throne ; 
It must not claim the honour due 

To Christ alone :— 
To him my willing vows I pay, 
While here I tread the path he trod, 
His Cross wy solace by the way, 

But not my God! 





Christian Institutes ; a Series of Dis- 
courses and Tracts. Selected and 
arranged by Christ. Wordsworth, 
D.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 


THIS work is dedicated to the stu- 
dents in the Universities, and to the 
junior members of the liberal profes- 
sions, as a means of promoting their 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual im- 
provement. The author says, 


‘« Our English universities undertake 
to conduct their youth through a scheme 
of instruction comprising certain portions 
of polite literature, abstract and mixed 
sciences, and theology, and this course is 
required to be prosecuted in common by 
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all students. These will, it is obvious, differ 
greatly from one another in the degrees 
of their success. But the same three 
kinds of proficiency are required and put 
to the proof in all. For myself, I am 
decidedly of opinion that in this last cha- 
racteristic a great part of our strength and 
our public uses consists. Though this is 
not the place for manifesting, as I think 
might be manifested, the suitableness of 
such a state of things to an elementary 
course of intellectual exercise ; its con- 
formity to the dictates of an enlightened 
philosophy and to the genius and charac- 
ter of Christianity itself, rightly under- 
stood, and finally to the entire frame 
of society subsisting in this country, and 
to the genuine principles and the urgent 
necessities of our free Constitution, both 
in Church and State, grounded as they 
are on the joint foundation of that Chris- 
tianity and that philosophy.”’ 


The author then proceeds to give 
his opinion that more ought to be ac- 
complished under the division of theo- 
logical learning than has been done, 
and that by the general sanction of the 
university; and that firm foundations 
should be laid at the public schools, 
previous to the education of the Uni- 
versity commencing, and more attain- 
ment in Theology should be required 
of those who enter on their academical 
career. With regard to the present 
work, the author says— 


‘¢ Whatever is required already in the 
theological department, either by the 
University itself, or any of its several 
colleges, or whatever shall be enacted 
hereafter, it was no part of my wishes or 
designs, through means of this work, to 
exercise any direct interference upon that 
in the remotest degree, or any influence of 
any kind, save such as might be subordi- 
nate or subsidiary. But her part per- 
formed—the University having rendered 
her scheme and system of an elementary 
character, as full and complete as she can 
desire—it still appeared to me that there 
would, not the less on that account, but 
even the more, be occasion and room for 
another effort and work of a more diffusive 
and general character: a work whose aim 
should be to build up the love of Chris- 
tianity upon and along with the know- 
ledge of it. Present religion to the youth- 
ful mind in the attractive and command- 
ing form in which it hasa right to be pre- 
sented; maintained, that is, and illustrated 
as it ought by the strongest powers and the 
choicest graces of the affections, the reason 
and the imagination, through the voice of 


the wise and pious, the eloquent and good, 
and so a suitable occupation be supplied 
for a due share of such seasons as can be 
set apart for sacred meditation and exer- 
cise, when we may be warranted in 
specifying to the student his Sundays, the 
holidays of the church, and his academical 
vacations; and wherefore shall we not 
add some portion, though not large, of 
many days, or most days, or all days? 
and thus with these small rules and habi- 
tual accessions of instruction, conviction, 
and impression, the gains, I calculated, 
might in due time be above the price of 
rubies.’’ 

The plan and method adopted by 
the author are as follows :—The 
first volume is dedicated to three main 
subjects: 1. The evidences of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion. 2. The 
principles of Natural Law in general, 
and of Moral Philosophy in particular. 
3. To a systematic development of the 
several main doctrines of Revealed 
Religion. This last division, on ac- 
count of its pre-eminent importance, is 
resumed in the second volume, and 
prosecuted in discussion on the Creed 
and other topics of Christianity. The 
third volume comprises the nature and 
principles of Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and the duties of men as citi- 
zens and churchmen. The volume 
closes with Barrow’s ‘ Sermons on 
Universal Redemption,’ because they 
bear on a subject deeply interesting to 
every reflecting mind—the condition 
and prospects of the world that is not 
Christian ; the unconverted Heathen, 
the nations that are still Gentile, hav- 
ing the same God and Father as our- 
selves, but yet aliens from the faith. 
The fourth volume is devoted to Pole- 
mical Theology, for the introduction 
of which the author has given very 
sound and sufficient reasons. He says, 
the Popish and Puritan controversies 
have left, and will continue to leave, 
deep-worn impressions on the face 
and history of our country, and it is 
therefore of pressing moment that the 
minds of our youth should be solidly 
instructed in the principles of both 
these great arguments, for in no other 
way can we expect te hand down to 
our posterity the patrimony which we 
enjoy of liberty and truth. The author 
then speaks of his materials. He has 
among the clergy gone to Jewell and 
Hooker, to Taylor, to Anderson, and 
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Barrow and Butler; among the laity 
to Bacon and Sandys, and Clarendon, 
and Burke. His catechism he has 
taken from Baxter; and for this, we 
think, a very satisfactory reason has 
been alleged; a just preference over 
that by Dean Nowell. We shall ex- 
tract what the author says of Baxter. 


‘‘ Baxter, it is confessed, often was 
heady and perverse, and lived for a great 
many years, and died a nonconforming 
minister. But it istrue also, that beingsuch, 
he was likewise a duly ordained presbyter 
of the Church of England. Such an one, 
too, as that, after the darkest season of 
his stormy and turbid career, when he had 
by no means attained to that compara- 
tively sober and subdued character which 
he afterwards became, (in which late 
period of his life the volume in question 
was composed)—such a one, I say, he was 
accounted, even at that dark season, and 
at a very critical moment of our history, 
in the very acmé of the Restoration of the 
Church and Monarchy, at the accession 
of Charles the Second, that he was 
licensed to be a preacher by the then Bi- 
shop of London, Dr. Sheldon, soon after 
promoted to the see of Canterbury; and 
such a one, again, as that, at the same 
period, he was invited to become a bishop 
of the Church of England, and so in- 
vited by no other than the then prime 
minister, the great Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon, acting no doubt under the sanc- 
tion of the king, and with the knowledge 
and consent of those eminent prelates, in 
advice and consultation with whom there 
is abundant evidence to show that Claren- 
don guided himself in church matters at 
this important era. Baxter, they knew, 
had officiated ministerially in the army 
that was in rebellion against its sovereign. 
But these great and good men, them- 
selves tutored in the school of affliction, 
had learned that all must have much to 
forget and forgive, after the confusion 
and manifold uncontrollable circumstances 
of a civil war, when the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer had been forbidden by 
intolerable penalties, and all the founda- 
tions of the world were out of course. 
Lastly, if Baxter lived and died a non- 
conformist minister, still all the while, as 
a layman, he was a conformist. After the 
Restoration, when the Liturgy had been 
revived, he never scrupled to attend the 
services of the Church of England; and 
to frequent her preaching, and to receive 
the holy communion at her altars, and at 
hers only. So far, therefore, something 
may be urged in our excuse, from consi- 
derations of this nature.”’ 


Review.—Wordsworth's Christian Institutes. 
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The editor then gives reasons for his 
assertion, that Watts’s Catechism is 
both unevangelical and Calvinistic. 
Some notes, useful and learned, are 
added, and an excellent Index. We 
must say that we consider the selec- 
tion which Dr. Wordsworth has made 
to be most worthy of his judgment and 
learning, and such as approves itself 
to all persons conversant with the 
great body of English Divinity. We 
are highly proud of the names of the 
illustrious writers whose works he 
uses, and are glad to see their venera- 
ble authority still upheld and looked 
on with the reverence due to their sound 
learning, their great powers of reason- 
ing, their masculine and authentic 
eloquence, their pure faith, their un- 
feigned piety. In an age of shallow 
knowledge, of much pretension, and of 
opinions among churchmen, most ma- 
terially differing from those held by 
those great lights and beacons of the 
Church, we fortunately have their 
works, the offsprings of their mighty 
minds, still as bulwarks against the 
insidious progress of open violence, of 
doctrines that find the pride of the 
heart, without enlightening the under- 
standing or improving the heart of 
man. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
selection of works in these volumes is 
formed with great judgment and dis- 
cretion. The first commences with 
some sermons by Barrow, followed by 
tracts by J. Taylor and Hooker. We 
have then the full and excellent Cate- 
chism by Baxter, and to that are appro- 
priately added Bishop Butler’s Dis- 
courses on Virtue, Compassion, &c. 
The second volume is occupied on the 
great topics of the Christian Doctrine, 
almost entirely taken from the pro- 
found and eloquent disquisitions of 
Barrow. The third volume con- 
tains the Principles of Society and 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Government ; 
in which we have the names of Burke 
and Clarendon, besides those of Chil- 
lingworth, South, Barrow, and San- 
derson. The first tract on the Origin 
and Nature of Government and Law, 
by Bishop Sanderson, is of great value. 
The last and fourth volume contains 
the noble and masterly Apology of Bi- 
shop Jewell, Casaubon’s famous Pre- 
face on the Necessity of the Reforma- 
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tion, and other disquisitions by Bar- 
row and Sanderson. It will be seen 
that there are here assembled the very 
best, soundest, and most approved 
works of our great divines; we might 
say, the very heart of our body of Di- 
vinity. Certainly, this collection ex- 
ceeds those that have preceded it in 
the arrangement and unity of its 
plan; the want of which we always 
thought disadvantageous to the success 
of Bishop Watson’s Theological Tracts. 
We think it would have been better 
had the editor added to it a compen- 
dious list of the theological works most 
useful to the class of readers to whom 
he has addressed his book; and the 
study of which might follow upon 
that of his. It would have been use- 
ful to those who wished to follow out 
any one branch of inquiry, further than 
they are enabled to do in the pages of a 
work which only pretends to give spe- 
cimens of various disquisitions. In 
parting we cannot help observing, that 
the editor’s own style, in his preface, 
appears to us peculiarly quaint and 
formal; and, as we should think, de- 
signedly formed after the style and 
manner of Mr. Wordsworth the poet. 
This we consider to be lamented, when 
manly simplicity and unaffected clear- 
ness were peculiarly demanded. We 
cannot say that the Porch has an 
unity of character with the Temple : 
but the sentiments and motives of the 
writer are worthy of all praise. 


The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Northampton. By George 
Baker. Part IV. being the first of 
Vol. II. fol. pp. 260. 


THIS portion of Mr. Baker’s la- 
bours comprises the whole of the two 
Hundreds of Norton and Cleley, the 
former containing nine parishes and 
the latter thirteen. It also includes 
the religious houses of Canons Ashby, 
Luffield, Wedon, and Sewardsley, the 
Honour of Grafton (with the biogra- 
phies of the Widviles and Fitzroys), 
and the Forest of Whittlebury ; and it 
is on the whole a very interesting por- 
tion of Mr. Baker’s always excellent 
work. 

With regard to the Forest we must 
observe, that the numerous and multi- 





farious items of information connected 
with it have been arranged with Mr. 
Baker’s usual tact and lucid system ; 
and that we have here a more satis- 
factory picture of the economy of one 
of the old Royal Forests (all Forests 
were royal, for if granted to a subject 
they became only Chaces), that, as far 
as we are aware, is hitherto in print. 

In the formation of his pedigrees, 
Mr. Baker is always indefatigable, 
perhaps sometimes too minute, if we 
compare the time they consume with 
the extent of the work still before him. 
Indeed, he himself confesses : 

‘“*T have frequently spent days, and 
even nights, in endeavouring to ascertain 
a single fact, or clear up a doubtful point, 
which when accomplished would scarcely 
add a single line to the narrative. In 
pedigrees these discrepancies and difficul- 
ties are continually occurring, and it 
would be a much easier task to adopt 
without further examination the authority 
which is deemed best, than carefully to 
investigate the comparative evidence in 
favour of each, and submit every state- 
ment and hypothesis to the test of pubiic 
records, private deeds and wills, parochial 
registers, and every species of collateral 
or positive evidence which can be brought 
to bear on the subject.’’ 

From an anxious desire for the more 
rapid continuation of a work by which 
topography is so highly benefited, we 
would respectfully entreat our author 
not to lose sight of that dissatisfaction 
among his subscribers, and that per- 
sonal loss, to which he himself ac- 
knowledges this fastidiousness subjects 
him: at the same time, we are sure 
that his care and research will not be 
undervalued either by the original 
purchasers of his History, nor by its 


future owners to the most distant 


generations. It is to be remembered 
that his genealogies illustrate the de- 
scent not only of the landholders of 
Northamptonshire from the earliest 
known periods to the present; but 
that they comprise among that number 
a large proportion of the elder baron- 
age, whose descents are investigated 
with the same research as the rest. 
We know it is thought by some 
persons, that Mr. Baker has devoted 
his time to unnecessary objects in de- 
tailing these pedigrees, unless in cases 
where the head of the barony was 
within the county. There is certainly 
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some reason in this objection: which 
applies also to the Hertfordshire of 
Mr. Clutterbuck, and other county 
histories. It can only be replied that 
no preceding author has given them 
so well. There can be no question 
that it would now be a work of supe- 
erogation in any future county histo- 
rian to detail at length the Beauchamps, 
the Nevilles, the Dudleys, the Parrs 
(all in this portion), and many others, 
whose pedigrees have been elaborated 
by Mr. Baker, unless such historian 
could show a necessity for so doing by 
adducing important corrections or large 
additions of information, or could esta- 
blish in the head of a barony, a castle, 
or principal residence, a superior local 
claim to the pedigree than that which 
attaches to the mere ownership of 
manors. 

In one particular, however, we think 


Mr. Baker is liableto a charge of 
omission. In p. 18 we find it noticed 
that 


‘¢ The family of Aris had an estate here 
(Adston) ; and entered their pedigree in 
the visitations of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.”’ 
but, because that estate was not a 
manor, no pedigree is inserted by Mr. 
Baker; and this, though the name 
still remains among the landholders 
(p. 17). The strict adherence to this 
rule of our author thus excludes an 
account of some families whose gen- 
tility and consequence is sufficiently 
proved by the mere fact of the old 
heralds having admitted them to re- 
gister. This defect is the only one 
we have to charge against Mr. 
Baker’s book; unless we add our 
suspicion, that from the churchyards 
might more frequently have been 
gleaned some epitaphs worthy of pub- 
lication; ample room for which would 
have been afforded by the compression 
of those from within the churches, 
which are printed in a scrupulous and 
punctilious fac-simile, that, to our 
taste, is at once beyond their desert 
and unnecessary. 

Among the distinguished natives of 
these hundreds whose biography Mr. 
Baker has introduced, are two Queens, 
Elizabeth Widvile and Catharine Parr; 
Empson, the fiscal minister (not to say 
monster) of Henry the Seventh (who 
was seated at Easton Neston, and was 
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tried and condemned at Northampton) 
bishops Gastrell and Van Mildert, Dr, 
Bernard, Savilian. professor of astro- 
nomy ; and the late Dr. Carey, of Cal- 
cutta. Both the two last learned men 
were natives of the same village, Pau- 
lerspury. Among the lists of incum- 
bents are also several biographies, in- 
cluding the .late distinguished Mr. 
Hellins, of Pottersbury. 

The plates, though not rivalling in 
splendour the works of Blore and Le 
Keux, which adorned some of the for- 
mer parts, are good and interesting. 
Among them are fac-simile etchings 
(by Miss Baker, the historian’s estima- 
ble sister) from Halstead’s Genealo- 
gies, of the fine antient monuments at 
Greens Norton, now barbarously de- 
stroyed, or only remaining in frag- 
ments. We think two of the prettiest 
embellishments are the vignette views 
of the old mansions at Canons Ashby 
and Bradden; but we must also men- 
tion Miss Baker’s etchings of two 
venerable and picturesque oaks of ex- 
traordinary magnitude; nor omit the 
still more extraordinary fossil fish (p. 
237) found at Stoke Bruern, which 
has been named by Prof. Agassiz in 
his elaborate work on Fossil Fishes, the 
Polidophorus Flesheri, as forming part 
of the local collection of Mr. Gilbert 
Flesher, of Towcester. 

Of the architectural features of the 
churches Mr. Baker’s descriptions are 
full and complete. At Hartwell is a 
small Norman church or chapel, now 
consisting of only a single pace, and 
without a tower. The exterior (of 
which an etching is given), from its 
various alterations and mutilations, 
possesses no beauty, and very little 
curiosity, if we except some herring- 
bone work, a dog-tooth cornice, and 
other indications of its early style ; but 
it appears that its interior is far more 
remarkable : 


‘In the north wall is the interesting 
range of four Norman arches, which origi- 
nally separated the nave and the aisle. 
They are supported on circular pillars, 
with rather shallow capitals, varying in 
design, but with circular astragals and 
abacuses of plain flat mouldings. The 
connecting archivolt mouldings have a 
beautiful effect, and consist of large bold 
nailheads with a peculiar enrichment, cach 
being divided from the other by a row of 
smaller ones, and the whole bordered on 
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the outside by another row. A specimen 
of one of the capitals, with the springing 











of the archivolt moulding from a lotus 
flower” — 




















we are enabled to extract, and we 
must add that we consider it well 
worthy of the attention of those archi- 
tects who are led to design in the Nor- 
man style. 

We trust that after an interval much 
shorter than the last we may be ena- 
bled to announce that another stage 
has been performed of Mr. Baker’s 
undertaking ; and that, as his collec- 
tions are already accumulated and die 
gested, he will, with accelerated steps, 
proceed to give the public the benefit 
of the invaluable stores he has now 
amassed, without aiming too assidu- 
ously in further efforts after that ful- 
ness and perfection which, after all, in 

8 











works of this nature, must still leave 
many minor features unfinished, be- 
cause they are beyond the means and 
time of any single historian to accom- 


plish. 





La Hogue Bie de Hambie, a Tradition 
of Jersey ; with Historical, Genealo- 
gical, and Topographical Notes. By 
James Bulkeley, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp- 300, 331. 


THIS is a work evincing consider- 
able fancy, taste, and industry, but at 
the same time bearing marks of haste 
and imperfect information. It is evi- 
dently produced with an expenditure 
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greatly exceeding not only what its 
sale will repay, but what its produc- 
tion, in any point of view, is worth. 
We might be thought -unreasonabl: 
were we to remark, that those who 
have money to spare for literature 
would employ it far better in the en- 
couragement of the labours of others, 
employed in fields of utility and origi- 
nality, than in rearing and adorning 
with borrowed feathers the bantlings 
of their own creation: but this we 
may fairly say, that their offspring, if 
they must be brought before the world, 
would reflect far greater credit on the 
parents, if they were chastened with 
greater care, and not introduced into 
society too soon. ' 

The present volumes contain a tale, 
and perhaps six times its quantity of 
notes. To the former we would assign 
a more than ordinary degree of merit : 
the language is animated. and power- 
ful; and in the descriptions, manners, 
and other accessories, there is an in- 
tention at least to be correct. With 
respect to the notes, they are an ex- 
tensive and laborious compilation, 
comprehending a large circle of an- 
tiquarian topics, particularly in the 
early genealogy of Normandy; and 
they certainly are presented to the 
English reader in a form more popular 
and accessible than has been cus- 
tomary. They are, however, derived 
from the standard authorities (chiefly 
French), and therefore can afford little 
or nothing of value to those deeply 
read in such matters. Mr. Edgar Tay- 
lor’s edition of Wace, noticed in ano- 
ther part of our present number, is a 
luminary before which the borrowed 
light of ‘‘ La Hogue Bie” must veil 
its twinkling beams. 

It is always the case, when a com- 
piler comes at once to his work with- 
out previous study; he refers only to 
old authorities, to which he is led by 
their current reputation, but is quite 
in the dark with regard to more recent 
discoveries and corrections; so Mr. 
Bulkeley has discussed the history of 
the Conqueror’s sister Adeliza (vol. ii. 
p. 154) without reference to Mr. Sta- 
pleton’s essay, in the 26th volume of 
the Archeologia ; and there are other 
modern (English) works of which he 
would haveavailed himselfhad helonger 
studied the subject. He is, besides, 
not unfrequently wrong in his names, 
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translating them either imperfectly : 
as when he speaks of Halnac (Halna- 
ker) in Sussex (vol. ii, 8); Waldero 
Count of Huntingdon (157) for Wal- 
theof Earl of Huntingdon ; and several 
others ; or when, which is much worse, 
they are mistaken altogether, as in p. 
149 we are told of Baldwin Count of 
Bologna, instead of Boulogne , and in 
p- 132, of the Bishop of Evreux instead 
of York! Of his ignorance of English 
genealogies, of a date subsequent to 
their origins, or supposed origins, in 
Normandy, we cannot give a greater 
proof than his stating, p. 226, that of 
the illustrious branches of the family 
of “‘ Aubigny”—‘‘ the chief are the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Arundel of 
Wardour ;” a jumble certainly unau- 
thorized and original enough; the 
latter family never having pretended 
any male descent from the Earls of 
Arundel, and even the former, from 
the various females that have inter- 
vened, being as little a ‘‘ branch” of 
the family of Albini as the Arundells 
of Wardour or any other house in the 
peerage. Whatis more extraordinary, 
Mr. Bulkeley does not quote the Ba- 
ronage of Dugdale; but continually 
Collins and sometimes Debrett!!! 

Nor is his topography more accu- 
rate. Wallingford (ii. 202) is in Berk- 
shire, not Buckinghamshire ; there is 
no place named Pierrepoint in Sussex 
(p. 203), Hurstperpoint must be 
meant; and the following (i. 279) is 
a concatenation of error : 

‘* the Priory of St. Michael, in Corn- 
wall, now the seat of the Anglo-Norman 
St. Aubyns. Note. A borough town 247 
miles W. by S. of London, situate almost 
in face of its mother abbey : the priory is 
seated on a hill.’’ 

We have here the borough of Mi- 
chell confounded with St. Michael’s 
Mount, whicharemorethan thirty miles 
apart; the priory ‘‘ ona hill” (who has 
not seen views, or at least heard, of St. 
Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, as well 
as that in Normandy ?) is at the latter ; 
but it is not the seat of the St. Aubyns, 
but merely their property : we should 
explain that our author alludes to the 
Norman St. Michael’s in speaking of 
** its mother abbey,” an expression 
scarcely correct, though it is true that 
the Cornish house was made depend- 
ent on the Norman one. 

Before we conclude, we must men- 
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tion that these volumes are illustrated 
by many very pretty vignettes, chiefly 
views of the ruins of Normandy; but 
we are surprised to see the old figures 
of William the Conqueror and Queen 
Matilda again copied, in these enlight- 
ened days, for portraits; when it is 
so obvious that the former is attired in 
the style of our Henry the Eighth, and 
the latter in that of our Queen Anne! 
Nor is the presumed restoration of the 
Conqueror’s palace at Caen (p. 159) 
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in the style of our Henry the Sixth, a 
less egregious anomaly. 

Altogether, we regret to say, the 
book evinces more zeal than know- 
ledge; and more industry than judg- 
ment: but we shall be sorry that the 
author should be deterred by our re- 
marks, or by the indifferent reception 
which we fear awaits it, from the pur- 
suit of inquiries, which we trust will, 
with greater caution, lead to more 
valuable results. 





Tales of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
By Peter Parley.—The use of these little 
elementary books is not so much to im- 
part information as to excite curiosity ; 
to give the first push to the wheel of the 
intellect and set it in motion. On astro- 
nomical subjects, Peter Parley has done 
his work very well; and taught little boys 
and girls the moon is probably not made of 
green cheese ; and that the sun is some- 
thing more than around, shining-faced 
gentleman, whose business it is to ripen 
our peaches, and enliven our promenades. 


Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, &c. 
By the Rev. Henry Duncan.—This is a 
work of similar interest with the former, 
to familiarize the phenomena of nature to 
the young mind, and to shew in wonder- 
ful arrangement and formation the per- 
fections of the Creator. The work is well 
executed and well written ; and the author 
has availed himself of the information 
which the latest books of science, as the 
Bridgewater Treatises, &c. have given to 
the world. It is, onthe whole, a pleasing 
and useful work, as introductory to more 
scientific and elaborate treatises. 


The Life and Persecutions of Martin 
Boos, an Evangelical Preacher of the 
Romish Church, translated from the Ger- 
man. By the Rev. C. Bridges.—Though 
there are some things both in the spirit 
and in the details of this work in which 
we do not agree, yet the account it gives 
of the subject of the memoirs and other 
circumstances of his life, are full of in- 
terest. ‘* It will be seen,’’ as is observed 
in the Preface, ‘‘ that for nearly the last 
fifty years a bold and unshrinking testi- 
mony has been borne by Protestant con- 
fessors, in the communion of the Church 
of Rome, even in the heart of Catholic 
Germany.’’ Martin Boos on the Conti- 
nent was called the Protestant Catholic. 
Indeed, when we consider that he ap- 
pears to have renounced openly, or silently 
disclaimed, the great anti-Christian errors 
of the Romish Church, we need some 


serious apology for his remaining in that 
communion. This is given in a Letter 
which will be found in the Preface, p. viii. 
but which to us is anything but satisfac- 
tory; and probably much cramped and 
confined his powers of useful exertion, as 
he was constantly crippled and opposed 
by the power of his enemies, and half his 
strength was lost in holding up the weight 
of his chains. 

The original work, in German, is writ- 
ten by Gossner, Minster of the Bohemian 
Church of Berlin. It is well translated, 
and has a Preface containing sentiments, 
from which, in some parts, we differ, and 
in others as relate to the Roman Catholic 
Church, we find the author speaking the 
language of Religion, of Truth, and of 
the Protestant Church. 


The Claim of Destitute Clergymen to 
Assistance. A Sermon preached at Salis- 
bury by the Ven. Edward Berens.—We 
have always strongly advocated the claims 
of the parochial clergy, and we are 
delighted to find our opinions so firmly 
maintained and so ably advocated by Mr. 
Berens. Their situation is, we think, a 
national scandal; and we were in hopes 
that the Bishops and the Parliament, re- 
sponding to the voice of the people, who 
know and lament their degraded situation, 
would, through the Reform Church bill, 
have paid their first and greatest attention 
to this, the greatest evil. We have been 
grievously disappointed. We see no one 
step made to an alleviation of the wants of 
the poor Clergy. To the Bishops are se- 
cured splendid incomes: they have new 
boundaries to their dioceses, about which 
none but themselves feel any interest ; 
and the distressed ministers of the king- 
dom have been left, except where heavier 
duties have been forced upon them, just 
where they were. Mr. Berens mentions 
a case of a curate with a wife and two 
children, and a parish of six hundred peo- 
ple, existing on 30/. a year, and possessing 
nothing else whatever!! Was ever such 


a portentous evil heard of in a country 
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professing to be religious, and acknow- 
ledged to be the most wealthy of the 
world? Why does not the Bishop of the 
diocese bring the case before public 
charity, if he cannot appeal to nutional 
Justice? We believe that the Bishop has 
the power of assisting such a reverend 
brother ; and how can he leave him whom 
in his pastoral letters he call ‘ affectionate 
brother’. in such unchristian distress ? 
But this, in a mitigated sense, is the case of 
hundreds of the rural clergy. Even the Dis- 
senters boast that their stipendiary minis- 
ters are far better paid than the Established 
Clergy. Lord Morpeth used a very sophis- 
tical argument in the House on this sub- 
ject. He said, speaking of the Irish 
Clergy, ‘ that their incomes were set at a 
low average, because there was not larger 
funds, and because the Irish Clergy must 
consider themselves as persons dedicated 
to a laborious, painful, and self-denying 
office.’—Very well; be it so: but, at the 
same time, he allows the Irish Bishops, 
comparatively, princely incomes. Why 
are they separated from the inferior Cler- 
gy? are they not also dedicated to the 
same work, and ought they not to be fore- 
most in patient suffering, as in active 
duty? His Lordship’s argument then is 
hollow, unsound, and sophistical: but we 
forbear— 
‘‘ Nos certe taceamus, et obruta mult& 
Nocte tegi nostre patiamur crimina gen- 
tis.” 





Chapters on Flowers, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth.—If Flora has ever spoken 
more poetially or eloquently before, cer- 
tainly she never uttered more pious or de- 
vout sentiments, or expanded her blos- 
soms into more moral sentiment and in- 
structive history. 





A Pedestrian Tour of 1347 Miles. By 
Pedestres, Sen. 2 vols.—If the author 
is satisfied with his offspring, it is not 
for us to find fault. We have heard that 
parents have a greater affection for those 
of their children that are idiots than for 
any other. 





Study of English Poetry, by A. Spiers. 
—This Volume is designed for the use 
of French Students, the compiler being 
English professor at the Royal School of 
Ponts-et- Chaussées, of the Royal College 
of Bourbon, &c. &c.—The selection is 
on the whole sufficiently good, and formed 
with care; though we were not pre- 


pared for the introduction of Mr. Hogg, 
nor Miss Landon, in the company of the 
Hermit of Hampole, and Piers Plow- 
The introductory part is suffici- 
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ently correct and copious for the purposes 
intended. 


Boileau’s French Self Instructor, &c. &c. 
1836.—We are very fond of a sturdy 
Grammarian. When Louis de Courcil- 
lon, Abbé of Dangeau, was told by his 
friends of some grave political events 
taking place, and of the prospect of some 
dangerous commotions, he nobly answer- 
ed: ** What does it signify? Peu m’im- 
porte! Quelque chose qui arrive, j’ai la 
dans mon portefeuille deux milles verbes 
Francais bien conjugués."———“ Whatever 
may take place I have in my portfolio 
2000 French verbs well conjugated.” 
This is a consolation his successor Mr. 
Boileau may also contemplate, in all mis- 
fortunes; for he has given us one of the 
very best French grammars we have ever 
consulted, and which does all a book can 
do to facilitate the acquirement of a lan- 
guage indispensable to all. Mr. Boileau 
has pointed out many grave mistakes in 
Mr. Cobbett’s French Grammar. 








Old Friends in a New Dress, by Richard 
Scrafton Sharpe,—that is to say, a very 
easy and pleasing versification of the most 
popular fables of AZsop, &c. will form a 
most acceptable present for our juvenile 
friends, embellished, as it now is, in its 
fifth edition, with eighty-two woodcuts. 





Tales of the Martyrs, or Sketches from 
Church History, will be a very interesting 
book for young people. The stories are 
related in a pleasing manner, and will 
be gratifying, from the variety of the scenes 
and periods in which they are cast. 





Arithmetic illustrated by woodcuts.— 
This is a small volume, displaying the 
plan of Mr. Arthur Parsey, (author of 
an excellent work on Perspective,) by 
which he ingeniously proposes to make 
proportions more familiar and intelligible 
to the eye by various cheque-boards, divi- 
ded and coloured, as required by the num- 
bers intended to be represented. It is 
an “ invention ” founded upon the same 
principles as one of the modes of calcu- 
lation adopted by our forefathers, the 
figure of which is still retained in the 
floor, or table, of the Court of Exchequer. 
Mr. Parsey adds to his title: “* by which 
system the principles of calculation may 
be acquired as an amusement:” this is 
his own partial fancy: figures are already 
the amusement of those minds which have 
a natural taste for them, and to such his 
plans will be amusing ; but it will hardly 
attract the unwilling. Arithmetic, how- 
ever, should always be regarded as a ne- 
cessary business of education. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The new rooms of the Royal Academy 
in Trafalgar-square, Charing Cross, were 
visited on Friday the 28th of April by his 
Majesty William IV., their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Kent, the Princess 
Victoria, and other members of the Royal 
family ; and on Monday the first of May, 
they were opened to the public. The 
exhibition appears to us to be upon the 
whole a very fair one. Before we enter 
further upon the merits of the pictures, 
however, we must be allowed to say a 
few words respecting the accommoda- 
tions afforded by the new building, and 
which we regret our inability to do in 
terms of commendation, inasmuch as they 
are extremely mean and contracted, and 
really very little superior to the old apart- 
ments at Somerset House. Of the five 
rooms appropriated to the paintings, we 
doubt whether the very best is not eclipsed 
by many of the larger auction rooms 
which we have seen in the west end of 
the town. The sculpture room is of 
equally limited dimensions, and the only 
thing that can be said in its favour is, 
erhaps, that it is tolerably well lighted. 
e have always considered the exterior 
of the edifice as sadly deficient in simpli- 
city and breadth, but had in some measure 
reconciled ourselves to these imperfec- 
tions under the full persuasion that, in the 
arrangements within, as the architect 
would here doubtless have the assistance 
and co-operation of his brother academi. 
cians, we should have nothing whatever 
to complain of. The door-ways leading 
from one compartment to another are so 
small that they entirely destroy the unity 
of effect which is so essential to a struc- 
ture of this description; and they are 
withal so unfortunately situated as to 
cause an eternal collision among the visi- 
tors in their ingress and egress to and 
from one to the other. As regards space, 
it is probable that Mr. Wilkins may not 
himself have been afforded sufficient scope 
or the requisite funds for the erection of 
such a Gallery as would give satisfaction 
to the public. We can readily believe 
that this gentleman has had all sorts of 
difficulties to contend with in the per- 
formance of his task; and if, in the im- 
partial expression of our opinion of the 
new Royal Academy, we are somewhat 
sparing of our praise, we have certainly 
no intention of visiting its projector indi- 
vidually with any considerable portion of 
our censure. We have specimens ot his 
ability in the metropolis which would re- 
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flect no discredit upon the architectural 
taste of any age or country. The ill- 
timed parsimony of government, and an 
undue consideration for individual interest, 
we fear, have been in the present in- 
stance suffered to operate to the disad- 
vantage of British Art, and of a large 
majority of those who are engaged in 
that important branch of the national in- 
dustry. We have, however, the satisfac- 
tion to perceive, that the late parliamen- 
tary inquiry has had this good result— 
namely, that many pictures which would 
heretofore have been consigned to a cell, 
where they could by no possibility be 
seen, have this year been placed in com- 
paratively good situations, So much for 
the outward appearance of the new 
National Gallery and Royal Academy, 
and the interior of that part of the latter 
which is appropriated to the exhibition of 
painting and sculpture. We shall now 
take a glance at the various works brought 
together for the inspection of the public. 
Ot the 1,289 subjects exhibited, the most 
striking are we think as follow :— 

No. 122. The Syrens and Ulysses. 
W. Erry, R.A. This picture is the 
largest, and, in our estimation, by far 
the finest that Mr. Ettyever painted. It 
is an historical work of the first class, and 
abounds with beauties of all kinds. A 
picture painted on so large a scale is fre- 
quently cut too much into parts, and cer- 
tain portions of the canvas are found to 
be destitute of interest. The objects are 
scattered and unconnected; and the eye of 
the spectator in vain endeavours to en- 
compass the whole of them at one view. 
No such defect is, however, to be de- 
tected in the performance of which we 
are treating. It betrays nothing like a 
poverty of matter, neither is it encum- 
bered with a superabundance. The story 
of the Syrens and Ulysses is one that was 
admirably adapted to Mr. Etty’s pencil ; 
and he has in every respect done it the 
most ample justice. The sea nymphs 
are represented clustering around the ves- 
sel in which Ulysses is voyaging; and 
here the finest opportunity is afforded the 
artist of displaying his knowledge of the 
figure, and his taste for feminine beauty, 
as well as his great powers as a colourist. 
Mr. Etty avails himself of the assistance 
of a model in all he undertakes. Nature 
is his handmaid, and to her he has re- 
course, whatever may be the theme upon 
which he is employed, so that the aceu- 
racy of his details may be safely taken 
upon trust; it might otherwise be ima- 
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gined that the proportions of the princi- 
pal figure in this picture were a little 
extravagant. We are surprised to hear 
exceptions taken to the subject of the 
work, as there ure certainly few passages 
in Homer, or any other author, ancient 
or modern, to which the talents of the 
painter or sculptor could be more legi- 
timately addressed. Mr. Etty contri- 
butes three more pictures, all of which 
are very beautiful. 

No. 267, Mars, Venus, and Cupid, 
and No. 295, Adam and Eve at their 
morning orisons, are both splendid little 
paintings, and would grace any gallery in 
Europe. The artists’ pictures of this 
season are less voluptuous, and altogether 
in better taste than usual. 

No. 179. Becco, on the coast of Genoa, 
—A. W. Catcort, R.A.—In his figure- 
piece of Raffaelle and the Fornarina, 
(No. 104), Mr. Caleott has not suc- 
ceeded in producing a work which will 
materially add to the high reputation he 
enjoys. ‘There is a hardness of outline, 
and want of texture about it, which to 
us are extremely disagreeable; but in the 
landscape we discover all the great qua- 
lities that have rendered him so popular 
in that pleasing department of the art. 

No. 507. Lago di Lugano. C. Sran- 
FIELD, R.A.—Another delightful pro- 
duction in the same style. No. 463.— 
View on the Medway, also by Mr. Stan- 
field, is a charming specimen of our na- 
tive scenery. 

No. 29. Alee Mahommed Beg. S.A. 
Hart.—An extremely effective portrait. 
It represents the individual who accom- 
panied the horses sent as a present to the 
King by the Imaum of Muscat. Mr. 
— has a larger work of great merit 

SO. 

No. 160. The Highlands. E, Lanp- 
sEER, R.A.—This is a picture of first- 
rate excellence in the line of art to which 
it belongs. The animals are perfect, and 
the figures, though comparatively feeble, 
are executed with much delicacy of pen- 
cilling. The falconer is especially good. 

No. 55. The Tower of the Giralda at 
Seville. D. Roserts.—Small, but ex- 
tremely powerful. 

No. 144. The Empress Josephine and 
the Fortune-teller. Sir D. Wiikir, R.A. 
—The high character of Wilkie as a 
painter is a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of all he exhibits. A detailed 
account of the numerous works he has in 
the present collection is therefore scarcely 
necessary. His Cottar’s Saturday Night 
(No. 338), from Burn’s celebrated poem, 
abounds in pictorial beauties; and if we 
have a preference for the subject first- 
named, it can be only on account of the 


incident to which it relates, which is one 
of the most remarkable on record. It is, 
however, a very effective picture, and we 
may refer to it as an admirable specimen 
of the powers of the master. 

No. 61. Brothers and Sisters, and 
No. 74, A Toy-seller. W. Mutreapy, 
R.A.—This artist does not appear to 
advantage. His pictures are mannered, 
and though abundantly laboured, they are 
altogether wanting in originality and ef- 
fect. So few as he exhibits, he ought to 
give the public no cause to complain of 
them upon the score of sameness. Sure- 
ly he might give a little play to his ima- 
gination, and employ his talents on some- 
thing rather more elevated than he has 
hitherto done. 

No. 403. The Deluge. J. Martin.— 
The sublimity of Mr. Martin’s concep- 
tions, render the productions of that gen- 
tleman always great favourites with the 
public; and his representation of the 
awful day—* the day when the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up, and 
the windows of Heaven were opened,”’ 
will, we doubt not, command much atten- 
tion. It is a magnificent composition, 
and tends to confirm us in the high opi- 
nion we have always, in common with 
others, entertained of the master. 

No. 479. Bohemian Gipsies. Dan. 
M’Cuisz, A.R.A.—We have in this 
performance an astonishing display of 
academical science. It contains figures 
innumerable, which are thrown together 
in all sorts of attitudes. The sole of a 
peasant’s foot is the most conspicuous 
object in the foreground, which is hardly 
in good taste, but there is much to admire 
in the work, and we only regret that the 
great talents of the artist have not been 
employed on a worthier subject. The 
picture is of the largest size, but seems 
to tellno story. He has, however, barely 
commenced his career, and we know of 
no one to whose case the words, which 
the academy have this year chosen for 
their motto, apply with so much aptitude 
as to that of Mr. M’Clise. They are 
these :— 

“Impetus animi, cupiditas vincendi, 
ardor mentis ad gloriam in adolescentia, 
significant que virtutis maturitas, quante 
fruges industrie sint future.” 

If the fertility of his genius be only 
equal to the readiness of his hand, of 
which there is every indication, he is des- 
tined to assume a very high station in the 
world of art. 

TuRNEK has several landscapes painted 
in that fine imaginative style which be- 
longs so exclusively to himself. Warp 
is perhaps not quite so effective as usual, 
though, as an animal painter, we consider 
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him second to no artist of his day. The 
portraits by WitpMan, (who paints in 
J ackson’s manner), and Eppis,are among 
the best in the exhibition. 

In the sculpture department, we would 
call attention to the admirable busts by 
Sir Francis Cuanrrey and Mr. Batty. 


STATUES. 


A society has just been formed in Flo- 
rence, which has for its object to erect 
twenty-five statues of the great men born 
in Tuscany. The first to be ‘executed 
are those of Macchiavelli, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Andrea Cesalpini, Michel An- 
gelo Buonarotti. The monthly subscrip- 
tion for the members is three Italian 
livres. 


A beautiful monument to Casimir 
Perier, the late French minister, is in 
the course of erection in the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise. A full-length .statue of 
the deceased is to be placed on it, formed 
-_ an immense block of Carrara mar- 
ble. 





THE CITY WELLINGTON STATUE. 


At a meeting of the committee at the 
Mansion House, on the 12th May, the 
Lord Mayor in the chair, it was resolved 
— Ist, that the Statue should be an eques- 
trian one of his Grace; 2d, That Sir 
Francis Chantrey, who intimated his 
readiness to undertake the design for the 
amount subscribed, should be invited to 
send in models for the approbation of the 
committee. The only other artist pro- 
posed was Mr. Matthew Cotes Wyatt, 
the sculptor of the fine statue of George 
1II. in Pall Mall East; when, on put- 
ting the question to the vote, it was car- 
ried in favour of Sir F. Chantrey; the 
votes being, for Sir Francis 15; for Mr. 
Wyatt 14. 


PANORAMA OF DUBLIN. 


Mr. Burford has opened a new Pano- 
ramic picture in Leicester Square. It is 
a distant view of Dublin; and to guard 
against disappointment, visitors must not 
go expecting to see the buildings of the 
“oe except in a far distance. 

he view is taken from Killeney, a 
hill of considerable height, about eight 
miles from Dublin, and commands a large 
portion of the county of Dublin, witha 
part of that of Wicklow. The beautiful 
country is depicted to reality ; the val- 
ley studded with villas, Kingtown, the 

ill of Howth, the Wicklow Mountains, 
Dublin bay, aud the sea; indeed, all the 
varieties of this splendid scene, are vividly 
represented. 


Fine Arts. 





[June, 
THE DUCHESS DE BERRI’S PICTURES. 


The following are the prices produced 
by some of the pictures of the late Ely- 
see Bourbon collection, in addition to 
those already given in p. 520. Two pic- 
tures, by Wouvermans, one 6,000fr, and 
the other 8,000f. Count Demidoff pur- 
chased two by Mieris for 7,600fr. The 
Thatched Cottage, by Weenix, 4,950fr. ; 
the Village Concert, by Teniers, 6,051 fr. 
Portrait ofa Woman, by Mieris, 5,000fr. ; 
Kermes, by Teniers, 7,860fr.; the 
Ball, by Pynacker, 5,100fr.; Sunshine, 
by Berghem, 5,020fr. ; the Muleteer, by 
Karel Dujardin, 5,110fr.; the Falconer, 
by Wynants, 6,510fr. ; the Inn-yard, by 
Isaac Ostade, 5,905fr.; the Stag at Bay, 
by Wouvermans, 5,000fr. ; the Watering- 
place for Cattle, by Paul Porter, 7,120fr. ; 
the Port of Genoa, by Berghem, 
13,200fr. 





At the recent sale of the property of 
the Duke de Maille, at Paris, a small 
picture, covered with dust, was lying 
aside inacorner. It was not put up for 
sale, on account of an inscription on the 
frame, ‘« The gift of the King.” A broker, 
however, advised the auctioneer to efface 
the words, and sell the picture. He did 
so; it was put up at 30fr, and knocked 
down at 53fr. to M. Cousin, a dealer in 
antiquities, Place de la Bourse. M. 
Cousin carried off his picture, and, after 
cleaning it, found it to be the head of St. 
John the Baptist. in his youth, by Ra- 
phael, from the cabinet of the King, of 
which that by Dusseldorf is but a copy. 
A connoisseur has already offered M. 
Cousin fifteen thousand francs for his 
bargain, which he has refused. 

Not very dissimilar is the history of a 
Magdalene, certainly very finely painted, 
and attributed by the owner to Corregio, 
which is now being exhibited at No. 49, 
Pall Mall. It was purchased last autumn, 
for a mere trifle, at the Auction Mart, so 
obscured with dirt, that its merits were 
completely hidden. 





In the department of prints and engrav- 
ings in the Royal Library, at Paris, there 
is an unique collection of all the cata- 
logues of the exhibitions (59 in all) of 
works of art, since the reign of Louis 14th 
to the present time. The number of 
paintings exhibited on all these occasions 
amounted to 40,650. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


Thoughts on the Religious State of 
the Country; with Reasons for prefer- 
ring Episcopacy. By Rev. Catvin 
CoLTon. 

Summary of Church History and Po- 
lity, chiefly from Mosheim and Hooker. 
By the Rev. J. B. Swira, D.D 

The Trinities of the Ancients; the 
Mythology of the First Ages, and the 
Writings of the Pythagorean School 
examined, with reference to the Know- 
ledge of the Trinity, ascribed to Plato 
and other ancient Philosophers. By 
Rosert Musuet, Esq. 

The Hymns of the Primitive Church ; 
now first collected, arranged, and trans- 
lated. By the Rev. J. Cuanpter, Fel- 
low of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 


bridge. 

The Roman Catholic Chapel; or, 
Lindenhurst Parish. By Rosina M. 
ZORNLIN,. 

A work on the Religious Meanings of 
Symbolical Colours in the Middle Ages. 

Confirmation of Maria Monk’s Dis- 
closures concerning the Hotel Dieu Nun- 
nery of Montreal. By the Rev. J. J. 
Stocum, of New York. 2nd edit. 

Rosamond Culbertson; or a Narrative 
of the Captivity and Sufferings of an 
American Female, under the Popish 
Priests, on the Island of Cuba; witha 
full Disclosure of their Manners and 
Customs. With an Introduction and 
Notes, by S. B. Smrru, late a Priest in 
in the Church of Rome. 

New and Conclusive Natural Demon- 
strations both of the fact and period of 
the Mosaic Deluge, and of its having been 
the only event of the kind that ever oc- 
curred upon the earth. By Mr. Fatr- 
HOLME. 

Hymns for young persons, selected by 
Rev. R. Harvey, Rector of Hornsey. 

Temples, ancient and modern; or, 
Notes on Church Architecture. By W. 
Barpwe t, Architect. 

Voyages up the Mediterranean and in 
the Indian Seas, with Memoirs. By the 
late W. Rosinson. 

A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon 
language, with explanations in English 
and Latin, and copious English and Latin 
Indexes ; the Preface containing Essays 
on the origin and connexion of the An- 
glo-Saxon, and the other Germanic 
tongues. Bythe Rev. JosrrpH Boswortu, 
LL.D. F.R.S.and S.A. 

The French Revolution, a History. 
By Tuomas CaRLyYLe. 


Mortality: a Poem, with Sonnets and 

ongs. By T. C. Jones. 

Dr. Linpiey’s second and concluding 
volume of Ladies’ Botany, with Illus- 
trative Plates. 

On the Civil War in Spain, and on 
the Policy of England. By Viscount 
PALMERSTON. 

Horticultural Tour through Germany, 
Belgium, and France. By Mr. Forses, 
Author of “ The Gardens and Grounds 
of Woburn Abbey.” 

An Historical Account of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and its Colleges. 
By B. D. Waisn, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

The 45th and concluding No. of Count 
de la Borde’s Work on the National Mo- 
numents of France. 

Finden’s and Ryall’s Portraits of the 
Female Aristocracy of Great Britain. 

Jeannette Isabelle, a Novel. By the 
Author of Black Gowns and Red Coats. 





ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Signor Mai continues his Collectio Va- 
ticana Scriptorum Veterum, and has al- 
most finished the printing of the Greek 
text of the Old and New Testament, after 
the celebrated manuscript of the Vatican. 
Padre Ungarelli, a learned Orientalist, 
has collected extensive materials for a 
publication explaining the hieroglyphics 
on the obelisks at Rome, according to the 
method of M. Champollion the younger ; 
he is publishing the Coptic Grammar of 
M. Rosellini; and the first volume of bis 
Literary History of the Barnabite Con- 
gregation has appeared, in which he gives 
some valuable notices concerning the 
writers who have made this learned body 
so illustrious. Padre Secchi has been 
long working at a Greek Grammar, on a 
new plan, and is also busy with the Etrus- 
can and Pheenician languages. M. Sarti, 
Professor of the Greek language to the 
Roman University, has had the courage 
to read, copy, and illustrate, all the pro- 
fane and Christian inscriptions, in Greek 
and Latin, which cover the walls of the 
Vatican Museum. The Abbé Lanci, 
Professor of Arabic, who has acquired a 
brilliant reputation in consequence of his 
illustrations of the monuments of Egypt 
and Pheenicia, and his work on the inter- 
pretation of some of the passages of Holy 
Writ, continues his biblical illustrations: 
and M. Sebastiani has given two new 
translations of the New Testament, in 
Latin and Persian, according to the Greek 
text, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 


April 27. Francis Baily, esq. Treas. 
V.P. M. Becquerel, Prof. Ehrenberg, 
Adm. Von Krusenstern, and Prof. Mer. 
bel were elected foreign members. The 
remainder of Major Sabine’s report of 
Mr. Douglas’s observations ont he west- 
ern coast of North America, (not Africa, 
as in our last) was read ; as were papers, 
1, Analysis of the roots of Eqnations, by 
the Rev. R. Murphy, M.A.; 2. On the 
first changes in the ova of mammifera, by 
Thos. Wharton Jones, esq. 

May 4, Mr. Baily in the chair. 

Read, On the adaptation of different 
modes of illuminating Lighthouses, as de- 
pending on their situations, and the object 
contemplated in their erection, by W. H. 
Barlow, esq. 

May 11. William Lawrence, esq. V.P. 
Henry Boase, M.D. and Wm. Tierney 
Clark, esq. were elected Fellows. Read, 
On the connexion between the phenomena 
of the absorption of light with the colour 
of thin plates, by Sir David Brewster. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


May 8. The Royal Premium for 1836 

was this evening conferred on Captain 
Robert FitzRoy, R.N. in testimony of 
the valuable additions made by him to our 
knowledge of a large portion of the South 
American continent and the adjacent is- 
lands, whilst employed in his Majesty’s 
service, on the late survey of the coasts of 
Patagonia, Chili, and Peru. A memoir 
was then read of Capt. FitzRoy’s ascent 
of the river Santa Cruz, in Patagonia, in 
1834. 
Dr. Andrew Smith, the leader of a late 
expedition in the interior of Southern 
Africa, exhibited various drawings, stating 
that he hoped to open for exhibition, by 
the Ist of July, his extensive collection of 
objects in natural history, and that before 
Christmas the full account of his travels, 
over 3,000 miles of country, would be laid 
before the public. 

May 16. The seventh anniversary was 
held, Sir John Barrow, President, in the 
chair, who addressed the meeting, giving 
an account of the present state of the So- 
ciety. It was stated, that 39 new members 
had been elected, and that the Society is 
now composed of 545 members, exclusive 
of Foreign, Honorary, and Corresponding 
Members ; that the finances continued in 
a prosperous state, although many heavy 
demands had been made on them by the 
South African and Guayana expeditions 
in the course of the past year. The Pre- 
sident paid a just tribute to the memory 
of Horsburgh, Marsden, Murphy, and Da- 
vidson, valuable members, lost to science 
and to the Society during the short space 


of twelve months. He adverted, with 
great satisfaction, to several enterprising 
travellers, whose claims to the gratitude of 
the Society and of their country stand 
high—to Capt. FitzRoy, R.N., for his 
late valuable survey of the shores of 
South America—to Lieut. Wellsted, IN. 
who has travelled over more than 700 
miles in the interior of the province of 
*Oman, in Arabia—to Dr. Andrew Smith, 
who headed the late expedition in South 
Africa, the details of which will shortly 
be made public—to Major Mitchell, Sur- 
veyor-general in New South Wales, who 
has traced the river Darling into the Mur- 
ray, thence travelled to the sea-coast, and 
returned to Sydney after a journey of 
about 2,000 miles—to Colonel Chesney, 
thoughlast, not least in persevering energy, 
by which he has overcome every poem. 
that opposed itself to his progress, and 
proved the possibility of steam navigation 
in the great river Euphrates, between Bir 
and the Persian Gulf. 

The President then alluded to the ex- 
peditions for discovery now in progress— 
to Back, whose enterprise is familiar to 
all—to Alexander in South Africa, who 
has crossed the Orange River on his way 
to the Damaras country—to Schomburgk, 
expioring in British Guiana—and to 
Messrs. Grey and Lushington, about to 
sail, in a few days, for the western coast 
of Australia, with the hope of being able 
to penetrate some distance into the interior 
of that vast country, and to set at rest the 
question of the existence, or the contrary, 
oi a great inland sea. 

In conclusion, the President stated, 
that he had the high gratification of an- 
nouncing to the meeting, that he had that 
morning received the news of the founda- 
tion of a Geographical Society at Frank. 
fort on the Maine, headed by the names of 
Kriegk and of Meidinger—a satisfactory 
proof, he was willing to believe, of the 
increasing interest felt throughout Europe 
in the advancement of geographical sci- 
ence. 

It was then proposed by the Dean of 
Carlisle, and seconded by Sir Charles 
Lemon, that a special vote of thanks be 
given to Sir John Barrow, for his zeal 
and attention to the interests of the So- 
ciety during the two years that he has 
filled the President’s chair; and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen w ~ afterwards elected 
to fill the vacant @ 3:—W.R. Hamil- 
ton, esq. F.R.S.  .esident; Sir John 
Barrow, and G. B. Greenough, esq. 
F.R.S. Vice-Presidents; Adm. Sir G. 
Cockburn, Hon. George Elliot, Sir J. T. 
Rodd, Capt. T. B. Jervis, E.I.C. Eng. 
and Capt. Fitz Roy, R.N.as new members 
of Council. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


May 6. The fourteenth anniversary was 
held, the Right Hon. C. W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P. President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Annuat Report 
of the Council. After adverting to the 
death of Mr. Colebrooke, the late Direc- 
tor, as well as to the demise of other 
members, it stated that the number of 
members who had joined the Society ex- 
ceeded the usual average, and comprised 
seventeen gentlemen, natives of India— 
affording a gratifying proof of the interest 
excited among the latter in the success of 
the Society. The Committee of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, announced at the 
last anniversary as about to be set on foot, 
is now in operation; the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund continues to receive effectual 
support, and a list of its recent publica- 
tions was read, as well as of those in pro- 
gress. The total receipts of the So-. 
ciety during the year 1836, had been 
1,820/. 15s. 4d. expenditure 1,3102. 11s. 8d. 

Sir A. Johnston, as chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, detailed 
the various subjects on which the atten- 
tion of that Committee had been engaged. 
He particularly alluded to the desirability 
of our possessing accurate information on 
the geography and even topography of that 
part of the East through which Russia 
must pass her forces, should it ever be 
her policy to aim a blow at our Indian 
possessions. He then alluded to the be- 
neficial effects likely to be produced by 
the permission now given to Europeans 
to settle in India, tending, as it would 
undoubtedly do, to the raising of the con- 
dition of the natives to the level of Euro- 
pean civilization. After adverting to the 
steps the Committee had taken to obtain 
records of the early history of India, and 
its present statistics, Sir Alexanderalluded 
to the ancient College of Madura, and 
expressed his hope that learning would 
one day again take up its residence there. 
After touching upon several other sub- 
jects and occurrences, he concluded by 
expressing his conviction that the exer- 
tions of the Society would have a great 
moral effect upon the natives of India and 
of the East in general. 

The Right Hon. the President then 
addressed the meeting. He passed a high 
eulogium on the labours of the Oriental 
Translation Committet2and alluded also 
to the suspension of t#* “4 inting of Orien- 
tal works at Calcutta’ di the expense of 
government, which he considered an im- 
politic measure, inasmuch as we could not 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
manners, habits, and customs of the peo- 
ple of India, without cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with their native languages 

Gent. Mae. Vou. VII. 
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and literature. He was glad, however, 
to find that the works in progress were 
to be completed ; and that it now rested 
with the Governor-General of India to 
decide whether the encouragement for- 
merly given to Oriental studies in that 
country should be resumed. 

A ballot took place for eight new mem- 
bers of Council, and for a Director and 
Librarian—the former office having be- 
come vacant by the death of Mr. Cole- 
brooke, and the latter by the resignation 
of Sir G. Haughton. Professor Wilson 
was elected Director; Colonel W. Frank- 
lin, Librarian; and the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, the Right Hon. H. Ellis, 
Sir G. C. Haughton, Colonel J. Briggs, 
J. F. Davis, esq. ©. Elliott, esq. W. 
Newnham, esq. and W. Oliver, esq. were 
elected into the Council. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


March 9. The Rev. Dr. Spry in the 
chair.— Mr. Hamilton completed the read- 
ing of his extract from Dr. Kugler’s Essay 
on the Polychromy of Greek architec- 
ture and sculpture. ‘The writer described 
the traces of painting, gilding, and similar 
decorations, discovered on the following 
ancient editices :—the temple of Theseus, 
the Parthenon, the temple of Apollo at 
Bassw, the temple of Minerva at A‘gina, 
the central peripteral temple on the Acro- 
polis of Selinus, &c. ‘The remainder of 
the extract contained a view of the prin- 
ciples of Polychromy. The leading prin- 
ciple was considered by the author to 
have been the simple distinction of parts, 
as contradistinguished from a complete 
system of imitation. The naked parts of 
the body, being the essential portions of 
the figure, were represented in a material 
calculated to exhibit perfectly the distince- 
tions and developement of the form; the 
drapery, on the contrary, being regarded 
as an accidental addition, was distinguish- 
ed by the lightness and richness of the 
material. Inthe same light was the hair 
likewise regarded; while the eye, the fo- 
cus of intelligence, as not capable of 
being represented by form alone, was also 
coloured, or made of a coloured stone or 
other substance: we, notwithstanding, 
find among the best productions of Greek 
art, no evidence of any attempt to give a 
complete imitation of nature. It was 
only after sculpture had begun to degene- 
rate that such attempts were allowed, and 
then only in smaller works. The above 
principle the writer concluded by vindi- 
cating,—first, against the opinions of those 
who see in the use of colour at all in 
sculpture, merely a relic of traditional 
barbarism ; secondly, against those who 
advocate « complete system of colouring 
to imitate nature in every part; asserting, 
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in contradiction to both, the excellence of 
that spirit of moderation in all things, 
which prevailed in the arts of Greece, and 
is clearly discoverable in this instance. 

April 13. Lord Bexley, V.P. in the 
chair.—Mr. Hamilton read some extracts 
from the correspondence of his son W.: J. 
Hamilton, esq. containing further details 
of his geographical and antiquarian re- 
searches along the western coast of Asia 
Minor. In this part he described his 
visit to the ruins of Erythre and to those 
of Teos; at each of which places several 
inedited inscriptions and remains ofancient 
buildings and sculpture, hitherto unno- 
ticed, have been discovered. Additional 
facts were also adduced, serving to ascer- 
tain the site of the great temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, and that of the tomb of 
Mausolus of Halicarnassus; and various 
remains of Cyclopean and Hellenic walls 
have been traced throughout a considera- 
ble part of the shores of the Gulf of Syme 
as well asin the island of Rhodes, in- 
cluding the substructions of the great 
temple of Jupiter, upon Mount Atabyrius, 
on the western coast of the island. 

April 27. The anniversary meeting 
took place, the Earl of Ripon, President, 
in the chair.—The annual Report of the 
Council (which included an account of 
the state of the Society ’s funds, an enu- 
meration of papers read during the year, 
and an announcement of a volume of 
Transactions, now nearly ready for the 
press) having been read by the Secretary, 
the President addressed the meeting. The 
subject first noticed by his Lordship was 
the death of the late Bishop of Salisbury, 
to whose exertions the Society was ina 
8 measure indebted for its existence. 

he death of the late Rev. Dr. Richards, 
one of the Vice Presidents, and a muni- 
ficent friend of the Society, was likewise 
feelingly adverted to; as was also the 
death of Sir Francis Freeling, one of the 
earliest members of the Society. 

From these the address passed to more 
general topics connected with Literature, 
in particular to the characteristic cireum- 
stance of our times, the rapid diffusion of 
knowledge over the surface of the globe. 
Beginning with our own country, he 
traced the current of literary improvement 
in the other great European countries, in 
the United States of America, in the 
British possessions in India and in Persia ; 
the last countries referred to as evincing 
in a remarkable manner the advance of 
knowledge in our times, were Turkey, 
and the Vice-royalty of Egypt. It was 
stated, that, in the latter country especially, 
education is liberally encouraged by its 
ruler. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 


were elected offieers, &c. for the ensuing 
year :— 

President. — The Right Honourable the 
Earl of Ripon. Vice-Presidents.—The 
Dukes of Newcastle, Rutland, Suther- 
land; The Ear] of Belmore; Lord Bex- 
ley; Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart.; H. Hal- 
lam, esq.; W. M. Leake, esq.; L. H. 
Petit, esq.; the Rev. J. Hume Spry, 
D.D. Council.—W. Bentham, esq. ; 
the Rev. G. Beresford; R. Blackmore, 
esq.; the Rev. R. Cattermole, (Secre- 
tary) ; the Rev. H. Clissold, (Librarian) ; 
N. Connop, esq.; W. R. Hamilton, esq. 
(Foreign Secretary): H. Holland, esq ; 
W. Jacob, esq. (Treasurer); G. P. R. 
James, esq.; D. Pollock, esq. ; the Rev. 
H. Stebbing; Sir M. Tierney, Bart. ; 
the Rev. G. Tomlinson ; W. Tooke, esq. 
M.P.; the Hon. A. Trevor, M.P. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


May 1. The Anniversary Meeting was 
held, the Duke of Somerset, President, 
in the Chair.—The report of the visitors 
announced that, after a long season of 
difficulty, the Institution was now placed 
in that independent station, which, as the 
most active and popular establishment in 
the empire, adorned with the celebrity im- 
parted to it by more than one great phi- 
losopher, it ought always to have occu- 
pied. The whole of the debt had, during 
the past year, been cancelled, and a ba- 
lance now existed in favour of the Insti- 
tution. The number of Members ad- 
mitted during the past year, was greater 
by ten, than in the preceding; and a cor- 
responding increase had alsuv taken place 
in the number of subscribers to the lec- 
tures. The premises were ina state of 
substantial repair, and the visitors express- 
ed a hope for the speedy accomplishment 
of the proposal of giving to the exterior of 
the building an appearance more in ac- 
cordance with the importance of the scien- 
tific body to which it belongs. The thanks 
of the meeting were voted to Mr. Faraday, 
for his devotion and serviees to the inte- 
rests of the Institution, and the usual bal- 
lot for officers took place. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


April 11. Mr. Brunel gave an account 
of the Thames Tunnel. He explained 
the nature of the former operations of 
Vazie and Trevethick, by whom a tunnel 
5 feet in height, 2 feet 6 inches in breadth 
at the top, and 3 feet at the bottom, had 
been carried more than 1000 feet. But 
in 1808, the river broke in upon it, and the 
work was irretrievably lost. It was from 
the data furnished by this operation, that 
his opinion of the practicability of the 
present undertaking was formed. The 
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present excavation is 38 feet in breadth, 
and 22 feet in height, and the support which 
is requisite for the ground, is furnished 
by the shield. The shield consists of 
twelve parallel frames ranged side by side, 
each frame being divided into three cells 
or partitions, by two floors. Mr. srunel 
explained, by reference to drawings, the 
adjustment of the floors, the contrivances 
by which each frame was made to derive 
support from, or assist in supporting its 
neighbour, as necessity might require ; 
and the manner in which it was advanced. 
Each frame stands on two legs, and ad- 
vances, as it were, by short steps ; having, 
for this purpose, an articulation very like 
that of the human body. The advantage 
of the system of building by rings, which 
he had adopted, had been fully demon- 
strated by the fact of the brickwork hav- 
ing sustained two irruptions, and yet 
exhibiting no symptoms of rupture. The 
chasm formed at the last irruption ab- 
sorbed more than 80,000 cubic feet of clay 
bags, before the workmen could re-enter 
the works. The greatest inconvenience 
under which they laboured, was the want 
of a drain; they had attempted to make 
one—but, getting into the stratum of 
quicksand 50 feet thick, which is at a 
small depth below them, were obliged to 
abandon the project. The land springs 
were a great source of annoyance ; many 
of these were extremely offensive, and 
produced cutaneous eruptions, and were a 
great source of annoyance to the work- 
men. ‘The difficulties of the work are 
vast, but there could be no doubt, but 
that in time they would be surmounted ; 
the progress at the present point is neces- 
sarily exceedingly slow. 

April 18. Mr. Brunel explained those 
points on which individuals present 
wished for further information. The in- 
crease of the water informs them of what 
is going on above, and they guard against 
it accordingly. They had been much 
troubled by the unusually high tides of 
the present spring ; the change from low 
to high water is exceedingly trying; in 
the natural ground it is usually attended 
with an increase of water, but in the 
ground made with clay bags, with a dimi- 
nution. The works had advanced 127 
feet since the introduction of the new 
shield. Some inquiries were made on 
the means adopted for ventilating the 
works, and considerable discussion took 
place on the methods of ventilation by 
rarefaction and condensation. 

A paper was then read, descriptive of 
a new levelling machine, invented by Mr. 
Harrison, of Edinburgh. This machine 
is to be drawn along by horses, and is in- 
tended, by registering the rise and fall of 
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the roads, and the space passed over, to 
make at once a section of the country. 

April 25. A paper by Mr. Beamish, 
relating to the Thames Tunnel, was 
read. 

Mr. Trubshaw having presented to 
the Institution a model of the centre em- 
ployed by him in constructing the arch of 
Chester Bridge, being the Seon stone 
arch in the world, considerable discussion 
took place respecting it. 

Mr. Macneil then exhibited the me- 
thod which he had adopted, of projecting 
the sections on the survey in Ireland. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


April 29. The anniversary meeting 
was held at the Museum, in Leicester- 
square, the Earl of Derby, President, in 
the chair. The report of the auditors 
was read by Mr. Walford. The total 
receipts of the past year were stated 
at 19,1237. 14s. 10d., which included 
9,4631. 2s. for admission to the gardens, 
5,3261. 5s. for annual subscriptions, and 
1,3302. for admission fees. The expendi- 
ture during that period was 19,6371, 3s. 6d. 
including 13,657]. 8s. to the gardens, 
3,1062 lls. 5d. to the museum, and 
2,7501. to the general establishment. The 
assets of the society were stated as 
1,1002. invested in land, 9,2612. 12s. 7d. 
capital, funded, and 1,2592. 1s. 5d.in cash ; 
and the liabilities, 1,382/. 2s. 7d. in debts, 
and 1,453/. 18s. 6d. for contracts pending. 
The receipts for admission to the gardens 
exceed those of the preceding year by 
upwards of 2,000/. notwithstanding the 
very unfavourable state of the weather 
during the greater part of the summer 
and autumn, which increase was to be at- 
tributed to the attraction of the giraffes. 
On the average of the three last years, the 
permanent and unavoidable annual expen- 
diture had been upwards of 10,000/.; the 
average of annual subscriptions having 
been about 5,200/., exclusive of composi- 
tions paid for life. The provision for 
the remainder of the annual expenditure 
is chiefly dependent on the garden admis- 
sions, the amount of which has varied 
largely during the last seven years, the 
highest in 1831 having been 11,4257. 16s., 
and the lowest in 1835 only 7,343¢. 6s. ; 
in 1826 they were 9,363/. 2s. 

Mr. Yarrell read the report of the 
council, which stated that 291 fellows had 
been added during the past year; 33 had 
been removed ; 30 had resigned ; and 56 
had died. The present number of mem- 
bers was 3,050, with 43 candidates; also 
112 corresponding members, 24 foreign, 
and 10 honorary members. During the 
past year 263,392 persons have visited the 
gardens. The total number of specimens 
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was 1,025,of whom 307 were quadrupeds, 
704 birds, and 14 reptiles. The ex- 
penses of the giraffes had been fully de- 
frayed by the additional receipts of the 
past year, and only one had died, owing to 
a disease contracted before its arrival in 
this country. The number of specimens 
in the Museum was 6,720, including 170 
quadrupeds, 4,800 birds, 450 reptiles, and 
600 fishes. ‘The number of visitors during 
the past year was 3,668. 

the Earl of Derby was re-elected 
president; Charles Drummond, esq., 
treasurer; and William Yarrell, esq., se- 
cretary. Lords Braybrooke and Milton, 
J. P. Boileau, W. 8S. Macleay, W. Clift, 
B. Bond Cabbell, and J. E. Gray, esqrs., 
were elected members of council, 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 1. The anniversary meeting was 
held in Regent-street, Thomas Andrew 
Knight, esq. president, in the chair. 
Doctor Lindley read the report of the 
auditors, which congratulated the mem- 
bers on the continued advantages derived 
from the present system of management ; 
bonds to the extent of 2,500/. having been 
cancelled during the past year, whilst a 
further sum of 1,000/. with interest, 
would be paid off in the ensuing month, 
The income for the past year was 
7,7741. 5s.; and the surplus of this over 
the expenditure was 2,422/. 19s., notwith- 
standing a considerable extra expenditure 
had taken place; of which was 97/. in 
liquidation of the debts of the late Mr. 
David Douglas; 1207. 16s. 6d. for the out- 
fit and expenses of a collector sent to 
Mexico, who arrived in the middle of 
January last, in good health, at Gruanax- 
uato; and 532/. 9s. for additional build- 
ings at the gardens. The outstanding 
debt was now reduced to 13,5544. lds; 
whilst the assets were estimated at 
28,6251. 15s. 

T. A. Knight, esq. was re-elected pre- 
sident; Thomas Edgar, esq. treasurer ; 
and G. Bentham, esq. secretary. ‘The 
Duke of Devonshire, Hon. W. S. Strang- 
ways, and L, Holland, esq., were elected 
into the council. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 26, The first general meeting of 
this society (which was formed on the 21st 
of October last) was held at the Thatched 
House Tavern, in St. James’s-street ; N. 
A. Vigors, esq. M.P., in the Chair. 
There were also present the Earl of Ork- 
ney, Sir John Paul, Bart., &c. &c. 
Since the last meeting 127 new members 
have joined the society; aud the Duke of 
St. Alban’s, the Earl of Derby, and other 
noblemen had made the socicty presents 
of valuable birds. Several birds belong. 
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ing to the society have already been 
placed in the enclosure of St. James's 
Park; and it is in the contemplation of 
the Committee to make an application to 
Government for a plot of ground for the 
use of the society, on the plea that the 
hardy birds belonging to the society would 
be exhibited to the public in the Parks. 

The objects of the society are to be ob- 
tained by the exhibition of living birds; 
the propagation and dispersion of the 
domesticated races; a museum ; library ; 
periodical meetings ; ornithological lec- 
tures; the publication of ornithological 
works — scientific and practical; and 
prize shows. In the living specimens, 
the rasorial genera, and their types, 
will be particularly attended to, as being 
most beautiful and attractive, pre-emi- 
nently domestic, and practically useful. 
The hardy birds will be gratuitously ex- 
hibited in the Parks; those for which 
buildings are required to be seen by the 
public on payment of a small admission fee. 
The duplicate birds and eggs will be dis- 
tributed among the members. 

A prize of the value of 15/. or 204. will 
be given annually for the best paper on 
Systematic Ornithology, in elucidation 
ot the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God. Another of the value of 101. for 
the breeding of Foreign Birds: and a 
third of the value of 5/. for the best 
method of keeping alive in this country 
such Foreign Birds as will not breed. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 

May 15. The following papers were 
received : 

Some account of the statistics of Pros- 
titution in Berlin, by Bisset Hawkins, 
M.D. 

Abstract ofan enquiry made by a com- 
mittee of the Central Education Society, 
into the population of Calmel buildings, 
a very populous Irish colony in the parish 
of Marylebone. 

On the movement of the populations 
of England and Sweden throughout 
seventy-five years ending with 1830, by 
T. R. Edmonds, esy. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

May 10. A gold Isis medal was award- 
ed to Mr. Ross for an improvement in 
the adjustment of the object glasses of 
compound microscopes of high magnifying 
powers; and the large silver medal to Mr. 
Kingston, of Woolwich Dock yard, for a 
safety blow-off pipe for the boilers of ma- 
rine steam-engines. Reports were read 
on Mr.Cottam’s mode of oiling the pistons 
of high pressure steam-engines; also on 
Mr. Smith’s plan of economising the 
waste steam of a high pressure engine. 
The new communications announced 
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were from Mr. Marsh, on percussion 
tubes for cannon; from Captain Ericson, 
on a new weighing machine ; from Mr. 
Walters, on reflectors for street gas lights ; 
and from Mr. Dunchell, on an improved 
mode of tuning pianofortes. These se- 
veral communications were referred to the 
respective committees. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

The prizes for the present year have 
been decided as follows :—English Essay 
— The concurring causes which assisted 
the promulgation of the religion of Maho- 
met,” Claughton, B.A. Fellow of Uni- 
versity College.—Latin Verse—“ Mar- 
cus Crassus a Parthis devictus,"—J. J. 
Randolph, Student of Christ Church.— 
English Verse, (Newdigate) —‘‘ The 
Gipsies,’—Arth. Penrhyn Stanley, Scho- 
lar of Balliol College.—Ellerton’s Theo- 
logical Prize Essay.—* The Mission of 
John the Baptist,”"—C. G. Hulton, B.A. 
of Brasenose. 

KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

April 29, Theannual meeting took place, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 

From the report it appeared that the 
number of regular students and pupils at 
Christmas last, was as follows :—Senior 
department, 112; medical department, 65; 
junior department, 380 ; total, 563. Occa- 
sional students entered in 1836:—Senior 
department, 54; medical department, 108; 
total 162. Grand total, 725. The report 
went on to state that the council, with the 
consent of the governors, have elected to 
the office of Principal the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, B.D., and that Joseph 
Henry Green, esq. Professor of Surgery, 
and Herbert Mayo, esq., having resigned. 
the council found it expedient that they 
should re-consider the whole of the ap- 
pointments in the school of medicine and 
the department of natural history. The 
following appointments have accordingly 
taken place: —R. Partridge, esq., to the 
Professorship of Anatomy; 'T. Watson, 
esq., M.D. to the Professorshsip of Prac. 
tice of Medicine; R. B. Todd, esq., to 
the Professorship of Physiology and Ge- 
neral and Morbid Anatomy; J. M. Ar- 
nott, esq., to the Professorship of Surge- 
ry; T. R. Jones, esq., to the Professor- 
ship of Comparative Anatomy; T. Bell, 
esq., to the Professorship of Zoology; F. 
Royle, esq. M.D., to the Professorship 
of Materia Medica; J. R. Fergus, esq., 
M.D., to the Professorship of Forensic 
Medicine. 

May 13. The distribution of prizes to 
the Medical School took place, the Bishop 
of London presiding in the absence of 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Chairman delivered the prizes to 
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the successful candidates in the following 
order; Anatomy, Alfred Smee; Physio- 
logy, Alfred Smee; Botany, F. O. 
Ward; Chemistry, R. J. Spitta; Mate- 
ria Medica, T. Bartram; Surgery, W. 
Furnival ; Medicine, W. Furnival ; Mid- 
wifery, W. H. Pritchard, Comparative 
Anatomy, W. H. Pritchard. 

Professor Arnot announced the result 
of the examination by the professors at 
large for the two gold medals for general 
medical proficiency, and those prizes were 
delivered accordingly to the undermen- 
tioned students, viz. :—First Prize to F. 
E. M’Dougall. Second ditto, W. H. 
Pritchard. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


May 6. The annual distribution of 
prizes at the London University took 
place, Earl Fitzwilliam presiding. The 
report of the state and progress of the 
Medical School showed that the students 
in attendance on the various classes were 
annually augmenting, and now formed a 
total of 446. After the prizes had been 
awarded, the Noble Chairman expressed 
his gratification at witnessing the joyful 
feelings with which they were received. 
Among the fortunate candidates for 
prizes on this occasion were — Ana- 
tomy: Gold Medal, F. W. Mackenzie, 
Clifton ; 8th Certificate, W. T. Elliott, « 
Portsmouth. Anatomy and Physiology; 
6th Certificate, E. Wooldridge, Chiches- 
ter; lith do, H. J. Carter, Exeter; 
12th do., G. Mottley, Portsmouth. Prac- 
tice of Medicine; Gold Medal, J. D. 
George, Romséy. Surgery; Ist Silver 
Medal, F. W. Mackenzie, Clifton ; 
8th Certificate, J. M. Gane, Frome; 
12th do., N. Chapman, Kingston; 14th 
do., J. Prankerd, Langport, Somerset, 
Midwifery; Gold Medal, F. W. Mac. 
kenzie; 10th Certificate, J. Prankerd; 
12th do., C. Sprague, Clevedon, Somer- 
set; 16th do.; J. M. Gane. Medical Ju- 
rispudence; 2nd Certificate, E. Over- 
bury, Cheltenham. Chemistry; 2nd Sil- 
ver Medal, J. D. George; 6th Certificate, 
C. M‘Leod, Cheltenham; 14th do., J. 
Blake, Gosport. Compurative Anato- 
my; H. J. Carter, Exeter. 

May 20. A general meeting of pro- 
prietors was held in the Amphitheatre of 
the University, for the purpose of electing 
a vice-president of the College, and 19 
members of council, to co-operate with 
the president, treasurer, and three mem- 
bers of council named in the charter, thus 
constituting a court of 24members. The 
Duke of Somerset, on being called to the 
chair, briefly opened the business of the 
day. After which the following proprie- 
tors were elected. The chairman for vice. 
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president. For the council—Mr. James 
Booth, Dr. Boot, Mr. Samuel Duck- 
worth, Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. J. L. 
Goldsmid, Mr. G. B. Greenough, Mr. 
E. N. Hurt, Mr. R. Hutton, Mr. J. T. 
Leader, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P. 
Mr. J. R. Mills, Mr. J. L. Prevost, 
Mr. J. Romilly, Mr. H. C. Robinson, 
Mr. E. Strutt, M. P., Mr. T. Thornely, 
M.P., Mr. H. Warburton, M.P., Mr, 
Weymouth, and Mr. J. Wood. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


According to the annual account lately 
presented to Parliament the salaries of 
the officers, assistants, &c. for the year 
1836 amounted to 11,826/. 2s. 9d. The 
proposed estimate for the present year 
‘ increases this sum to 15,224. 2s. 8d.; 
the whole grant required for the support 
of the establishment being only 29,4007. 
about 7,000/. more than that for 1836. 
A considerable portion of this increase is 
in consequence jof a recommendation of 
the committee of the House of Commons 
to augment the salaries of the officers, in 
order that their whole time and services 
might be devoted to the Museum ; and 
in this case it is stated that they are not 
to hold any other situation “ conferring 
emolument or entailing duties.” Accord. 
ingly, we understand the salary of the 
principal librarian has been raised from 
5004. to 800/. per annum; that of the 
secretary from 100/. to 700/. this officer 
having resigned the keepership of the 
MSS. The conservators of departments 
have now each 600/. instead of 420/. per 
annum, and the salaries of their assistants 
and other subordinate officers have also 
been augmented. 

The following are the newly adopted 
regulations of admission :—The public 
are admitted to the British Museum on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, be- 
tween the hours of ten and four, from the 
7th of September to the Ist of May; and 
between the hours of ten and seven, from 
the 7th of May to the Ist of September. 
Persons applying for the purpose of study 
or research are admitted to the reading 
rooms every day, from nine o’clock in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, be- 
tween the 7th of September and the Ist 
of May; and until seven in the evening 
between the 7th of May and the Ist of 
September. Artists are admitted to 
study in the galleries of sculpture every 
day, between the hours of nine and four, 
except Saturday. The Museum is closed 
between the Ist and 7th of January, the 
Ist and 7th of May, and the Ist and 7th 
of September, and on Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday, and Christmas Day, and 
also on any special fast or thanksgiving 
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days ordered by authority. We have the 
pleasure to add that Government has re- 
solved to propose, in the House of Com- 
mons, a vote for the grant of 1,575i. to 
enable the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum to purchase the collection of shells 
belonging to W. J. Broderip, esq. offered 
by him at the price of 1,500 guineas. 
They have been valued, by Messrs. 
Turner and Sowerby, experienced deal- 
ers, at 1640/. 12s. 6d. and the trustees 
have received favourable opinions from 
their officers, Messrs. Children and Gray. 
The following is an extract from Mr. 
Gray’s letter to Mr. Children, dated 
June 1, 1836:—‘ The collection con- 
sists of nearly 3,000 specimens, and con- 
tains about 200 species, or very distinct 
varieties, that are altogether wanting in 
the already extensive collection of the 
British Museum: such is the beauty of 
the specimens, in consequence of the great 
attention paid by Mr. Broderip to the 
purchase of none but the finest that could 
be procured, and so remarkable are the 
deviations in form and colouring in the 
several series of the more variable species, 
that nearly every individual specimen of 
the remaining portion will also be valu- 
able to our collection, either in replacing 
a much inferior specimen, or as rendering 
more complete the series which we 
already possess. The duplicates to be 
displaced will be few, and will, for the 
reasons above given, be taken in every 
instance from our present collection, and 
not from among the specimens in the new 
acquisition, A very large proportion of 
the species contained in this collection, 
and wanting in the British Museum, are 
among the rarest shells that are known to 
exist, and many are absolutely unique.” 


RICHMOND LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

A Literary and Scientific Institution 
has been established at Richmond, in Sur- 
rey. ‘The first meeting was held at the 
Castle Hotel, on Wednesday, May 10th, 
and was attended by upwards of 200 per- 
sons; amongst whom were Sir Henry 
Baker, Bart. Rev. S. Demainbray, Rev. 
Dr. Jones, of Bedfont, C. P. Garrick, 
esq. &c. An address was delivered by 
William Chapman, esq. Hon. Sec., fol- 
lowed by a Lecture on Astronomy by 
Dr, Lardner. 


GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 

Among the collections which M. Von 
Davidoff, Chamberlain to the Emperor 
of Russia, obtained in a tour through 
Greece and Asia Minor, and which, dur- 
ing his visit to Berlin, he communicated 
to many of the literati and artists of that 
city, there are a number of Greek MSS, 
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from the monasteries of Mount Athos, 
formerly so celebrated for their literary 
treasures. Many of the MSS. are re- 
markable for the beautiful miniatures, 
which, in some instances, bear extraor- 
dinary traces of the antique, and in others, 
indicate the influence of the Oriental 
style. Six MSS. on parchment, very 
neatly written, and partly in letters of 
gold, and richly ornamented, contain the 
four Gospels. Considerations, founded 
on the history of the arts, are said to 
prove that these MSS. are of the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. 
Only one of them, however, has a date. 
It was finished on the 14th of October, 
in the year 6508 of the Byzantine era, or 
999 of the Christianera. Another beau- 
tiful MS. on parchment, of the Acts of 
the Apostles and of all the Epistles, is 
of the eleventh or twelfth century, and 
richly ornamented with paintings. But 
the greatest attention was excited by a 
MS. of the Commentary of Simplicius 
on the Physics of Aristotle. On com- 
paring it with the Aldine edition of 1526, 
some differences appear, but unhappily 
there is the same hiatus at the end of the 
third book. The MS. has the following 
superscription, which is not in the printed 
edition :—3yddia dd hovns ’Appdornov 
pridcopoy cis rd mparov BiBriov ths 
pvatkis dxpodoews. By this the work 
is referred to the oral communications of 
the philosopher Ammonius, whom Sim- 
plicius, in this same commentary, calls 
his guide and teacher. This MS. which 
was obtained in the monastery of Lawra, 
is peculiarly interesting as a specimen of 
the learned diligence (which is well 
known) of the Byzantine ladies of rank. 
It appears, from some Greek verses pre- 
fixed to the MS. that it was “ written 
by the Emperor's niece Theodora, of the 
family of the Dukas, Kommeni and Paleo- 
logi, wife of the excellent Raoul.” Theo- 
dora, daughter of N. Cantacuzeno, and 
of Eulogia, niece of the Emperor Mi- 
chael VIII. was married in 1257 to 
George Muzalo; and he having been 
murdered before her face in the church, 
she married, about the year 1260, the 
Protovestiarius John Raoul. She is 
known to us, from the Byzantine histo- 
rians, as a learned lady, who, after the 
reconquest of Constantinople in 1261, 
built the convent of St. Andrew, and 
lived there, entirely devoted to the sci- 
ences, in learned intercourse with the 
celebrated patriarchs Arsenius and Gre- 
gory of Cyprus. It was here, probably, 
that she wrote the MS. of Simplicius, 
certainly before the year 1282, which was 
the last of the reign of the Emperor her 
uncle, mentioned in the prefixed verses. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN GREECE. 


A Society of Natural History has been 
established in Athens. It was addressed 
at its first meeting by M. Nicholiiides 
Levadiefs, a medical officer under the 
Greek government. After pointing out 
the advantages to be derived from agricul- 
ture, of which the Grecks are now com- 
paratively ignorant, although Sicily, a 
Grecian colony, was in ancient times the 
granary of Rome, and after adverting to 
Holland and England, as proofs of what 
skill and industry might do even with an 
ungrateful soil, and under comparatively 
rude climates, M. Levadiefs proceeded 
as follows: —‘* The Greeks formerly 
worked silver mines in Attica and in 
some of the islands in the Archipelago; 
but gold came to them through Mace. 
donia and Thrace, from Pannonia and 
Illyria. Hence the gold coins of ancient 
Greece are so few, while those of the Ma- 
cedonian kings are still numerous. The 
marble quarries of Pentelicus and Paros 
are too well known to need being men- 
tioned. Chromium has been found in 
Eubeea; Milos is rich in sulphur, vitriol, 
and alum; Siphnas possesses silver ores ; 
Naxos maintains a trade in emery; San- 
torin is rich in steatite, or soap-stone, 
which is much sought for, chiefly to make 
the luting of water-pipes. I shall not 
say anything of our numerous mineral 
springs, the waters of which are so ser- 
viceable to suffering humanity. Unfor- 
tunately, mines cannot be expected to 
repay the cost of working them, unless 
where coals are at hand and in abundance. 
It shall therefore be the business of the 
Society of Natural History to prosecute 
the much-desired examination, as to the 
nature and quality of the stone-coal disco- 
vered at Negropont and at Argos, and to 
report on the uses to which it may be 
applied, whether as fuel for domestic 
purposes or for the making of gas; whe- 
ther it be adopted for the use of furnaces, 
or smithies, and for steam navigation.” 


THE ENDLESS LADDER. 

A patent has recently been obtained 
for a most ingenious and useful machine 
adapted to mining and many other pur- 
poses, where the main object is to raise or 
lower weights and packages in constant 
succession. This simple but very effeec- 
tual contrivance consists of an endless lad- 
der, made either of chain or rope, which 
passes under and over two revolving drums 
or cylinders, mounted upon horizontal 
axes; One placed at the bottom, and the 
other at the top of a shaft or plane, to or 
from which the ladder is intended to reach. 
A continuous motion being given to 
either of the cylinders by the power of 
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steam or animal force, the endless ropes 
or chains, furnished with horizontal 
staves, like those of a common ladder, 
are made to circulate over the revolving 
evlinders by which they are distended, so 
that one part of this endless ladder is 
continually ascending with a slow but 
uniform motion from the lowermost of 
the cylinders to the uppermost, whilst, 
vice versa, the other part of the ladder is 
descending to the lowermost in an unin- 
terrupted circulation. 


STEAM PLOUGH. 


April 18. A deputation named by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland met at Red Moss, near Bolton, 
‘ according to appointment, to inspect the 
steam-plough invented by Mr. Heath- 
coat, M.P. for ‘Tiverton, and working 
under the direction of Mr. Parkes, engi- 
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neer. The deputation was composed of 
the Marquess of Tweeddale, Vice-Pre- 
sident, Sir John S. Forbes, Mr. Oli-' 
phant, M.P. and other Members, with 
Mr. Gordon, the secretary. The ma- 
chine has been made by Mr. Heathcoat 


‘to operate in the first instance on moss, 


in which it is very efficient. The engine 
is of 15-horse power, and the plough is 
attached by an iron band of the width of 
about two inches. The length of the 
furrow in the ground operated upon was 
304 yards, breadth 18 inches, and depth 
9inches. The furrows were cut on an 
average in four minutes and a half, which 
is equal to about half an acre turned over 
by the hour. The deputation, and many 
other gentlemen present, from different 
parts of the United Kingdom, expressed 
themselves highly gratified by the effi- 
ciency of the machinery. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 4. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. Signor Campanari 
exhibited a copy of an Etruscan painting 
in fresco, discovered in Vulcia. It re- 
presents two figures, about three feet in 
height; a Pluto seated, and Proserpine 
standing before him. The drawing both 
of the figures and the drapery is nearly 
perfect. 

Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. exhibited 
several penates, or small Roman statues 
of brass, drawn up in January last from 
the bed of the Thames near London- 
bridge. Some are in his own collection, 
and others in that of R. F. Newman, esq. 
F.S.A. the comptroller of the Bridge- 
house estates. ‘They consist of an Apollo, 
. @ Mercury, an Atys, a priest of Cybele, 
the fragment of a Jupiter, and some other 
portions. From the beauty and perfec- 
tion of their forms, Mr. Smith considers 
them to be of Greek workmanship. In 
his accompanying dissertation he entered 
into a lengthened discussion on the ancient 
mythologies. 

May 11. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
felows :—Mr. William Hardy, of the 
Duchy of . Lancaster Office; William 
Horton Lloyd, esq. of Park-square West, 
Regent’s Park; and William Fuller Mait- 
land, esq. of Park Place, Berks, B.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Robert Bigsby, esq. F.S.A. presented 
an oil picture of William Burton, esq. the 
topographer of Leicestershire, painted in 
1604 when he was in his 29th year. It is 
a good and pleasing picture. ‘The portrait 
which forms the frontispiece to his History, 

10 


and of which there are copies in Richard- 
son’s Illustrations of Granger, and in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, was taken 
eighteen years after, when the historian 
was in his 47th year. 

The commencement was read of a dis- 
sertation by Dr. C. Leemans of Leyden, 
on the inscriptions of three Roman monu- 
ments found near Cirencester (the same 
which are engraved in our present 
number.) 

The Society adjourned (over Whitsun 
week) to May 25. 


STONE COFFINS FOUND IN CHEAPSIDE. 


‘I'wo stone coffins were found on the 
14th Jan. under the carriage road opposite 
No 16, Cheapside. ‘They lay at the depth 
of seven feet six inches beneaththe present 
surface; each contained a skeleton, placed 
with the feet towards the east. No covers 
were found : and one peculiarity of their 
construction is that the upper ends were 
formed into the segment of a circle. 
There was the usual cavity in each for the 
admission of the head of the corpse. It 
is not easy to determine whether these 
coffins are of the Romano-British or of 
the Saxon period; they are most probably 
however of the latter. Sir Christopher 
Wren laid the foundation of Bow church 
on a Roman causeway, which the labour- 
ers met with at eighteen feet below the 
modern street. ‘The coffins lately found 
were therefore placed on a factitious ac- 
cumulated superstratum deposited sub- 
sequently tothe Roman age. The London 
surface has gained about a foot perhaps in 
each century by fortuitous accumulation. 
Supposing this accumulation to begin 
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with the first century of the Christian era, 
when the colony was devastated by Boa- 
dicea and the revolted Icenians, we shall 
arrive at the conclusion that these sepul- 
chral chests had been deposited in the 
eighth century. 

OPENING OF A TUMULUS. 

A tumulus has lately been opened at 
Kibworth Harcourt, Leicestershire, and 
excavated sufficiently to give some idea of 
its singular construction. After removing 
some rich soil from the surface, a stiff clay, 
similar to what is found in the neighbour- 
hood, was cut through to the depth of 
about four feet, when a quantity of burnt 
matter was discovered, in a thin layer, but 
extending over a large surface. Near the 
centre was found a pavement, consisting 
of large pebbles, which had evidently 
been exposed toa great heat. This, in 
all probability, formed the basis of a 
funeral pile, as fragments of burnt bones 
and pottery were found embedded in the 
ashes. After clearing this away, another 
stratum of clay was cut through, which 
was again succeeded by a layer of burnt 
matter. Here were found two pavements, 
about seven yards apart— one near the 
centre and the other on the west side; 
these were lying on the natural soil, and, 
like the other, bore marks of fire. It is 
evident that this tumulus was erected at 
different periods, On approaching the 
outside each layer assumes the form of a 
peculiar arch. It appears the site was 
first marked out by an embankment. 
Although the centre has been thoroughly 
explored, and three distinct places found 
where cremation has been used, it is very 
doubtful if the principal interment has 
been discovered, as the greater portion of 
the tumulus yet remains undisturbed. 

CHESTER CASTLE. 

In the course of the alterations pro- 
ceeding at Chester Castle, a fine remnant 
of Roman masonry is brought into view; 
it had been obscured for ages within the 
lower buildings of the old governor’s house; 
cleared of the bricksand coating with which 
it had been faced up, it now exhibits the 
perfect Roman arch. In the after-con- 
struction of the tower (the present ma- 
gazine), presumed to be Norman, this arch 
was made available for its support, one of 
the massive angels being raised upon and 
shouldered on it. 

CASTLE OF PAU. 

A million of franes is about to be em- 
ployed in the restoration of the castle of 
Henry IV. at Pau, All that has been 
added in modern times is to be taken 
away, and the old edifice will remain in 
its ancient form; all the apartments are to 
be furnished in a manner corresponding 
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with their age, models for which have 
been taken from the royal residences; 
the halls will be hung with Gobelin ta- 
pestry, or that which is at the Louvre, 
and is very old. ‘The tower is to be re- 
stored, and the officers of the household 
will there have their apartments. 
PROPYLAA AT ATHENS, 

M. Pittakis, who succeeded Dr, Ross 
as Superintendent of Antiquities, began 
the work of excavation on the 22nd Oct. 
1836, and accomplished it at the expense 
of about 5000 drachms. The Pinaco- 
theca, which forms the north wing of the 
Propylea, the Stow before it, and the 
Propylwa, have been cleared. In the 
Pinacotheca two windows have been en- 
tirely cleared, one on each side of the 
door: they still retain the ancient paintings. 
The architect of the Acropolis has re- 
ceived instructions to make accurate copies 
of the paintings; and the chemist Lan- 
derer has undertaken to analyse, by means 
of some process, the colours of the paint. 
ings which have crumbled off; and he 
conjectures that the composition is dif- 
ferent from that of the colours now in use. 

PETRIFIED BODIES IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Chester, of England, and Mr. 
Davies of Philadelphia, have recently dis- 
covered in a cave, on or near the Great 
Laurel Ridge of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, three entire petrified bodies; one 
of a dog lying flat upon the rock, and 
two of men; one sitting, and the other 
standing, with a spear balanced in his 
hand. This wonderful formation cannot 
be accounted for in any other way than 
these persons were buried by some terrible 
convulsion of nature. The cave in which 
they were found is full 125 feet in the 
mountain, and is situated about a mile 
and a half beyond what is called Mam- 
moth Grotto, in a direct line. The en- 
trance to the place is difficult, and it is 
thought that it was never beforeattempted. 
At the foot of the entrance of the cave is 
a considerable brook of water, which ap- 
pears to gather from all parts of it. The 
Hamilton (‘Tennessee) Observer remarks 
that among the many natural curiosities 
found in the extensive caves and grottoes 
in the vicinity of the Great Laurel Ridge 
(Cumberland Mountains) many human 
skeletons and bones of animals have been 
discovered, some of them in a petrified 
state. These caves abound in prodigious 
vaulted apartments and chambers, which, 
when viewed by torchlight, exhibit scenes 
of gloomy grandeur which astonish the be- 
holder. Several petrified trees have also 
been discovered on the banks of the river 
near this ridge, as also bones of mam- 
moths and other animals whose races are 
now extinct, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, April 24. 

A long discussion took place on bring- 
ing up the resolutions relative to affairs in 
Canapa, which were all ultimately car- 
tied.— The seventh resolution repeals the 
Tenure’s Act, which was one of the griev- 
ances complained of by the Canadian As- 
sembly.—The eighth resolution provides, 
that the arrears due to the officers of the 
government, the judges, &c., shall be paid 
out of the monies arising from the heredi- 
tary, territorial, and casual revenue, which 
have accumulated in the hands of the Re- 
ceiver-general ; and the ninth resolution 
gives up the whole Crown revenues to 
the Assembly, in case they shall think fit 
to make suitable provisions for the ex- 
penses of the government. 





House or Lorps, April 25. 


Lord Melbourne moved the second read- 
ing of the Inisn Municipat Brit. His 
Lordship stated the object of the Bill to 
be the same as that of last Session—to 
abolish the old corporations and establish 
new ones. There were forty-seven towns 
contained in the schedules, and the quali- 
fications required in a burgess were, the 
occupation of a tenement of 10/7. a year in 
the larger towns, and 5/. a year in the 
smaller. The only alteration in the pre- 
sent Bill was in the appointment of she- 
riffs, which was divided in the present Bill 
between the town councils and the lord 
lieutenant. He called upon their Lord- 
ships to desist from further opposition to 
the measure, and prayed them, as they had 
the power, so also to take to themselves 
the grace, of bringing this matter at once 
to an immediate and satisfactory accom- 
modation and adjustment.—The Duke of 
Wellington, although he considered the 
Bill liable to great objections in many im- 
portant particulars, should vote for the 
second reading, with the view of making 
such alterations in the committee as should 
render the measure fit to pass their Lord- 
ships’ House, and suitable to the purposes 
for which it was designed.— Lord Lynd- 
Aurst should vote for the second reading, 
merely for the purpose of affording an op- 
portunity for further consideration and in- 
quiry; but nothing should induce him to 
acquiesce in the measure in its present 
form.— After some remarks from Lords 
Melbourne and Brougham, the Bill was 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed on Friday, the Sth of May. 


April 26. The Scotcn Mownrcrea 
Corporations Bill, the ConTROvVERTED 
Etections Bill, and a Bill to relieve the 
FREEMEN of CorroraTeE Towns from 
the necessity of paying fees for admis- 
sion,: in order to enable them to exercise 
the elective franchise, were severally read 
a second time, to be committed on the 
17th of May. 

April 28. Lord John Russell moved 
the second reading of the Irntsn Poor- 
Laws’ Bill.—Mr. O'Connell said, that, 
although he should vote for the Bill, he 
felt persuaded that it would not be pro- 
ductive of advantage, but would work in- 
juriously, as all similar measures had done, 
wherever they had been introduced. He 
preferred an extensive system of emigra- 
tion, and thought that Ireland would ne- 
ver attain permanent prosperity until she 
had obtained a legislature of her own.— 
Mr. S. Crawford thought that much of 
the misery of Ireland had proceeded from 
the absence of poor-laws in that country. 
He considered that a poor-law was abso- 
lutely requisite in any country in which 
the monopoly in land was permitted, and 
still more so in a land where corn-laws 
existed.—Mr. Richards was of opinion, 
that the proposed system of workhouse 
relief would only render the English Go- 
vernment odious to the people of Ireland, 
and strengthen those agitators who cla- 
moured for the repeal of the Union.— 
Lord Morpeth said, that the difficulty 
which the Government had to contend 
with was, to select such a plan as they 
thought would give satisfaction to the 
greater portion of all classes—it was to 
offer the destitute an asylum, but at the 
same time to make ma regulations as 
would preclude all but the destitute from 
taking advantage of the Bill. It was cal- 
culated that the poor in Ireland amounted 
to 2,300,000. It was impossible to pro- 
vide for such a number, and therefore 
their plan was to make the experiment by 
granting relief only to those who were 
actually below the general state of the 
working classes. ‘The question was then 
adjourned. 

May |. Lord Morpeth rose to move for 
leave to bring ina Bill for the Settlement 
of Intsu Tirues, being the fifth that had 
been submitted to the House within three 
years. His Lordship entered into details 


of the proposed measure, which were sub- 
stantially the same as those submitted 
on previous occasions. 


He observed, 
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that ‘* The Government proposed to fol- 
low the precedents of all the five previous 
Bills for converting the present composi- 
tion for tithe into a rent-charge upon the 
owners of the first estate of inheritance, 
or the admitted equivalent for it. They 
took the same amount of deduction as in 
the two previous Bills proposed by the 
present Government—namely, a deduc- 
tion of 30 per cent., or down to 70 of 
every 100 of tithe composition.” In con- 
clusion his Lordship moved a resolution 
declaratory of the expediency of com- 
muting tithes into a rent-charge, &c., in 
Ireland, and to make other regulations 
for the ecclesiastical and other revenues 
of the church in that country. The reso- 
lution was adopted without comment, and 
leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

The adjourned debate on the Irisu 
Poor-Law Bill was then resumed, when 
the measure was supported by Mr. Bar- 
ron, Sir R. Bateson, O'Connor Don 
and Mr. Lynch, Lord Clements, Mr. 
Shaw, Sir R. Musgrave, Messrs. Wyse 
and Lucas, Sir R. Peel, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Mr. Callaghan—and opposed by 
Mr. Pryme. ‘The Bill was then read a 
second time. — The Solicitor - General 
brought in a Bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of holding Coro- 
NERS’ INQUESTS. 

May 2. Mr. Borthwick brought for- 
ward a motion on the subject of the Con- 
vocaTion of the Crercy. The Hon, 
Member said, that the ecclesiastical body 
had been placed for nearly 100 years ina 
singular position, as self-regulation had 
been allowed to all other corporate bodies. 
From the length of time that had elapsed, 
it had been all but forgotten that a Con- 
vocation was recognised by the constitu- 
tion of the country. The Church of Eng- 
land, however, was placed in an anoma- 
lous and most unfavourable position ; its 
concerns were managed by legislators, 
many of whom were inimical or indiffe- 
rent to its interests. The Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland discharged all the 
duties of an ecclesiastical council without 
injuring that establishment, and he did 
not see that there was reason to appre- 
hend that the same would not be the case 
in the present day with a body represent- 
ing the Church of England. The hon. 
Member then moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to remodel the Convocation of the 
Clergy after such a fashion as should ren- 
der its sittings practicable.—Lord John 
Russell rose to oppose the motion. He 
said he did not believe that the motion 
was in accordance with the wishes of the 
Church. Ona division, the motion was 
hegatived, by 24 to 19. 

May 3. Mr. Robinson brought forward 
@ proposition for permitting Grain in 
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Bonp to be converted into flour for ex. 
portation.— Mr. P. Thompson resisted the 
proposal, on two grounds,—first, that 
much experience had shown that fraud 
could not be prevented; and secondly, 
that it was an effort to get rid of the Corn 
Laws by aside wind. If the Corn Laws 
were to be repealed, let it be done in a 
straightforward manner. The House di- 
vided on the question, and it was nega- 
fived by 43 ayes, and 108 noes.—Mr. 
O’ Connell moved the second reading of 
the Law of Liset Bit1, which, after some 
discussion, was rejected, by a majority of 
55 to 47. 

May 4. Sir S. Whalley moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal the Winpow 
Tax.—Mr. S. Rice opposed the motion, 
as the amount of the tax, which the hon. 
Member asked the House to repeal, being 
about 1,200,000/. exceeded the whole of 
the disposable surplus revenue of the 
country. On a division, the numbers 
were, for the motion, 48; against it, 206. 

Mr. Baines brought forward a motion, 
the object of which was to procure a fair 
and equitable apportionment of the First 
Fruits and Tentus payable upon eccle- 
siastical livings. The Hon. Member 
stated that these dues originally formed a 
portion of the papal revenues, which the 
Reformation placed at the disposal of the 
Crown, and the Act of Queen Anne had 
made a benevolent disposition of this im- 
portant revenue, with a view to increase 
the incomes of the poorer clergy. The 
object of her Majesty had, however, been 
frustrated in a great degree by the negli- 
gence or mal-administration of the supe- 
rior clergy, whose duty it was to enforce 
the collection of this fund, and apportion 
it to this very laudable and useful purpose. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
to inquire whether the full amount of the 
first fruits and tenths had been paid by 
the different orders of the superior clergy. 
—Lord J. Russell rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. He considered that the clergy had 
paid as much under the heads of ‘Tenths 
and First Fruits as they could be legally 
compelled to do, and that the question 
was not suited for the investigation of 
a Select Committee ; although, at the same 
time, he did not deny that it was a very fit 
one for Parliament.—Qn a division there 
were, for the motion, 63; against it, 171. 

Sir A, Agnew moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enforce the better ob- 
servance of the Sappatu. After a long 
discussion, the House came to a division, 
when there appeared, for the motion, 199; 
against it, 53. 





House or Lorps, May 5. 
Lord Melbourne moved that the House 
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do go into a Committee on the Iris Mu- 
nicipat Corrorations Bill.—The Duke 
of Wellington observed, that, opposed as 
he was to the measure, he was anxious to 
have the Bill deferred fora time, in order 
that the House might be enabled to form 
a better judgment of the intended course 
of legislation for Ireland; he should 
therefore propose that the further consi- 
deration of the present Bill be postponed 
till the 9th of June—Lord Melbourne 
protested against this course, as calculated 
to produce a struggle between the two 
Houses.—A long discussion ensued, in 
which the amendment was supported by 
Lords Fitzgerald, Wicklow, Ripon, Had- 
dington, Roden, Falmouth, and Wharn- 
cliffe; and opposed by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, the Duke of Richmond, and 
Lord Brougham, who ridiculed the course 
pursued with regard to the Bill by the 
Tory side of the House, and observed 
that it was their evident intention to 
throw that important measure overboard. 
On a division, there appeared for the 
Duke of Wellington’s amendment, 192; 
for the original motion, 115; majority 
against Ministers, 77. ' 





In the House of Commons, the same 
day, the report of Lord Morpeth’s reso- 
lution on Irish Trrues was, after two 
divisions, taken into farther consideration ; 
and the second reading of the Bill on that 
important measure, was deferred to the 
9th of June. 





Hovsr or Lorps, A/ay 8. 

The Earl of Radnor brought forward a 
motion for an inquiry into the state of the 
Universities; and concluded a long ad- 
dress, by moving, ‘“‘ That a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the state of such 
of the several colleges and halls in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge as 
have statutes enjoined by their respective 
founders and benefactors, in so far as re- 
lates to the provisions of the said statutes 
and the practice relative thereto, the oaths 
by which the members of the institution 
are bound to obey the same, and the power 
which may be vested in their respective 
visitors or others to alter, modify, and 
amend them, and to report to the House 
their opinion of the expediency or neces- 
sity of a legislative measure on the sub- 
ject.".—The Duke of Wellington, Mar- 
quess of Camden, and Lord Winchelsea, 
and several of the Bishops, strongly op- 
posed the motion, chiefly on the ground 
that the Universities were prepared to in- 
stitute all the inquiries that were neces- 
sary; and that it would be calculated to 
throw impediments in the way of the in- 
tended ameliorations.—The motion was 
ultimately withdrawn. 


In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. 7. D’Eyncourt moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal the SerrenniaL 
Actr.—Lord J. Russell opposed the mea- 
sure. He said, that after an experience of 
twenty years, the term of three years had 
avowedly been found too short for the 
duration of Parliament. Greater heats 
and animosities bad thus been engendered 
than were ever known before; and for 
these and other weighty reasons it had 
been deemed expedient to enlarge the 
term. On a division, the motion was 
lost by a majority of 96 to 87, 

On the House going into Committee 
on the Irish Poor-Law Bill, Lord John 
Russell entered into some explanations, as 
to the course intended to be pursued by 
Ministers. The doubt and uncertainty 
in which the Government were placed as 
to the intentions of their opponents in the 
other House of Parliament, who had lately 
postponed the Irish Municipal Bill, made 
him come to the conclusion that they 
ought to wait, and see whether the mist 
could not be cleared up, than hastily to 
adopt a decided course as to the provisions 
of the Irish Tithe and Poor- Law Bills ; 
and which they might afterwards discover 
could not be justified. The wish of his 
Majesty’s Government and of their sup- 
porters in that House was, to come to 
such a settlement of these questions as 
would produce some. benefit to Ireland, 
and to carry their measures in such a man- 
ner as would compel those who represent- 
ed and sympathised with the feelings of 
the people of the country, to consider that 
some progress was made in legislation 
during the present session. At all events, 
he felt it incumbent on him, after the vote 
of the other night, and after the unusual 
proceeding of the other House in respect 
of that House of Parliament, to say that 
it was essential at this moment that all 
those who constituted the majority on this 
question in the House of Commons, should 
remain firmly together on the present oc- 
casion.—Sir R. Pee? defended the conduct 
of the Lords, and denied that it was dis- 
respectful to the Commons. He consi- 
dered the Irish Municipal, Tithe, and 
Poor-Law Bills to be intimately connect- 
ed, and that they ought to be all before 
the other House, in order that they might 
judge of them together, as far as regarded 
technicalities as well as substance, and to 
determine the course which was fit to be 
pursued.—Mr. S. Rice said, that if the 
Lords had recourse to postponement with 
a view of coercing and restraining that 
House, let them take care how they (the 
House) stood in the face of the people of 
England. Assuming that the other House 
was in the wrong, let that House be in the 
right. The principle on which the Go- 
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vernment would act was that of creating 
the largest amount of public improvement, 
of giving the largest development to the 
principles on which the Government was 
founded, and in that course they would 
regularly persevere. 

A Bill for the adjustment oi the Inisn 
TirHe Question was brought in, and read 
a second, and ordered to be read a third 
time on the 9th of June. 

May 18. Mr. Sergeant Telfourd rose 
to move for leave to bring ina Bill to 
consolidate and amend the laws of Cory- 
RIGHT in books, musical compositions, 
acted dramas, pictures, and engravings; 
to provide remedies for the violation 
thereof, and to extend the term of its 
duration. The Hon, Member supported 
the motion ina very able speech.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in second- 
ing the motion, said, that he never expe- 

‘rienced more unmixed feelings of gratifi- 
cation than he had done both at the speech 
and motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. It was a motion which was not in- 
appropriately brought forward by one who 
had himself aided in adorning the litera- 
ture of his country.—Sir Robert Inglis 
said, that he had every reason to congra- 
tulate the House and the country that this 
motion had fallen into hands every way so 
competent to carry its principles into exe- 
cution. The motion was then agreed to. 

May 22. Mr. Bernal brought up the 
Report of the Cuurcn Rates’ Regulation 
Committee, and moved a resolution that 
it be received; when Mr. A. Johnson 
moved an amendment, ‘“‘ That it is the 
opinion of this House, that the funds may 
be derived from an improved mode of 
management of church lands, and that 
these funds should be applied to religious 
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instruction within the Established Church, 
where the same may be found deficient in 
proportion to the existing population.— 
Mr. Brotherton supported the amend- 
ments.—Mr. Lambton defended the Mi- 
nisterial measure, not as the best that 
could be devised, but as an important step 
to a more comprehensive arrangement.— 
Sir F. Burdett resisted the amendment 
and the Government plan, declaring them 
to be inimical to the Establishment and 
Constitution of the country. He also 
adverted to the. great sacrifices that he 
had made during his life to promote the 
public cause, and that it was a cause that 
he would not now desert. ‘The debate 
was then adjourned. 

May 23. The adjourned debate on the 
Government measure regarding Cuurcu 
Rates, was resumed.—SirR. Peel resist- 
ed the Government proposition, on the 
ground that it would be destructive of the 
Church as a state establishment ; and ex- 
pressed the hope that the amendment 
would not be pressed, in order that a di- 
rect vote might be taken on the main 
question.— Lord J. Russell denied that 
the tendency of the measure would be to 
affect the stability of the church ; on the 
contrary, by putting an end to the cause 
of heart-burnings, the real interests of 
the church would be promoted. — Mr. 
Harvey said, that if the resolution were 
carried, and the Bill founded on it reached 
the proper stage, he would move that it be 
an instruction to the Committee to confine 
the Bill to an entire and early abolition of 
church rates. On a division, the numbers 
were, for the original resolution, 287; for 
the amendment, 282. Majority for Mi- 
nisters, 5. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The trial of Meunier, before the Cham- 
ber of Peers, for an attempt on the life 
of the King on the 27th of December last, 
was terminated on the 26th of April. 
The court found him guilty, but acquitted 
Lavaux and Lacaze, who were charged, 
at the same time, with being his associ- 
ates in the crime. As Meunier has been 
considered a person’of weak intellect, who 
was probably the mere agent of more de- 
signing villains, the royal clemency has 
been extended towards him; and his 
sentence has been since commuted to 
perpetual imprisonment. Meunier ac- 
knowledged his crime, and said that he 
had a natural antipathy to the House of 
Bourbon, and to the Orleans branch in 
particular. His object in killing the 
King was to bring about a republic. 


Since the above affair, Louis Philippe 
has granted an amnesty to political offend- 
ers, which act has been well received 
throughout all the departments, as well 
as in the capital. It is understood that 
there are about 169 political prisoners in 
France, of which number 130 have de- 
clared themselves penitent, but the re- 
maining 39 continue to express the most 
violent revolutionary opinions, and openly 
avow a deadly thirst for vengeance; 52 
of the insurgents of April have been dis- 
charged from one prison, Doullens. A 
great number of state offenders have also 
been set free at Clairvaux; and, gener- 
ally, the utmost facility to regain their li- 
berty appears to be afforded to the objects 
of the act of oblivion. The surveillance 
to which the released prisoners are for- 
mally consigned is also generally dispensed 
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with. Dr. Beaumont, whose imprison- 
ment in St. Pelagie has made him some- 
what notorious, is among the number of 
the emancipated; he has made an early 
use of his liberation to return to England. 

The Chamber of Deputies have voted 
the sum of 1,000,000 francs, as the dower 
of the Queen of the Belgians, by a ma- 
jority of 239 against 140. 

The distress of the manufacturing and 
commercial interests continues unabated. 
At Lyons and Mulhauzen, in particular, 
trade was in a deplorable condition. 


SPAIN. 


Hostilities between the belligerents in 
the northern provinces, appear to have 
commenced in earnest. Several affairs, 
of a partial nature, have already taken 
place, so far favourable to the arms of the 
queen. After an obstinate defence by 
the Carlist troops, General Evans has 
succeeded in carrying Irun, where a dread- 
ful scene of pillage and massacre ensued, 
notwithstanding the exertions of General 
Evans to prevent it. Fontarabia soon 
afterwards capitulated. Espartero has col- 
lected 32,000 men, Spaniards and British, 
in St. Sebastian. Despatches, dated the 
16th of May, state that Espartero entered 
Hernani on the 13th of May, after having 
beaten the Carlists, taken 600 of them 
prisoners, and five pieces of cannon. He 
continued on the 14th following the Car- 
lists, who were retiring on Tolosa. It 
was also stated that Espartero was mas- 
ter of Astigarraga, Urieta, and Andoain, 
and that the Christino corps at Vittoria 
had forced the passage of Arlaban. Don 
Sebastian, in the mean time, had retreat- 
ed, with a larger force, his ulterior inten- 
tions being utterly unknown. 

According to accounts from the eastern 
parts of Spain, the chief of the insurrec- 
tion at Barcelona had been shot in that 
city on the 10th of May. Valencia was 
at that date threatened by the Carlists, 
and the republican insurrectionary spirit 
had extended to Malaga, but the attempt 
it prompted had failed. 

n the sitting of the Cortes of the 23d 
of April, they passed a vote on the article 
of the Constitution which provides that 
the colonies shall not depute representa- 
tives to that assembly, as they are here. 
after to be governed by special laws, suit- 
able to their respective positions, and 
adapted to their several wants. 

PORTUGAL. 

Accounts from Lisbon state that the 
Cortes had, after a prolonged and occa- 
sionally animated discussion upon the 
project of a new Constitution, at last 
adopted, by a majority of 65, the plan 
proposed by the Government, which com. 


prises two Chambers, and recognizes in 
the Monarch the ordinary constitutional 
prerogatives ; amongst others, those of 
dissolving the Chambers upon urgent oc- 
casions, and of exercising a veto upon all 
legislative acts. 4 

The Government of Portugal appears 
to be in a very unsettled state, and so 
great are its pecuniary embarrassments, 
that on a late oceasion her Majesty was 
obliged to send a message to the con- 
gress threatening to pawn her jewels, if 
they did not send her an immediate sup- 
ply. The answer, however, was *“ No 
funds.” Moreover, the northern pro- 
vinces are in a state bordering upon anar- 
chy, robberies and murders being daily 
committed with impunity, so as to render 
travelling precarious, The tariff adopted 
almost amounts to a prohibition of British 
goods, and the English people there are 
frequently subjected to insult and con- 
tumely. To add to these difficulties, the 
ministers, Senior Passos, Marg. de Sa 
Bandiera, and others, have sent in their 
resignations to the Queen, owing to their 
having sustained a defeat in the Cortes. 


PRUSSIA. 

On the 28th April, at ten in the even- 
ing, an extraordinary phenomenon took 
place on the shores of the Baltic, in the 
province of Koeslin, in Prussia. A hill 
of more than 100 feet in height, and 
covered with furze, suddenly sunk with a 
noise resembling thunder. The abyss 
which has been thus opened must be at 
least 200 paces in length. This circum- 
stance produced a movement of the 
ground in the neighbourhood, by which 
the adjoining hills were raised from 20 to 
30 feet. The cause of this phenomenon 
has not yet been discovered. 


AMERICA, 


The monetary affairs of the United 
States have been lately involved in a 
dreadful state of embarrassment. Com- 
mercial houses of the highest standing 
have been compelled to stop payment. 
To give an idea of New York, it is only 
necessary to mention that between the 
29th of March and the 8th of April no 
less than eighty-eight firms suspended 
payment; the total amount being esti- 
mated at sixty millions of dollars. The 
United States’ and the other Banks, how- 
ever, have come promptly forward to the 
assistance of the merchants indebted to 
England. The former has issued bonds 
bearing interest at six per cent. and pay- 
able in London at twelve months’ date, 
of which about 500,000/7. had been sold 
and despatched for England. The Bank 
of England has also resolved to afford 
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every assistance to the embarrassed houses 
in America, and prevent the return of the 
bills drawn on them. This has already 
produced a favourable effect, and been 
warmly approved of in America. While 
it will do much to lesson the intensity of 
the pressure on the merchants of New 
York and other great commercial towns, 
it will, it is thought, make a powerful 
impression in favour of England generally. 

The American papers state that a 
dreadful accident had occurred in the 
Illinois river by the concussion of the 
two steam-boats Tiskilwa and Wiscousin. 
The former went down, and all the pas- 
sengers were drowned. The number was 
uncertain; but twelve ladies of respec- 
tability were known to have perished. 

MEXICO, 

The intelligence from Mexico is of an 
important character; as she is likely to 
be involved in serious disputes with the 
three powers of France, England, and 
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America, owing to her reckless policy, 
and her disregard of the law of nations. 
A communication dated March 8th, states 
that “the French minister received in- 
structions from his government to de- 
mand immediate restitution from Mexico 
of the amount taken from the French 
citizens under the plea of the ‘ forced 
loan,’ and an adjustment of all other mat- 
ters in controversy between the two na- 
tions. The English minister had re- 
ceived similar instructions. It is added 
that the message of the President of the 
United States had been received. It 
produced a greater sensation than any 
circumstance that had happened for a 
long time. 

A letter of the 18th gives an account 
of a revolutionary movement on the morn- 
ing of the 9th, owing to the govern. 
ment publishing a bando relative to the 
copper coin, reducing its nominal value 
to 50 per cent. discount. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


April 24. A most destructive fire broke 
out in Dublin, which has wholly consumed 
the Royal Arcade, the Royal Hotel, many 
houses in Suffolk-street, Boyle and Co.'s 
Banking House, (property here all saved) 
and the buildings forming the Old Ge- 
neral Post Office. 

New Churches.—The new church of 
St. John’s at Reading was consecrated on 
the 28th of April by the Bishop of the 
Diocese. The expense of the edifice, 
amounting to about 3000/. was defrayed 
by the Rev. Francis Trench, late Curate 
of St. Giles’s, and now incumbent of St. 
John’s, It isendowed by Wm. Stephens, 
esq. of Prospect Hill, with the sum of 
501. yearly, payable out of his estates in 
the parish of St. Giles, for ever. The 
sum of 5 per cent. on the amount of 
cost of building, and another 5 per cent. 
on the income arising from pew-rents, 
are also to be invested to form a repairing 
fund.—On the same day, the first stone 
of a new church at Wragby, co. Lincoln, 
was laid, to which 3000/. has been sub- 
scribed by voluntary contributions.—On 
the Ist of May the ceremony of laying 
the first stone of a new church in the 
parish of Trowbridge was performed by 
Lady Elizabeth Drummond, eldest dau. 
of his Grace the Duke of Rutland, the 
patron of the living. The Rev. F. Ful- 
ford delivered an address, in the course 
of which he stated that he had calculated, 
if he could raise 1500/. by private sub- 
scriptions, he must rest satisfied, but for 
the very first morning he began collecting, 


he had raised that sum by the contribu- 
tions of not more than fifteen or sixteen 
individuals |— A new episcopal church is 
also about to be erected at Northampton. 
A benevolent lady, connected with the 
establishment, lately deceased, has, by her 
will, left 100,0007. as a national legacy, 
for the express purpose of building 
churches ; and Northampton, it appears, 
is one of the favoured towns destined to 
share her munificence.—The Bishop of 
London, at a recent consecration in his 
diocese, stated that he had consecrated: 
seventy new churches since his elevation 
to that see, forty of which were in Lon- 
don, and eleven in the county of Essex. 

A new society (says the Dorset Chro- 
nicle) has been formed, and subscriptions 
largely entered into, for the purpose of 
paying an annual stipend to the Clergy of 
the many new churches now erecting. 
This society is called ‘‘ The Bath and 
Wells Diocesan Association, for provi- 
ding a fund for the maintenance of addi- 
tional curates in populous parishes.” 

The inhabitants of Aberavon, Glamor- 
ganshire, having been desirous to divert 
the channel of the river Avon, from a 
circuitous to a direct course to the sea, 
adopted the following plan, under the in- 
spection of Mr. Palmer, engineer. The 
soil of the proposed channel being prin- 
cipally sand, they threw a strong embank- 
ment across the river in the hot weather, 
when the stream was nearly dry, and dug 
a deep trench through the sand to the 
sea. In the late floods, they found that 
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the force of the current carried off into 
the sea at least half a million tons of sand, 
and left in five weeks a straight navigable 
channel on the track of their trench. 

A new manufacture has been intro- 
duced into the West of Scotland,—the 
weaving of straw hats. The straw, in- 
stead of being plaited by the hand, is 
woven with the loom, the warp employed 
being a slender thread of silk, which unites 
the straw firmly together, and produces a 
very beautiful fabric. It is woven in 
pieces of 12 yards long and about an 
inch broad ; the one edge exhibiting an 
ornamental pattern, susceptible of infinite 
variety, and, when sewed together and 
made up into bonnets, the appearance of 
the whole is extremely pretty, though the 
cost will not exceed one-half of that of 
Tuscany. 

It appears by the tables laid by Mr. 
Couling before the Emigration Commit- 
tee, that the arable and pasture land of 
England and Wales amounts to 28,749,000 
acres, of which sum he supposes the ara- 
ble land and gardens to amount to 
11,143,730 acres, leaving 17,605,630 as 
meadows, pastures, and marshes. In 
1812, Mr. Stevenson estimated the ara- 
ble land at 11,500,000 acres; and it is 
believed it may now be estimated at 
12,000,000 acres.—According to Mr. 
Middleton, supposing it to amount to 
12,000,000 acres, the arable land of Eng- 
land and Wales would be appropriated as 


follows :— Acres. 
Wheat . - - 3,300,000 
Oats and Beans - - 3,000,600 
Barley and Rye - - 900, 
Roots é as - 1,200,000 
Clover - - - 1,200,000 
Fallows - » - 2,400,000 
Total - - 12,000,000 


April 24, Shakspere’s natal day was 
commemorated at Stratford-upon- Avon, 
by a public dinner, at which the Royal 
Shaksperian Club Committee, the Monu- 
mental Committee, and upwards of two 
hundred gentlemen sat down. Dr. Con- 
olly, M.D. in the chair, supported by the 
Mayor and Corporation. The dinner went 
off with great éclat. Sheridan Knowles, 
who delivered an address at mid-day in 
the theatre, was greeted with much ap- 
plause. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


A Society has been formed in London 
for the protection of Uncivilised Aborigi- 
nal Tribes—an object that comes power- 
fully recommended to the sympathies of 
the humane. Mr. Fowell Buxton is Pre- 
sident of the Association, which is enti- 
tled the “ British and Foreign Aborigines 
Society.” ——s the members of the 


Committee are William Allen, Edward 
Baines, M.P. S. Gurney, Dr. Lushing- 
ton, M.P. Charles. Lushington, M.P. 
J. Pease, M.P. T. Sturge, the Rey. Dr. 
Philip, and others honourabiy distinguish- 
ed by their philanthropic zeal. The So- 
ciety contemplate the formation of Branch 
Associations at home and abroad. 

Privileges of Parliament.—The Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
publication of printed papers have given in 
their report, which is now printed, with 
the minutes of evidence and an appendix, 
They find that the Printers, Messrs. Han- 
sard, having acted in strict obedience to 
the orders of the House, ought to be 
reimbursed; but they acquit the Lord 
Chief Justice of an intentional violation 
of the privileges of the House. 

April 12. For some time past conside- 
rable excitement has prevailed throughout 
the parishes of Kensington, Chelsea, 
Hammersmith, and Paddington, in con- 
sequence of the encroachments made by 
the National Cemetery Company, at Ken- 
sal-green; the Hippodrome, or new race- 
course, at Notting-hill; and by various 
private individuals, on the ancient foot- 
paths or ‘‘ church ways” which have from 
time immemorial existed in those portions 
of the extensive parish of Kensington, 
situated between Chelsea, Brompton, and 
Kensington, and Kensington and Kensal- 
green, Hammersmith, and Paddington. 
On the 12th of April, the inhabitants as- 
sembled in vestry, pursuant toa notice 
from the churchwardens, when it was 
determined that the rights of the inhabi- 
tants and the public should be maintained, 
and that a perambulation of the parish 
should be made on Holy Thursday, for 
the purpose of removing the encroach- 
ments and obstructions. This determi- 
nation was accordingly carried into effect, 
in regular form, by the parochial autho- 
rities on the day named ; and in the even- 
ing they dined with several of the respec- 
table Inhabitants at the Grapes and the 
Crown tavern, for the purpose of com- 
memorating their triumph. Warrants 
were subsequently obtained against some 
of the parties for trespass and assault, and 
the matter is not as yet settled.—The 
Hippodrome, as above noticed, consists of a 
large tract of ground somewhat less than 
two hundred acres in extent, adjoining 
Notting-hill. The design of it is, as its 
name almost implies, to present the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis witha facility of 
pursuing any sort of equestrian exercise. 
In the centre of the ground is a hill ap- 
propriated to pedestrians, on which about 
30,000 persons may stand. 

April 29. At a general meeting of 
the Birmingham Railway Company, held 
at the City of London Tavern, an applica- 
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tion to Parliament to raise a further loan 
of a million sterling was adopted unani- 
mously.—G. Carr Glynn, Esq. (chair- 
man,) felt assured, that even with the 
additional capital required, it would yield 
15 or 16 per cent.—The works are pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity, and every 
expectation of the line being opened in 
two months. At the close of the pre- 
sent year, that part between Rugby and 
Birmingham, and London and Stony 
Stratford, will be complete. 

May 8. The annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign School Society was 
held in Exeter Hall. The meeting was 
one of the largest that ever assembled 
within these walls. Mr. Dunn read the 
report, which was very favourable. Dur- 
ing the past year, 1,199 children had been 
educated in their schools, and since the 
establishment of the society 47,042. 

May 10. _ The extensive distillery be- 
longing to Mr. Booth of Brentford, was 
reduced to a heap of ruins, by a fire which 
broke out about twoo'clock in themorning. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

April 17. <A very amusing farce was 
acted, called The Modern Orpheus, or 
Music the Food of Love, translated 
from the French by Mr. Webster the 
comedian. 

April 20. A play in three acts was 
produced, called Brian Boroihme, or The 
Maid of Erin, by J. S. Knowles. The 
es belongs to the tines of the famous 

rian Boru, or Boroihme, usurper to 
the throne of Munster, and deliverer of his 
country from a foreign yoke. 

May |. Strafford, a tragedy, was 
acted by Mr. Macready on his benefit 
night. It is written by Mr. Browning, 
already known as author of a dramatic 
poem called Paracelsus. 

May 16. A species of Melodrame, 
in three acts, called Walter Tyrrell, was 
produced, which was well received, and 
announced for repetition amidst general 
applause. 





PROMOTIONS, PR 


GazeTTE Promotions. 


Aprii 1. Thos. Verner, of Churchill, co. 
Armagh, esq. to be one of the Gentlemen of 
the Privy Chamber. 

April 7. Thos. Geo. Walsh, esq. to be one 
of his Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms. 

April 17. Jas. Hamilton Anstruther, esq. 
o in the army, in compliance with the wi 
of Harriet Lloyd, of Hintlesham hall, Suffolk, 
to take the name of Lloyd before Anstruther, 
and quarter the arms. 

April 19. The Duke of Somerset to be 
K.G.—Henry Earl of Ilchester to be Lord 
Lieutenant of the — of Somerset. 

April 21. Unattached, Brevet Major J. Gar- 
vock, Assistant Adjutant-general, to be Ma- 
jor.—Staff, Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Owen to be 
Aide-de-Camp to the 4 

April nighted, Col. E. Stannus, Lieut.- 
Col. Chas. Hopkinson, and Chas. Gordon, of 
Drimum, Wenge pd to the Highland 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

April 27. Knighted, Major-Gen. James 
Macdonell.—Major-General Sir W. Gomm to 
0 of the Equerries to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

April 28. 78th Foot, ~~ H. N. Douglas 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. Martin Geo. Thos. 
Lindsay to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. Beau- 
champ Colclough, Ist Life Guards, to be M ajor. 

May 3. Knighted, John Wentworth Loring, 
eng. Rear-Admiral of the White. 

May 5. Brevet, Lieut.-Col. Rich. Doherty, 
Governor of Sierra Leone, to have the local 
rank of Colonel on the western coast of Africa. 

May 10. Knighted, Gen. John Gustavus 
Crosbie. 

May 16. John Johnstone Douglas, of Lock- 
erby, co. Dumfries, esq. ; W. R. Keith Douglas, 
of ~y = Muir, co. Fife, ~ Mary, widow 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir T. Sydney Beck- 
with; and Christian and Catharine Heron 
Douglas, > theonly surviving younger 
children of the late Sir William Douglas, of 
Kelhead, Bart. and younger brothers and sis 

Gent, Mag. Vor. VJI. 


EFERMENTS, &c. 


ters of Charles, now Marquis of Queensberry, 
to enjoy the same titles and precedence as if 
their late father had survived the late Duke of 
Queensberry. 

May 19. 3d Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Thackwell to be Lieut.-Col. 
_ Brevet, Col. Arthur_Lloyd to be Major-Gen. 
in the Army ; Lieut.-Col. Joseph Thackwell to 
be Col. ; Capt. Edw. Duncan to be Major. 

Naval Appointments.—Commanders T. Fra- 
ser, to the Sappho; the Hon. P. P. Carey to 
the Comus; DP. Paget to the Hercules; J. 
Corbyn to the Royal Sovereign yacht. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bridgewater.—Henry Broadwood, esq. 
Huddersfield.—Faward Ellice, jun. esq. 
Hythe.—Lord Viscount Meigund. 

Longford County.—Charles lox, esq. 

Ross and Cromarty.—Thomas Mackensie, esq. 
Westminster.—Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 





EcccestasticaL PREFERMENTs. 
Rev. C. R. Adams, Nohoval P.C. co. Cork. 
Rev. G. Attwood, Framlingham-cum-Saxted R. 

Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Bannermann, West Hoathley V. 
Sussex. 
Rev. H. Bolton, Chalford P.C. co. Gloucester. 
Rev. J. W. Brooks, Grove R. Nottinghamsh. 
Rev. T. Brown, Ch. of Kinneff, co. Kincardine. 
Rey. W. Buckler, Ilchester R. Somersetshire. 
Rev. T. Chamberlaine, Cowley P.C. Oxfordsh. 
Rev. James Commeline, Colesborne KR. Glouc. 
Rey. J. L. Crawley, Arlingham V. Gloucester. 
Rey. J. W. Dolphin, Lower Guiting V. co. 
Gloucester. 
Rev. Mr. £lmes, St. John’s V. Limerick. 
o. W.H. Etty, Barnby-on-the-Moor V. co. 
vot 


otts. 
Rev. W. Gardiner, Rodiford R. Essex. 
Rev. G. B. Gibbons, Launceston P.C. Cornw, 
Rev. C. Girdlestone, Alderley R. Cheshire, 
Rev. F. G. Glover, Charlton R. Kent. 
Rey. C. Greene, x R. Sussex, 
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Rev. W. Gresswell, Kilve-cum-Strington R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. J. Howell, Holy Trinity V. Coventry. 

Rev. R. 8. Joynes, Gravesend R. Kent. 

Rey. A. L. Kirwan, Derrygalvin R. Limerick. 

Rev. E. K. Maddock, St. Stephen’s P.C. Lind- 
ley, co. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Mills, Orton Waterville R. Hunts. 

Rev, B. Moone, Delamere R. co. Chester. 

Rev. 8S. H. Peppin, Branscombe V. Devon. 

Rev. R. C. Pole, Norton St. Philip’s V. Somers. 

Rev. L. Purbrick, Chippenham V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. C. Rashleigh, Bradford Peverell R. 
Dorset. 

Rev. W. Stockdale, Wilby R. co. Northampton, 

Rev. J. Storer, Hawksworth R. co. Notts. 

Rey. W. R. Tomlinson, Sherfield R. Hants. 

Rev. — Wilson, Walton P.C. Yorksbire. 


= 





Cuapiains. 


Rev. G. Ayscough, to the Earl of Plymouth. 
Rev. J. Pearson, to Lord Canterbury. 

Rev. H. Williams, to Marquis of Downshire. 
Rev. J. R. Wood, to the King. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. F. Childe, to be Head Master to the 
Grammar School of Walsall. 

T. W. H. Gurney, to the second Mathematical 
Mastership of Christ’s Hospital, London. 
W. A. Osborne, Head Master of the Free 

Grammar School, Macclesfield. 

Mr. Wm. Archer Butler to be (the first) Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy inthe University 
of Dublin. 

Wm. Wilkins, esq. to be Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy. 


BIRTHS. 


March 25. At Selma Hall, Malta, Penelope 
Carolina Borbone, wife of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Capua, a son.—28. At Burton 
Crescent, London, the wife of A. Amos, esq. 
Recorder of Oxford, a dau. 

April 21. At the rectory, Londesborough, 
Yorkshire, the wife of the Rev. C. J. Hawkins, 
a son.——23. At the vicarage, Leland, Lan- 
cashire, the wife of the Rev. G. Baldwin, a 
son.—At Otterington Hall, the wife of the 
Rev. John Hartley, a dau.——24. The Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, a dau.—27. At 
St. Martin’s rectory, Birminghhm, Mrs. 
—— a dau.—28. At Earl’s Croome 
Court, Worcestershire, the Hon. Mrs. W. Co- 
ventry, a son.——29. The wife of the Rev. T. 
D. Atkinson, Vicar of Rugeley, Staffordshire, 
a son.— 30. At Blyth Hall, co. Warwick, the 
wife of W. 8. Dugdale, esq. M.P. a son. 

Lately. At Lewknor vicarage, Oxfordshire, 
the Lady Caroline Garnier, a dau.—-At War- 
blington Lodge, Hants, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Edw. Byam, a dau. 

May 1. At Louth, the wife of T. P. Waite, 
esq. a dau.——At her father’s, T. F. Buxton, 
esq. M.P. 54, Devonshire-street, the wife of 
Andrew Johnston, esq. M.P. a dau.——2. At 
Holmwood, Berks, the Countess of Antrim, 
a dau.——5, At the Duke of Bedford’s, Bel- 
grave-sq. the Lady Wriothesley Russell, a dau. 
——9. In Manchester-sq. the wife of Winthrop 
M. Praed, esq. M.P. a dau.——The wife of W. 
Kennaway, esq. Mayor of Exeter, a dau.— 
10. In Torrington-sq. the lady of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, a dau.——12. At mbe Vicar- 
age, near Woodstock, the wife of the Rey. 
Chas. Rose, a dau.——13. In _ Cavendish-sq. 
ley Geo. Hill, a son.——14. At Hawkstone, 
the lady of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. M.P. a son. 
——In York-place, Portman-sq. Lady Harriet 
Seale, a son, 








MARRIAGES. 


March 29. At Frodesley, Salop, the Rev. J. 
O. Seager, Master of the Stevenage Grammar 
School, Herts, to Eliz. Anne, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. T. R. Gleadow. 

April 11. At Bristol, E. B. Lamont, esq. 
eldest son of the late N. Lamont, esq. M.P. 
for Wells, to Maria Augusta, eldest dau. of R. 
Bardouloue, esq.— 18. At Gosforth, North- 
umberland, Capt. C. Bell, R.N. brother of M. 
Bell, esq. M.P. to Rachel, fourth dau. of R. 
W. Brandling, esq. of Low-Gosforth.— At 
Bath, G. P. Jervois, of Herriard-house, Hants, 
esq. to Anna Maria Selina, eldest dau. of the 
late W. Locke, esq. M.P. of Rowdeford-house. 
Wilts.——20. At Wroxhall, Chandos, second 
son of Sir H. Hoskyns, of Harewood, Here- 
fordshire, Bart. to Theodosia Anne Martha, 
dau. of the late C. R. Wren, of Wroxhall-abbey, 
Warwick, esq.—23. At the Chateau of Bibe- 
rich, in the uchy of Nassau, the Prince Peter 
of Oldenburgh to the Princess Theresa Wilhel- 
mina of Nassau.—24. At St. Martin’s, E. 
Hayward, esq. Halesworth, Suffolk, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Ven. Dr. Philpot, Archd. of 
Sodor and Man.—25. At Kennington, the 
Rev. Wm. Deey, to Eliza, dau. of Cha. Francis, 
esq. of Belgrave-house, Vauxhall.——At Bath, 
Henry Lucas, esq. of Uplands Villa, Glamor- 
ganshire, to Caroline, second dau. of R. James, 
esq.—At St. Bride’s Church, the Rev. H. 
Christmas, to Eliza Jane, second dau. of John 
Fox, esq. of Bridge-street, Blackfriars. —27. 
At Blagdon, the Rey. C. R. Hall, of Compton 
Martin, Somerset, to Harriet, second dau. of 
John Baker, esq. Woodlands, Somersetshire. 
28. At Clapham, R. Nesbitt, M.D. of Honiton, 
to Arabella, second dau. of the late Dr. Robert 
Smith, of Maidstone, Kent. 

May 2. At Battersea, the Rev. John R. 
Oldham, to Esther, second dau. of Robert 
Saunders, esq. of Clapham Common.——2. 
At Woodbridge, James Cockburn, esq. second 
son of Col. kburn, Arch Cliff Fort, Dover, 
to Susanna Stewart, dau. of Geo. Doughty 
Lynn, M.D.—3. At Bristol, Wm. Mitchell, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Eliz. dau. of the late 
Jos. Edwards, esq. of Truro.—+4. At Buck- 
fastleigh, the Rev. J. R. Johnson, Vicar of 
Rattery, Devon, to Sophia Harriette, dau. of 
the late C. E. Prescott, esq.— At Plymouth, 
Captain H. D. Parker, R. N. to Josephine 
Maria, eldest dau. of Capt. R. L. Hornbrook. 
—46. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Baron 8. 
C. de Pfeil, Secretary to the Wirtemberg Em- 
bassy, to Francisca Caroline Copson, dau. of 
the as Col. E. Copson, and niece to the 
Countess of Plymouth.——8. George Pounce, 
esq. of Portman-sq. London, to Cath. dau. of 
the Rev. John Eddy, Vicar of Toddington, co. 
Gloucester.——9. At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, E. H. Moore Kelly, esq. Lieut. 29th regt. 
second son of Major Kelly, to Frances Geor- 
giana, only child of the late Captain Hunt.—— 
10. The Rev. G. Lawson, Vicar of Kirkoswald, 
to Miss Carruthers, dau. of the late Mr. Carru- 
thers, of Kirkoswald, surgeon.—aAt Farn- 
ham, Surrey, Mr. Fred. ines, of Leeds, 
— son of Eaw. Baines, esq. M.P. to 
tliza, dau. of William Pinkie Paine, esq.— 
——1l}l. At Doncaster, the Rev. P. Simpson, of 
Meltham-hall, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of David 
Cram, esq. of Westfield, near Doncaster.—11. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Earl Bruce, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Ailesbury, to 
Mary Caroline, dau. of the late Earl of Pem- 
broke.——16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. S. 
Pole Shawe, esq. of Hints Hall, Staffordshire, 
to Maria Mary, only dau. of Col. Sir E. Miles. 
— At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, John Christopher 
Rees Weguelin, esq. 16th Lancers, to Isabella 
Theophania, dau. of Robert Sympson, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tae Ducuess powacER oF SAXE 
MEINUNGEN. 

April 30. At her palace in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the ducal resi- 
dence, Louisa Eleonora, Duchess dow- 
ager of Saxe Cobourg Meinungen, mother 
of the reigning Duke and of her Most 
Gracious Majesty, Adelaide, our beloved 
Queen. 

Her Serene Highness was the daughter 
of the late Curistran ALBERT Lewis, 
Prince of Hohenloe Langenburg, one of 
the most ancient, but mediatized, States 
in Germany. She was, we believe, in 
her 74th year, and for some time her 
health had been gradually declining. On 
the 27th of November 1782 she was mar- 
ried to Georce Freprich CHARLES 
Duke of Saxe Coburg and Meinungen ; a 
Prince then in the 21st year of his age, 
and who had just succeeded to his elder 
brother in the undivided Sovereignty of 
his hereditary states. ‘The Princess Louisa 
was then in her 18th year, and with man- 
ners and accomplishments, such as few of 
her own, or indeed of any rank of life 
ever possessed; and with talents too that 
would have secured her respect in what- 
ever situation she might have been placed. 

The Duchy of Meinungen is a small 
portion of that territory which (on the 
division of the Saxon states) fell to the 
share of the two sons of JoHn Frepricu 
when he was deprived of the electorate 
by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, in 
1547. The eldest of these sons became 
Duke of Gotha, and the 2nd was the first 
Duke of Weimar. The line of the first 
Dukes of Gotha became extinct in the 
second generation, but that of Weimar 
still exists, and from John William, se- 
cond son of John Fredrich the elector, 
and great-grandson of Ernest styled the 
Confessor, and third Elector of Saxony 
of the house of Thuringen, are descended 
all the existing branches of what is called 
the Ducal House of Saxony. 

As all our readers may not be aware 
of what is meant by this expression, we 
think it proper to explain shortly, that 
Fredrich the Fourth, or Warlike, Mar- 
grave of Misnia, and Landgrave of Thu- 
ringen, acquired (by purchase it is said) 
from the Emperor Segismond in 1422 
the Electorate states and Duchy of Sax- 
ony, which had fallen to the empire by 
the extinction of the male line of Albert 
the Bear, in whose family they had con- 
tinued from the time that Henry the Lion 
had been deprived of them by his rival 
the Emperor Fredrich. Barbarossa, in 





1180. Fredrich the Warlike left these 
states entire to his eldest son Fredrich 
the Second, and his hereditary states of 
Misnia and Thunigen to his youngest son 
William. Fredrich the Second, Elector 
and Duke of Saxony, left two sons, Er- 
NEST, the elder, on whom devolved the 
Electoral rank and the provinces attached 
to it; and ALbErt, the younger, who suc- 
ceeded to the Dukedom and Ducal states 
of Saxony. ‘Two lines were thus formed, 
and have always hitherto continued dis- 
tinct. The Elector Ernest, as is well 
known, was one of the chief pillars of 
the Reformation, and hence he obtained 
the title of The Confessor and Pious. 
Ernest was succeeded as Elector by his 
eldest son Fredrich the Wise in 1486, 
and he again, in 1525, by his brother John, 
who died in 1532. John’s eldest son and 
successor, as elector, was, as we have 
said, John Fredrich, who, for his attach- 
ment to the person and doctrines of Lu- 
ther, was imprisoned by the Emperor, 
and deprived of his rank and states, both 
of which were given to his cousin Mavu- 
RICE, then in possession of the Duchy of 
Saxony, as grandson and heir of Albert, 
the younger son of Fredrich the Second. 
The states of the Duchy were then 
awarded to the sons of the deposed elec- 
tor, with whose descendant they continue. 

The descendant of Augustus, a younger 
brother of Maurice, is now King of Sax- 
ony. The descendants of John Fredrich 
are the Grand Duke of Weimar, the Duke 
of Meinungen, the Duke of Hilburghau- 
sen, and the Duke of Saalfeld, with their 
respective families and descendants. 

But it is time to return to that branch 
of the Saxon family of which the deceased 
Princess was so illustrious a member. 
When the states of the Saxon duchy again 
centred in John Duke of Weimar, which 
they did about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, he divided them amongst 
his three surviving sons—WILLIAM, the 
eldest, got the Duchy of Wemar; AL- 
BERT, the second, was made Duke of 
Ersenacu, and Ernest, the youngest, 
Duke of Gorna. This Ernest Duke of 
Gotha left seven sons, and notwithstand- 
ing that his whole patrimony was only a 
third, and the smallest third, of his fa- 
ther’s estates, he determined to leave each 
of these sons an independent sovereignty. 
We may easily suppose that when the 
already diminished Duchy of Gotha was 
divided into seven portions, none of them 
could be of any great extent. 

Frepricu, the eldest son of this 
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Ernest, was made Duke of Gotha; At- 
BERT, the second son, Duke of Coburg; 
BeErnuarp, the third son, Duke of Mei- 
nungen; Henry, the fourth son, Duke 
of Romhild; Curistran, the fifth son, 
Duke of Eisenberg; Ernest, the sixth, 
Duke of Hilburghausen; and Joun- 
Exnest, the seventh and youngest son, 
Duke of Saalfeld. Four of these fami- 
lies have become extinct, so that the 
states of this third, of the Saxon Duchy, 
are now only divided into three portions, 
The other two thirds form the present 
Grand Duchy of Saxe Weimar. 

It is to the territory assigned to Bern. 
hard. the third son of the Duke of Gotha, 
and of which Meinungen was the chief 
town, and became the residence of the 
Prince, that our remarks must now be 
confined. Bernhard’s possessions were 
neitber of great extent, nor did they at 
the time he succeeded, afford him a very 
large revenue; but he was a Prince of 
great prudence, and some talent, and he 
improved them considerably, and they 
were increased by a share of the Coburg 
portion, which fell to him in 1699, He 
was twice married, and had twelve chil- 
dren. His eldest son Lewis had five 
children, but they left no male heir, and 
the succession devolved upon Anthony 
Ulrich, his youngest son, by a Princess 
of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, in 1746, 
Duke Anthony Ulrich had eight children 
by a Princess of Hesse Philippstall, and 
at his death, in 1763, was succeeded by his 
eldest’ son Augustus-Fredrich-Charles- 
William. This Prince dying without 
male issue in July 1782 was succeeded 
by his next surviving brother Grorcr- 
FrrpricH-CHarLEs, the husband of the 
deceased Princess, and the father of 
Queen Adelaide. ‘The late Duchess of 
Meinungen became a widow in 1803, with 
three children, a son then in his third year, 
and two daughters, ADELAIDE eleven, 
and Ina nine years of age. Duke Grorcr 
was only forty-two years of age when he 
died. He was a Prince of splendid ta- 
lents, and inherited all that love for liter- 
ature and the sciences which have long 
rendered Weimar so distinguished; and 
he was both the friend and the patron of 
most of the learned men of his time. 
The Court of Meinungen was second 
only to that of Weimar. At his death 
he lett the Duchess unrestricted Regent 
of his hereditary states, and sole guardian 
of their infant ciildren. The good sense, 
sound discretion, and great firmness with 
which her Serene Highness ruled her peo- 
ple, and the steady and sound religious 
principles, in wiffehshe educated, or caused 
to be educated, her beloved children, are 
sufficient proofs that the confidence of the 

« 


Prince had not been misplaced. When 
Germany was overrun with the mad revo- 
lutionary doctrines of the French, and the 
people were drunk with the dregs of athe- 
ism, and stupefied with the shouts of 
liberty, and the dreamsof a realised equa- 
lity ; whenthe emissaries of these doctrines 
of. Hell were sent from Paris to almost 
every petty court in Europe ; the Duchess 
Regent of Meinungen so managed mat- 
ters in her little principality, that the pro- 
pagandists of revolution, if they ever did 
arrive, were glad to take their departure 
as speedily as possible from her humble 
court, Meinungen, too, not bordering 
upon any of the great thoroughfares or 
military roads of Saxony, was peculiarly 
favoured, It escaped, in a great mea. 
sure, the inroads and demoralising effects 
of the revolutionary armies in their march- 
ing and countermarching during the late 
continental wars. The duchy contributed 
its allotted quota to “ the Army of the 
Confederation,” but as the Prince was a 
boy at school, and the head of the state 
‘© a feeble woman,” there was nothing to 
attract notice, to incur suspicion, or to 
excite ambition in the mind of him who 
for a time ruled the destinies of the great 
as well as the small states of Germany. 
The late Princess was, therefore, allowed 
to pursue the even tenor of her way. The 
industry of her people was encouraged, 
agriculture improved, and the arts and 
artists promoted and protected, and seve- 
ral profitable branches of manufactures 
established; but, above all, true religion 
and piety were preserved and flourished 
throughout the whole extent of the Duchy 
of Meinungen. The churches were sup- 
plied with men of great learning, sound 
doctrine, and strict morality; and the 
Court was generally attended by some of 
the most distinguished scholars and phi- 
losopbers of the Continent. It was with 
them that the young Princesses were en- 
couraged to associate and converse; and 
it was in such society that our exalted 
and amiable Queen acquired that taste 
for literature, and those habits of reading 
and reflection, which have formed a mind 
as superior to the general run of females 
of any rank, as her station in society is to 
that of the million; and let us add too, 
those just views of the truth and impor- 
tance of the great doctrines of our Chris- 
tian Faith which are so conspicuous in 
every act of her life. The Princess Ade- 
laide was made the chosen companion 
and confidential friend of her mother from 
her earliest years. She had those habits 
of prudence and discretion as a child, 
whieh would have done honour to the per- 
fect woman. She was the councillor and 
friend of the distressed, and the kind and 
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unceasing intercessor for the poor and the 
friendless. 

The deceased Princess governed the 
states of Meinungen for a period of 
eighteen years, from 1803 to 1822, when 
her only son, the present Duke, came of 
xge. She steered her little vessel most 
prosperously through the most disastrous 
times of the revolutionary war, and saw 
it ride triumphantly for several years of 
tranquillizing peace; and when she deli- 
vered up the helm, and retired from the 
ducal palace to her own quiet abode, with 
her limited court and a few esteemed and 
long tried friends, every tongue blessed 
her, and prayed for her happiness. Soon 
after her retirement from the government, 
the deceased paid a visit to her favourite 
daughter, and resided for some time at 
Bushey Park. The bow, however, had 
been too long bent, and when unstrung 
the injuries began to appear. No sooner 
had her Serene Highness returned to Mei- 
nungen than her health began to decline, 
and her friends saw with anxiety the too 
rapid approaches of serious disease, So 
severe were her sufferings a few years 
ago, that the Queen, as our readers will 
remember, was induced to make a rather 
hurried visit to Germany, that she might 
once more see and converse with her be- 
loved parent. It must now be a great 
consolation to her Majesty that she did 
so ; for, alas! there will be no more calls 
for any such journey. Her late Serene 
Highness had somewhat of a masculine 
body as well as a masculine mind. We 
do not think it can be said that she ever 
had been beautiful, but her figure was 
most perfect, and even at a late period 
of her life her carriage was most noble 
and erect. She was strict and regular in 
the discharge of all her duties to her God 
and to her fellow creatures. A sincere 
Christian without bigotry; a just ruler, 
and a firm and unflinching conservator of 
the rights of the prince and the privileges 
of the people. No temporary clamour or 
pretended popular phrensy could ever 
move her to deviate from the long esta- 
blished and approved laws and usages of 
the Saxon people. She would take coun- 
sel of no minister who could sacrifice the 
birthrights of a whole people, to please 
the fancies of discontented faction. 

Greater monarchs might take a very 
useful lesson from the conduct of this 
amiable Princess while invested with the 
chief rule in Saxe- Coburg- Meinungen. 

“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, 


they rest from their labours, and their works 
follow them.’’ 


Dr. Batuurst, Bisuor or Norwicn. 

April 5. In Hereford Street, London, 
on his 93d year, the Right Rev. Henry 
—-* D.C.L. Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich. 

Dr. Bathurst was born at Brackley in 
Northamptonshire, Oct. 16, 1744, the 
seventh son of Benjamin Bathurst, of 
Lydney, co. Glouc. esq. (younger brother 
to Allen first Earl Bathurst), and the 
second* by his second marriage with Ka- 
tharine, daughter of the Rev. Luurence 
Brodrick, D.D. younger brother to Alan 
Viscount Midleton. His half-sister 
Anne, who was the wife of Charles 
Bragge, esq., was the mother of the late 
Right Hon. Charles Bragge Bathurst, 
who assumed the latter name, and suc. 
ceeded to the Lydney estates. 

He was educated at Winchester, and 
thence elected as a Founder’s kin to a 
fellowship of New College, Oxford, of 
which society he was matriculated April 
21, 1761, being then in his 17th year. 
He graduated B. C. L. Oct. 27, 1768, 
D.C.L. June 5, 1776, and in the latter 
year resigned his fellowship, having been 
presented by the College to the rectory of 
Witchingham, in Norfolk. We believe he 
afterwards held the family living of Ciren. 
cester in Gloucestershire. About 1775 
he was appointed to a canonry of Christ 
Church, Oxford; and in 17.. toa pre- 
bendal stall at Durham. Finally, on the 
translation of Dr. Manners-Sutton to 
Canterbury, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Norwich, March 9, 1805. 

On the 27th of May 1808, he delivered 
a remarkable speech in the House of 
Lords, in support of Lord Grenville’s 
proposal for the relief of the Roman Ca- 
tholics: after which, he is reported to 
have said toa friend, “ I have lost Win- 
chester, my dear Sir, but I have satisfied 
my conscience.” He was subsequently 
one of the most fervent advocates of Ro.~ 
man Catholic emancipation ; and in Oct. 
1826, having been solicited to present a 
petition for that object from ‘Tuam, 
in an answer addressed to Dr. Kelly, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, we 
find him thus expressing himself :—“ Old 
as Iam, I will gladly present to the House 
of Lords the petition mentioned by your 
Grace ; and I shall be happy to have an 
opportunity of bearing my humble testi- 
mony in favour of the most injured people 
upon the face of the earth.” 

Dr. Bathurst was distinguished through 
the whole course of his long life for the 
liberality of his principles, and during 
many years he was regarded as “ the only 





* Mr. Bathurst had twenty-two children by his first wife, and fourteen by his 


second, 
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liberal Bishop” in the House of Lords. 
In the exercise of his high duties he was 
exemplary, and he is said to have distri- 
buted his patronage in a disinterested and 
generous manner. His son, Archdeacon 
Bathurst, has some years ago announced 
his intention of publishing Memoirs of 
his venerable Father. 

His Lordship published some few single 
Sermons ; two of his Charges, in 1806 and 
1815; and “ A Letter to the late Mr. 
Wilberforce, on Christianity and Politics, 
how far they are reconcilable ;” this, we 
believe, was his last publication, and is 
dated 1818. 

The Bishop of Norwich married Grace, 
daughter of the Very Rev. Charles Coote, 
Dean of Kilfenora, sister to Charles 
Henry Lord Castlecoote, and to General 
Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. By that lady, who 
died April 16, 1823, his Lordship had eight 
sons and three daughters: 1. the Rev. 
Henry Bathurst, B.C.L. Archdeacon of 
Norwich,and Rectorof North Creake and 
Hollesley, Norfolk ; 2. Major-General Sir 
James Bathurst, K.C.B. who married in 
1815 Lady Caroline Stuart, eldest sister of 
the present Earl of Castlestuart; 3. Ben- 
jamin Bathurst, esq. Secretary of the Le. 
gation at Stockholm 1805, and Minister- 
plenipotentiary to Vienna 1809; he mar- 
ried in 1805 Phillida, sister to the present 
Sir William Pratt Call, Bart., and left 
two daughters, one of whom was thrown 
from her horse, and drowned in the Tiber 
about ten years ago, and the other, Em- 
meline, was married at Paris Feb. 1830, 
to Edward Viscount Stuart, son and heir- 
apparent of the present Earl of Castle- 
stuart; 4. Charles-Henry; 5. Coote; 
6. Henrietta, married in 1822 to Denis 
Mahon, esq. Capt. 29th regiment, and 
cousin to Lord Hartland; 7. Eyre-Coote; 
8. the Rey. Robert Bathurst, Rector of 
Belaugh and Scotton, and Vicar of Neat- 
ishead, Norfolk; he married in 1816 
Jane, daughter of the Rev. Robert Nor- 
ris, and died Dec. 27, 1828, leaving a nu- 
merous family (see Gent. Mag. vol, xctx.; 
i. 186) ; 9. Coote; 10. Tryphena, who be. 
came in 1827 the second wife of Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, esq. of Southwick Park, 
Hants, and has issue two sons and four 
daughters; and 11. Caroline, the Bishop’s 
youngest daughter, married in 1830 
to the Rev. Heaton Champion de Cres. 
pigny, now Vicar of Neatishead, Norfolk, 
uncle to the present Sir Claude Wm. C. 
de Crespigny, Bart. 

The body of the Bishop of Norwich 
was conveyed for interment to the church 
of Great Malvern, where his wife died, 
and was buried in 1823.. The funeral, 
on the 14th April, was conducted with 
that decent plainness which it was his 
express desire should be observed on the 


occasion. It is proposed to erect a mo. 


nument to him by subscription in Norwich 
cathedral. There is a portrait of Bishop 
Bathurst, by G. Hayter, which has been 
engraved by W. C. Edwards; and another 
by Sharp, engraved by Thomson. 


Sir Rosert Cuirton, Bart. 

April 28. At Clifton, near Notting- 
ham, aged 70, Sir Robert Clifton, the 
seventh Baronet of that place. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Gervase 
the sixth Baronet, by Frances-Egerton, 
only daughter and heiress of Richard 
Lloyd, of Aberbrachan, co. Denbigh, esq. 
He succeeded his father Sept. 26, 1815; 
and served the office of sheriff of Not- 
tinghamshire in 1820. 

Having died a bachelor, he is succeeded 
by his next surviving brother, now Sir 
Juckes-Granville Juckes, who took the 
latter name only by royal sign-manual, 
dated Sept. 2, 1790, pursuant to a direc. 
tion contained in the will of his great- 
uncle the Rev. Juckes Egerton. He has 
been twice married, first to Margaret, 
daughter of James de Lancy of Bath, esq. 
and secondly to Marianne, daughter of 
John Swynfen, of Swynfen, co. Stafford, 
esq.; and has issue by both wives. 


Srr CurisTopHer Baynes, Bart. 

March 16. At Bath, aged 81, Sir Chris- 
topher Baynes, Bart. of Harefield Place, 
Middlesex, aad a Deputy-Lieutenant for 
that county. 

Sir Christopher was descended from an 
ancient Yorkshire family, and was the 
only surviving son of William Baynes, 
esq. one of the gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber to King George II. and King 
George III. by Mary, second daughter of 
Christopher Roberts, of London, esq. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated June 29, 1801. He married, March 
1, 1788, Nanny, daughter of William Gre- 
gory, of Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, esq. 
and had issue three sons and one daughter : 
1. Sir William Baynes, who has succeeded 
to the title; he was born in 1789, and 
married in 1815, Julia, youngest daughter 
of General John Smith, R. Art. and has 
issue; 2, Mary; 3. Walter George Baynes, 
esq. who married Claudia Velera,a Roman 
lady, and has issue a son; and 4. Donald- 
Christopher, an officer in the 67th foot, 
who married in 1830, Anne-Maria, young- 
est daughter of the late H. Boulton, of 
Geddington, in Northamptonshire, esq. 


Joun BiacksurnE, Esq. M.P. 
April 21. At Golder’s hill, Hampstead, - 
in his 50th year, John Blackburne, esq. 
M.P. King’s Counsel, a Bencher of the 
Hon. Society of the Middle Temple, and 
M.P., for Huddersfield. 
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Mr. Blackburne was a native of Hud- 
dersfield. He was a member of Brazen- 
nose college, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1811. He was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple, June 
18, 1813; and had been for many years 
a distinguished member of the Northern 
circuit. He was promoted to the rank 
of King’s counsel in the Hilary vacation 
1833. Having long been known as a 
zealous advocate of liberal politics, he was 
selected in 1832, by the cabinet of Lord 
Grey, as the head of the commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the state of the 
Municipal Corporations of England and 
Wales, and it is generally understood that 
the majority of the members of that com- 
mission were recommended by him. 

On the death of Capt. Fenton in 1833, 
he was elected, by the unsolicited suf- 
frages of his fellow-townsmen, the repre- 
sentative of Huddersfield; and at the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1834 he was 
again returned for his native borough, free 
of expense and unshackled by pledges. 
Notwithstanding his official relation to 
the administration, his votes were given 
independently, and never belied the poli- 
tical sentiments formerly professed by 
him. Under his able direction the la- 
bours of the Municipal Commission were 
speedily and successfully accomplished, 
and to him may be mainly attributed the 
principles embodied in the plan for the 
reform of corporations. As an advocate 
he was distinguished by great acuteness, 
a rich vein of humour, sound legal know- 
ledge, an energetic style, and by a manly 
simplicity of mind, which rejected profes- 
sional legerdemain, and disdained the spe- 
cious substitutes for real mental power. 
The attachment of his friends affords the 
best evidence of his private virtues, and 
his friendships were constant and un- 
changing. His singleness of purpose, his 
integrity and constancy, were conspicuous 
in all the relations of life. 

His body was deposited on the 27th 
April, in the vault of the Temple church. 
Lord Brougham, and a large concourse 
of professional gentlemen attended. 





Joun Entwistie, Ese. M.P. 

April 5. In his 53d year, John Entwis- 
tle, esq. of Foxholes, co. Lancaster, and 
of York terrace, Regent’s Park; M.P. 
for Rochdale, a magistrate for Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

He was born August 1784, the eldest 
son and heir of John Markland, esq. (who 
assumed the name of Entwistle in 1787, 
on the death of his cousin Robert En- 
twistle, esq.) by Ellen, daughter of Hugh 
Lyle, esq. of Coleraine. He served the 
office of High Sheriff of Lancashire in 
1824, At the first election for the new bo- 





rough of Rochdale in Dec. 1832 he be- 
came a candidate ; but was unsuccessful, 
the numbers being for 


John Fenton, Esq. . . 277 
John Entwistle, Esq. 246 
— Taylor, Esq. 109 


In 1835 he defeated his former compe- 
titor by forty-three, polling 369 votes, 
and Mr. Fenton 326. 

Mr. Entwistle was a Conservative in 
politics, and became president of the 
South Lancashire Conservative Associa- 
tion on its formation. 

He married in 1812 Ellen, daughter 
of Thomas Smith of Castleton hill ; b 
whom he had issue one son, John-Smit 
Entwistle, esq. born in 1815, and two 
daughters, Ellen-Matilda and Augusta. 





GeorceE FiupyeEr, Esq. 

April 15. At Ayston hall, co. Rutland, 
aged 75, George Fludyer, Esq. uncle to 
Sir Samuel Fludyer, Bart. brother-in- 
law to the Earl of Westmoreland, and 
father-in-law to the Earl of Onslow, Earl 
Brownlow, &c. 

He was born in Sept. 1761, the younger 
son of Sir Samuel Fludyer, the first Ba- 
ronet, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1761, by his second wife Caroline, 
daughter and co-heiress of the Hon. 
James Brudenell, Master of the Jewel- 
house, and a Commissioner of Trade and 
Plantations, brother to George third Earl 
of Cardigan, and uncle to George Duke 
of Montagu, K.G. — 

Mr. Fludyer was returned to Parlia- 
ment in 1783, on a vacancy for Chippen- 
ham ; was re-elected in 1784, 1790, and 
1796; and retired in 1802. He was for 
upwards of 50 years an active and valua- 
ble magistrate, highly respected in his 
neighbourhood, as one of the true “ old 
English gentlemen.” 

e married, Jan. 16, 1792, Lady Mary 
Fane, third and youngest daughter by the 
second marriage of John 9th Earl of 
Westmoreland with Lady Susan Gordon, 
dau. of Cosmo George third Duke of Gor- 
don ; half-sister to the present Earl and to 
Augusta Countess of Lonsdale. By this 
lady, who survives him, Mr. Fludyer had 
issue four daughters and three sons: 1, 
the Rt. Hon. Mary Countess of Onslow, 
married in 1818 to Authur-George third 
and present Earl of Onslow, and died in 
1830, leaving one son, Viscount Cranley, 
and one daughter; 2. the Right Hon. 
Caroline Countess Brownlow, who be- 
came in 1818 the second wife of John 
first and present Earl Brownlow, and died 
in 1824, leaving three daughters; 3, Eli- 
zabeth, married in 1824 to the late Sir 
Philip-Christopher Musgrave, the eighth 
Baronet of Eden hall, co. Cumberland, 
and was left his widow in 1827 with an 
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only daughter; 4. George; 5. Katharine; 
6. William ; and 7. the Rev. John Henry 
Fludyer, of St. John’s coll. Camb. Rector 
of Ayston and Thiselton, co. Rutland; 
he married in 1832, Augusta, third and 
oungest daughter of the late Sir Richard 
Reecnah. of Baseldon Park, co. Berks, 
Bart. and sister to the present Sir Ed- 
ward Richard Borough, Bart. and to 
Annabella- Elizabeth Countess dowager 
of Pomfret. 





ALEXANDER Eve.yn, Esq. 

Lately. At his seat, St. Clere, Kent, 
in his 79th year, Alexander Evelyn, esq. 
brother to Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. 

He was the younger son of Sir Abra- 
ham Hume, the first Baronet, by Hannah, 
aa daughter of Sir Thomas Fre- 
derick, Knt. 

On his marriage in 1797 with Frances, 
only daughter and heiress of William 
Evelyn, of St. Clere, esq. he took the 
name and arms of Evelyn only. By that 
lady, who survived him only a short time, 
ms died at St. Clere, on the 28th March, 
aged 74, we believe he had no issue. 





Cuares JaMEs Packet, Ese. 

March 1. At Prestwould hall, Leices- 
tershire, in his 80th year, Charles James 
Packe, esq. 

This excellent country gentleman was 
born at Prestwould, Jan. 29, 1758, the 
eldest son of Charles James Packe, esq. 
of that place (who was fourth in descent 
from Sir Christopher Packe, uord Mayor 
of London in 1654-5), and the only son 
by his first wife Charlotte, daughter of 
Thomas Pochin, esq. of Barkby. 

Mr. Packe was for some time Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Leicestershire militia. He 
formerly resided at Hunthorpe house near 
Bourn, Lincolnshire. He succeeded his 
father in his estates in 1816, and served the 
office of Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1822. 

He married Nov. 23, 1791, Penelope, 
eldest daughter of Richard Geast Dug- 
dale, of Blythe hall in Warwickshire, esq. 
and aunt to the present William Strat- 
ford Dugdale, esq. M.P. for North War- 
wickshire. This lady was his second 
cousin; her mother having been Pene- 
lope-Bate, eldest daughter of Francis 
Stratford, of Merevale-hall, co. Warwick, 
esq. by (Mr. Packe’s great-aunt) Anne, 
daughter of Clifton Packe, esq. By this 
lady Mr. Packe had issue five sons: 1. 
Charles- William Packe, esq. born in 
1792, who succeeds to the family estates ; 
he married in 1821, Ketty-Jenkyn, only 
daughter of the late Thomas Hort, esq. 


which lady assumed the name and arms — 


of Reading, as heiress under the will of 
12 


4 
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her godfather Jenkyn Reading, esq. of 
Harpenden, co. Hertford; 2. George- 
Hussey Packe, esq. who married in 1824 
Maryanne- Lydia, eldest daughter of John 
Heathcote, of Connington castle, co. 
Huntingdon, esq. and has issue; 3. Ed- 
mund, an officer in the royal horseguards ; 
he married in 1825 Jane-Sarah, second 
daughter of John Mansfield, esq. of Bir- 
stall house, co. Leic. and has issue; 4. 
the Rev. James Packe, Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge; and 5, the Rev. Au- 
gustus Packe, now Minister of Prest- 
would. 

Mr. Packe’s eldest sister, Mrs. Rebecca 
Packe, died on the 26th Feb. only three 
days before him, at her house in Wimpole 
street, London, in her 86th year. 





Lievur.-Gen. Stn Georce Cooke, K.C.B. 
AND 
Masor-Gen. Sin Henny Frep. Cooke, 


Feb. 3. At Harefield Park, Middle- 
sex, in his 70th year, Lieut.-General Sir 
George Cooke, K.C.B. Colonel of the 
40th regiment, and a member of the Con- 
solidated Board of General Officers. 

He was the grandson of George Cooke, 
esq. Prothonotary of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and M.P. for Middlesex 1750- 
1753, who purchased the manor of Bel- 
hamonds, in Harefield; and son and heir 
of George John Cooke, esy. His se- 
cond sister, Penelope-Anne, was the 
wife of the present Earl of Cardigan, and 
through that connection Sir George was 
uncle to Lord Brudenell, the late Coun- 
tess Howe, the Countess of Chichester, 
Lady Bingham, &c. 

e was appointed Ensign in the first 
foot guards in 1784, and Lieut. and Cap- 
tain in 1792. In March 1794 he joined 
the flank battalion of the Guards in Flan- 
ders, and in June was appointed Aid-de- 
camp to Major-Gen. Halse. He was 
present when the combined armies took 
the field and attacked the French posts 
in April; and in the actions of the 17th 
and 18th May, and the affair at Boxtel 
on the 15th September. He continued 
Aid-de-camp to Major- Gen. Hulse until 
1795, when he joined the brigade of 
guards at Darley camp, and then became 
Aid-de-camp to Major-Gen. Stevens. 

In 1798 he was promoted to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Colonel in his regiment ; and 
in Aug. 1799 he went with it to Hol- 
land. He was present in the action at 


the Zuype on the 10th Sept. ; and in the 
battle on the 19th, when he was severely 
wounded. 

Sir George Cooke was educated partly 
at Harrow, and partly at Caen in Nor- 
mandy. 
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In 1803 he was appointed Assistant 
Adjutant-general to the North- West dis- 
trict, where he continued until the spring 
of 1805. In 1806 he went to Sicily, and 
came home in Dec. 1807. In 1808 he 
received the brevet of Colonel. In July 
1809 he was employed in the expedition 
to the Scheldt, and returned sick in Sep- 
tember. 

In April 1811 he went to Cadiz, where 
(having shortly after attained the rank of 
Major-General) he succeeded to the com- 
mand of the troops, which he retained 
until he came to England, upon leave of 
absence, in July 1813; and in November 
following, he went with the brigade of 
guards to Holland, instead of returning 
to the Cadiz staff. 

Sir George Cooke commanded the first 
division of the guards at the battle of 
Waterloo, and there lost his right arm. 
He was appointed a Knight Commander 
of the Buth June 22, 1815, and the next 
day Colonel of the 77th foot. He also 
received for the battle of Waterloo the 
insignia of St. George of Russia, and 
Wilhelm of the Netherlands, each of the 
third class, 

He was appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Portsmouth, Oct. 20, 1819; which post 
he after a few years resigned. In 183.. 
he was transferred to the command of the 
40th regiment. 

The immediate cause of his death was 
influenza, but his health had been greatly 
shattered by the severities of an arduous 
military career, and for some time past 
he had been a mere shadow, and scarcely 
capable of speaking above a whisper. 
Yet his weakness and his sufferings ren- 
dered him neither selfish nor forgetful, 
and the poor of the village have lost in 
him a most benevolent and kind-hearted 
friend, 





On the 10th March died, at Harefield 
Park, after a few days’ illness, aged 53, 
Major-General Sir Henry Frederick 
Cooke, C.B. and G.C.H. the brother 
and heir of Sir George. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in the 
2d foot guards in 1801, and Lieut. and 
Captain 1803. In 1809 and 1810 he 
served as an Assistant Adjutant-general 
to the army in Spain and Portugal, and 
was attached to different divisions. In 
1811 he became Capt. and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel; in 1813 was appointed Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of the 12th foot, and an Inspecting 
Field-officer of Militia in Nova Scotia; 
and from 1814 for many subsequent years 
he acted as Aid-de-camp to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, Commander- 
in-chief, In Oct. 1815 he was appointed 


Lieut.-Colonel of the 6th West-India 
Gent. Mac, Vou. VII. 


Major-Gen. Sir H. F. Cooke. —Vice-Adm, Sir R. Dacres. 
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regiment ; and he was afterwards on the 
many | of that ae. 

Sir Henry has left a widow. 





Vicr-Apm. Sir R. Dacres, G.C.H. 

Jan. 22. At Bathford, near Bath, 
aged 75, Sir Richard Dacres, Knt. G.C.H. 
Vice- Admiral of the Red squadron. 

This officer was brother to the late 
Vice- Adm, James Richard Dacres, being 
thefifth son of Richard Dacres, esq. Secre- 
tary to the garrison of Gibraltar, by Mary, 
daughter of William Bateman, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. He entered the 
navy in 1775, and served asa midshipman 
at the evacuation of Boston, the reduction 
of New York and Rhode Island, and on 
various other services. In 1778 he re- 
turned to England, and joined the Apollo 
frigate, in which he was engaged in the 
capture of )’Oiseau, Jan. 31, 1779. He 
afterwards removed into the Victory, the 
flag-ship of Sir C. Hardy in the Channel; 
by whom he was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant, and appointed to the Amazon, 
in which he sailed to the West Indies, 
and narrowly escaped destruction in the 
tremendous hurricane of Oct. 1780. 

He next removed to the Alcide 74, as 
First Lieutenant; in which he was pre- 
sent in Adm. Graves’s action off the 
Chesapeake, Sept. 5, 1781, and at Lord 
Rodney's glorious victory of April 12, 
1782. As, however, the present just 
rule of promoting the First Lieutenants 
engaged on such occasions was not then 
established, Mr. Dacres remained in the 
Alcide until 1783, when he was appointed 
junior Lieutenant of the Bombay-castle 
74, stationed at Portsmouth, where he 
continued two years, and then accom- 
panied Commodore Sawyer to Halifax, 
in the Leander 50, from which ship he 
was paid off in 1788. 

At the Spanish armament in 1790, 
Lieut. Dacres was appointed first to the 
Dictator 64, and afterwards to the Wind- 
sor castle 98, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Adm. Sawyer. He then remained un- 
employed until the commencement of 
hostilities with France, when he was ap- 
pointed to command the Union armed 
brig; from which he removed as First 
Lieutenant into the Hannibal 74, to the 
Diamond frigate, and London 98. At 
length, after serving fifteen years as a 
Lieutenant, he was promoted to the rank 
of Commander, in the Childers sloop, in 
March 1795; and in Oct. following he 
was made Post in the Camilla 20, on the 
North Sea sation. Inthe spring of 1797 
he was appointed to the Astrea, in which 
he captured several privateers, and was 
paid off in 1799. 

In 1801 he — the command of 
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the Juste of 80 guns, and accompanied 
Sir Robert Calder to the West Indies. 
On his return he was removed to the De 
Ruyter, 68, stationed as a guard-ship at 
Spithead, in which he remained until the 
cessation of hostilities. He then joined 
the Desirée, and went to Jamaica with 
the squadron under Sir George Campbell, 
but quitted her there in consequence of 
ill health. 

On the renewal of war in 1803, Capt. 
Dacres was appointed to the Sea Feneible 
service at Dartmouth. In 1805, when 
his old friend and messmate Sir W. Sid- 
ney Smith ioe had also been his Cap- 
. tain in the Diamond) hoisted his flag in 
the Pompée, he proceeded with him as 
his Captain to the Mediterranean, where 
he was engaged in a great variety of ser- 
vices, The Pompée returned to England 
from Alexandria in June 1807; and soon 
after received the tlag of Vice-Admiral 
Stanhope, whom Captain Dacres accom. 
panied to Copenhagen, and was there 
presented by Adm. Gambier and Lord 
Cathcart, the naval and military Com. 
manders-in-chief, with a handsome piece 
of plate, in token of their approbation of 
his great exertions in subduing the alarm- 
ing fire in the dockyard. 

On the 2d Feb. 1808, Capt. Dacres 
was appointed Governor of the Royal 
Naval Asylum, where he continued until 
Aug. 1816, highly respected by every in- 
dividual connected with, or participating 
in, the benefits of that admirable institu- 
tion. He was superannuated with the 
rank of Rear- Admiral March 29, 1817; 
but on the 17th Aug. 1827 was promoted 
to the rank of Rear- Admiral of the Red; 
and by the subsequent promotions became 
Vice- Admiral of the White in 1830, and 
Vice- Admiral of the Red in the present 
year. Our naval Monarch had also lately 
acknowledged his professional deserts by 
conferring upon him the honour of knight- 
hood and the grand cross of the Guelphic 
Order. 

Sir Richard Dacres married, in 1788, 
Miss Martha Phillips Milligan, by whom 
he had several children; one of whom 
is the wife of Capt. F. Carrol, R.N. 
C.B. and another of Major H.S. Olixer 
of the 32d regiment. 


Vice-Aps. Sir Tuomas CanpLrr. 

Jan. 18. At St. ry aged 
71, his Excellency Vice-Adm. Sir 'Tho- 
mas Candler, of the Imperial Russian 
navy, Knight of the orders of St. Anne, 
St. George, and St. Voldemar. 

He was grandson of the Ven. H. Cand. 
ler, of Callan castle, co. Kilkenny, Arch- 
deacon of Ossory ; being the younger son 
of William Candler, esq, of Acomb, co. 


Vice-Adm. Sir T. Candler.—Muajor-Gen. Sir L. Moore. [June, 


York, some time a Captainin the 10th 
foot, by Mary, only daughter of William 
Vavasour, of Weston hall, co. York, 
esq. His only sister, Annabella, was 
the wife of the late Sir Jonathan Cope, 
of Brewerne, co. Oxford, Bart. 

Sir Thomas was twice married ; first 
to Mary de Lotaroff, a lady of a noble and 
ancient family of Russia, but by whom 
he had noissue; secondly, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of John Booker, esq. his 
Britannic Majesty's Consul at Cron. 
stadt ; and by that lady, who diedin 1824, 
he had a son, who died an infant, and five 
daughters. 


Mas.-Gen. Sin Lorenzo Moorr,K.C.H. 

March 15. At Dresden, Major-Ge- 
neral Sir Lorenzo Moore, K.C.H. and 
C.B. formerly for twenty-one years 
Lieut.- Colonel of the 35th foot. 

This officer, who was brother to George 
Moore, esq. late M.P. for Dublin, en- 
tered the army in Dec. 1787 as an En. 
sign in the 64th foot, and in 1791 was 
appointed Lieutenant in the 6lst foot. 
In March 1792 he embarked for Gibral- 
tar, where he performed garrison duty 
until Nov. 1794; and then accompanied 
his regiment to the West Indies, and 
served at St. Lucie. He was appointed 
Captain in the lst West India regiment, 
and for a short time had the superinten.. 
dence of that corps ; but on the arrival of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby he returned to 
the 6Ist as Lieutenant, the commissions 
in the West India regiment having been 
filled up in England, He continued to 
serve at St. Lucie during most of the 
operations under Sir Ralph Abercromby ; 
and after its surrender was obliged to 
return to England for the recovery of his 
health. In Feb. 1797 he obtained a com- 
pany in the 84th foot ; and in 1798 was ap- 
pointed Brigade- Major to Sir John Moore, 
with whom he served in Ireland. In 


1799 he served with his regiment at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and remained in 


that colony till its evacuation by the 
British in 1803. In May of the latter 
year he embarked for Madras, but re- 
turned from ill health. In Oct. 1804, 
he was on the staff at Portsmouth as 
Major of Brigade to Lieut.-Gen. Oakes. 
In April 1805, he was appointed Major 
in the 35th foot; and in Feb. 1806, pro- 
ceeded to Sicily, and served at the reduc- 
tion in 1808, of Zante, Cephalonia, &c. 
The 14th of Sept. 1809, he was appointed 
Lieut.- Colonel in the 35th foot; in 1819 
Colonel in the army ; andin 1830 Major- 
General. 

The name of Sir Lorenzo Moore was 
brought prominently before the public 
about five years ago, in consequence of 
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his seriously wounding in a duel at Wim- 
bledon common Mr, Miles Stapleton, of 
Richmond in Yorkshire. After being 
confined for some days in Guildford goal, 
he was released on recognizances amount- 
ing to 40007. and Mr. Stapleton after- 
wards happily recovered. 

Sir Lorenzo Moore has left one son, 
Hildebrand, an officer in the army; and 
two daughters, the elder of whom, Tere- 
sina, was married Jan. 1, 1834, to the 
Rey. Samuel Lysons, of Hempsted Court, 
Gloucestershire. 

The body of Sir Lorenzo Moore was 
buried on the 18th March at Dresden. 
His funeral was attended by the Saxon 
commander-in-chief, General Cerini, and 
a number of other officers. His Saxon 
Majesty had at first ordered that Sir Lo- 
renzo should be interred with all military 
honours ; but was subsequently induced 
to revoke his commands, upon the repre- 
sentation that no similar mark of respect 
had been shown to a Russian or Prussian 
general who had lately died at the Saxon 
capital. 


Lrevt.-Grn. Joun Grey. 
Jan. 29. At Ruddington, near Not. 
tingham, aged 76, Lieut.-General John 
rey. 
He was appointed Ensign in the East 


India Company’s service in March, and 
Lieutenant in Sept. 1793, and in 1794 


Lieutenant in the 76th foot. He was 
employed in India in the campaign in the 
Mabhratta country, and against the Rajah 
of Benares. He received a wound in 
the leg in the attack on Ramangbur. 

In June 1794 he obtained a company 
in the 113th foot, and on the 19th Sept. 
following, a majority. In Aug. 1795 the 
regiment was drafted, but Major Grey 
continued in the receipt of, full pay; and, 
in the latter end of 1796, was appointed 
Inspecting Field officer of the Nottingham 
district. He attained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel,Jan. 1, 1800, of Colonel 1810, 
Major-General 1813, and Lieut.-General 
1825. 


Lievt.-Grnerat Locke. 

Lately. At Florence, aged 66, Lieut.- 
General John Locke. 

This officer was the youngest brother 
of the Rey. T. Locke, of Newcastle, co. 
Limerick. He was appointed Cornet in 
the 10th dragoons in 1793. He served 
in the West Indies from 1793 to 1796, 
under Sir C. Grey, and was present at 
the reduction of Martinique, St. Lucie, 
Guadaloupe, and at the siege of Fort 
Bourbon. In 1795 he obtained first a 
Lieutenancy in the 10th dragoons, and 
was employed at St, Vincent’s in the 
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Charib war as Major of brigade. He 
then returned to England to join the 26th 
dragoons, as Captain, but found on his 
arrival that the latter corps had sailed for 
the West Indies; he joined it with re- 
cruits in 1797 at Martinique, and returned 
to England in 1798 with the regiment. 
In 1799 he accompanied it to Portugal. 
In 1801 he was appointed to a majority in 
the 27th dragoons, and soon after went 
on half-pay, and exchanged into the 87th 
foot, owing to the failure of the house of 
Ross and Ogilvie, with whom he had 
lodged a very considerable sum of money. 
He obtained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army. Jan. 1, 1805; and subse- 
quently served in the 8th Garrison batta- 
lion, and as Inspecting Field Officer of 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. He was re. 
moved to a majority in the 84th foot in 
18U8. In 1809, he was employed in the 
expedition to Walcheren. He obtained 
the brevet of a Colonel 1814; in 1815, he 
exchanged on to the half-pay of the Ist 
Provisional Battalion of Militia; became 
~ General 1819, and Lieut.-General 
1 


CotonEL Bromueap, C.B. 

Lately. In the minster-yard, Lincoln, 
aged 62, Colonel John Bromhead, C.B. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 24th 
foot, Nov. 13, 1793; Lieut. 1795, Cap- 
tain 1799. He served for three years in’ 
the Quartermaster-general’s department 
of the army in Canada; went thence to 
Nova Scotia; and afterwards served in 
the campaign in Egypt. He was promoted 
to a majority in the 34th foot, May 16, 
1805. In 1809 he arrived in Portugal 
with the 2d battalion of the 34th regiment ; 
and he returned home in the same year 
on his promotion to a Licut.-Colonelcy 
of the 77th. In 1811 he went again to 
Portugal, and commanded the latter regi- 
ment on the 25th’ Sept. in the affair of 
El Boden, near Fuente Guinaldo, also at 
the siege and capture of Badajos (for 
which he wore a medal); and afterwards 
in the Independant brigade under Lord 
Aylmer, at the investment of Bayonne. 
re received the brevet rank of Colonel in 
1819. 


Cart. Sin W. H. Mutcasrer, K.C.H. 
March 12. At Dover, aged 52, Sir 

William Howe Mulcaster, C.B., K.C.H., 

K.T.S., a Post Captain in the Royal 

I and Naval Aide-de-camp to the 
ing. 

Sir William was a son of the late Ma- 
jor-Gen. Mulcaster, of the Royal Engi- 
neers. He was made a Lieutenant early 
in 1800. In June 1806, when First Lieu- 
tenant of the Minerva, he had the coms 
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mand of two boats, which, after carrying 
a fort of 8 guns commanding Finisterre 
bay, captured five Spanish luggers and 
chasse-marées ; this was characterized by 
Earl St. Vincent as a very neat exploit, 
conducted by an officer whom he “ felt 
great pride in acknowledging as an eléve 
of his own.” In the following month his 
Lordship had also the satistaction of re- 
porting “another instance of the enter- 
prising spirit of Lieut. Mulecaster,” which 
was ina similar service, when a Spanish 
lugger and privateer were captured. 

In Jan, 1809, Lieut. Mulcaster served 
at the capture of Cayenne as first of 
the Confiance 22, when his Captain, the 
late Sir J. L. Yeo, acknowledged that 
“to my First Lieutenant, Mr. W. H. 
Mulcaster, I feel myself principally in- 
debted for the very able support I have 
received from him throughout; though 
it was no more than I expected from an 
officer of his known merit in the service.” 
The Prince Regent of Portugal distri- 
buted presents to all the officers engaged; 
to Lieut. Mulcaster his Royal Highness 
gave a gold sword, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion; and on the 30th Sept. 1825, Sir 
William received his Majesty’s permission 
to wear the insignia of the ‘Tower and 
Sword, which had been presented to him 
for his services on this occasion. 

He was made Commander May 13, 
1809 ; and appointed to the Emulous 
sloop, on the Halifax station, about Oct. 
1810. He captured l’Adele letter of 
marque, Aug. 26, 1811, and the Gossamer, 
American privateer, July 30, 1812: but 
on the 3d of Aug. following the Emulous 
was wrecked on Sable island. 

In March 1813 Captain Mulcaster was 
—— to the Princess Charlotte 42, 
then building on Lake Ontario. He was 
promoted to post rank Dec. 29 following. 
On the 6th May 1814, only 22 days after 
the launching of the Princess Charlotte, 
he received a dangerous wound, when 
storming Fort Oswego, from the effects 
of which he never recovered. He was 
assigned in compensation a pension of 
3002.; and was nominated a C.B. in 
June 1815. 

He married Oct. 13, 1814, Sophia. 
Sawyer, youngest dau. of the late Colonel 
Van Cortlandt. 

Ne a documents relating to his services 
will be found in Marshall’s Royal Naval 


Biography, Suppl. pt. ur. pp. 215—223,] 


Cartain Epccumse, R.N. 

Jan. 22. Aged 61, John Edgcumbe, 
esq. Post Capt. R.N. of Edgcumbe in 
the county of Devon. 

He was born at Edgcumbe (uear Ta- 
vistock) Dec. 9, 1775, and entered “the 


navy in Dec. 1788, under the patronage 
of his kinsman Adm. Viscount Mount 
Edgcumbe. He served with Capt. F. 
Laforey as midshipman in the Carnatic, 
Trusty, and Fairy sloop, between the 
years 1789 and 1791, in the Carysfort in 
1793 and 1794, and afterwards as Lieu- 
tenant in the Aimable, Beaulieu, and 
Ganges, in 1795 and 1796. He was pro- 
moted to his Lieutenancy (as soon as the 
regulations of the service permitted) in 
consequence of his gallant conduct on 
board the Carysfort, at the capture of le 
Castor of 32 guns. From 1797 to 1800, 
he served under Sir C. M. Pole as one 
of the Lieutenants of the Royal George ; 
also in the Agincourt, on the Newfound- 
land station, and was promoted at the 
peace of 1802 on the recommendation of 
that officer, being then his First Lieu- 
tenant. 

In June 1804 Capt. Edgcumbe was 
appointed to the Heron of 16 guns, in 
which he was employed for three years 
in escorting various fleets of merchant- 
men, in which service he was eminently 
useful, but his vessel, a merchant-built 
ship and a wretched sailer, was unable to 
make any important captures. 

On the 10th May 1807, he received 
his post commission, and was appointed 
to the Blanche 28, which he joined at 
Bombay early in 1808, and was soon after 
removed to the Psyche 36, in which fri- 
gate he conveyed Brig.-Gen. (the late Sir 
John) Malcolm as ambassador to the Per- 
sian Gulf, where he continued during four 
of the hottest months; as (after several 
other services) he did again in 1810, In 
the same year the Psyche assisted at the 
capture of the Isle of France; and in 
1811 at that of Batavia; immediately 
after which he was obliged to quit it, and 
return to Eugland from ill health. His 
name was included in the thanks passed 
shortly after by both houses of Parliament. 

[This article is abridged from a much 
longer memoir of Capt. Edgeumbe in 
Marshall's Royal Naval Biography, Sup- 
plem, Pt. 1. pp. 202—212 J} 


Cart. James, R.N. 

Lately. At Exeter, aged 77, Joseph 
James, esq. a Post Captain R.N. 

The officer was a native of Somerset- 
shire, and was educated at Valognes in 
Normandy. In 1779 he entered the Navy 
as midshipman in the Stag 32, in which 
he served until 1783, chiefly on the Chan- 
nel station, and assisted in the capture of 
many vessels. He then served for three 
years in the Griffin cutter; and during the 
Spanish armament he was master’s mate 
of the Melampus frigate. He was made 
Lieutenant (Noy. 10, 1793) into the In. 
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spector sloop, in which he joined the ex- 
pedition to Martinique; and during the 
operations against the French colonies he 
occasionally commanded a division of 
gun-boats. The Inspector was paid off 
about Aug. 1794, when Lieut. James was 
appointed to the Alfred 74, in which he 
assisted at the capture of la Favorite 22, 
la Renommée 44, le Scipio 20 ; and at the 
reduction of St. Lucie and Trinidad. He 
returned with ber to England in the au- 
tumn of 1798. 

Lieut. James was then appointed to 
command the Attack gun-brig, in which 
he was employed in covering the British 
debarkation near the Helder. He at- 
tained the rank of Commander in 1802. 

In March 1804 he was appointed to the 
Sea Fencible service in Ireland; but six 
weeks after was removed to the Meteor 
bomb ; in which his conduct at Havre was 
highly eulogised by his senior officer. In 
Oct.1805 he removed to the Kite brig of 16 
guns, in which he made several recaptures 
on the Dungeness station, and intercepted 
le Chasseur privateer, of 16 guns, in Feb. 
1807. In August of that year the Kite 
was engaged in the gun-boat action before 
Copenhagen ; and in Sept. 1808 he sus- 
tained a very unequal contest with 22 
vessels, making a total of 44 guns, off 
Sproe island. Whilst refitting at Got- 
tenburg he received the thanks of the 
Admiralty for bis “ bravery and great 
perseverance in saving his Majesty’s 
sloop ;” and was promised by Lord Mul- 
grave the first post-ship that should be- 
come vacant on the Baltic station. 

In Aug. 1809 he was promoted into 
the St. George 98, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Adm. Pickmore, in which he con- 
tinued about four months, until that officer 
was superseded. 

Capt. James’s last appointment was, 
Aug. 10, 1814, to the Tanais of 46 guns, 
fitting for the Jamaica station. In May 
1815, when in the Spanish Main, for the 
purpose of affording protection to British 
commerce, he was induced to visit the 
celebrated Bolivar, who had then been for 
six weeks encamped before Carthagena, 
being refused admittance by Castilto, a 
rival chieftain, who had constituted him- 
self governor. The patriot received Capt. 
James with great cordiality, and offered 
to accept his mediation. The interfer- 
ence of a British officer could not fail to 
have some influence with the contending 
parties ; and, as Bolivar had no cannon, 
except a few field-pieces, he was induced 
to disband his troops, and proceed under 
Capt. James’s protection to Jamaica. 
The garrison of Carthagena were subse- 
quently starved to a surrender; Castilto 
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and many of his adherents were put to 
death, by order of the royalist general 
Morillo ; and Bolivar, had he been there, 
would probably have shared the same fate. 
The Tanais was paid off in May 1816. 

Capt. James married in 1803 Bridget- 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Artbur 
Raymond, of Lyme, co. Dorset, esq. 

A more extended memoir of this officer 
will be found in Marshall’s Royal Nav: 
Biography, Suppt. Part II. pp. 39—46. 





ComMANDER Manperson, R.N. 
Feb. 13. At Mawnan, Cornwall, aged 
* James Manderson, esq. Commander 
N 


This officer was made a Licutenant in 
1795: after which be was principally em- 
ployed in receiving and prison ships. He 
attained the rank of Commander, Jan. 22, 
1806. 

He was the author of— 

“ A Letter addressed to the Prime 
Minister, and First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, on the extension of the Naval Esta- 
blishments of the Country.” 

‘¢ An Examination into the true cause 
of the stream running through the Gulf 
of Florida.” 

“ Twelve Letters addressed to the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval; on the 
magnitude of the British Navy, the im- 
portance of Falmouth Harbour,” &c. &c. 





ComMMANDER Pearp, R.N. 

Feb. 16. In London, aged 44, George 
Peard, esq. Commander R.N. of Ex- 
minster, co. Devon. 

Capt. Peard was born at Gosport, Feb. 
18, 1793, the eldest son of the late Vice- 
Adm. Shuldham Peard, by Elizabeth, 
third daughter of the late Adm. Sir R. 
R. Bligh. He entered the Royal Naval 
College in 1807, and left it in 1809, when 
he embarked as midshipman in the Lavi- 
nia frigate Capt. Lord W. Stuart, whom 
he followed, in 1810, into the Conques- 
tador. On the 27th Dec. 1811 he was in 
the barge of the latter ship, when its boats 
and those of the Colossus were sent to 
attack a number of French coasting ves- 
sels near Rochelle, and by the unexpected 
intervention of armed vessels of the 
enemy, were driven on shore and cap- 
tured. By this unfortunate occurrence 
113 gallant fellows, including Mr. Peard, 
became prisoners of war until the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon in 1814. 

In June of that year Mr. Peard passed 
his examination, and in Sept. following 
was sent out to Lake Ontario. He there 
received orders to act as Lieutenant in 
the gun-boat service, which appointment 
was confirmed by the Admiralty, July 5, 
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1815. He remained in the Canadas until 
the spring of 1817, when he returned 
home, and was placed on half-pay. 

He afterwards served, for two years 
and a half, in the Hyperion frigate, on the 
Leith and South American stations. 

In March 1825 he was appointed First 
Lieutenant of the Blossom sloop, Comm. 
F. W. Beechey, fitting out for a voyage 
of discovery in the Pacific Ocean, which 
was afterwards described in an interesting 
volume by its Commander. Whilst ab- 
sent on this service, he was advanced to 
the rank of Commander by commission 
dated 7th May, 1827, the first signed by 
his present Majesty when Lord High Ad- 
miral. After his promotion, he conti- 
nued to serve, for fifteen months, as First 
Lieutenant of the Blossom, until super- 
seded at Rio Janeiro in Aug. 1828. 

The life of Capt. Peard was passed in 
the service of his God, King, and Coun- 
try, and in the exemplary performance of 
his duties as a son, husband, and father ; 
he is mourned and regretted by all who 
knew him. 


Commanper Epw. Ketty, R.N. 

Jan. 18. In Jersey, Edward Kelly, esq. 
Commander R.N. 

He was made a Lieutenant on the 27th 
Dec. 1808, and appointed to the Lynx 
sloop, on the Baltic station, in the spring 
of 1809. He obtained great credit for his 
conduct in the command of that ship's 
boats, at the capture of three Danish 
armed luggers, near Rostock, Aug. 13, in 
that year. In 1812 he was appointed to 
the York 74, then cruising off the Scheldt, 
but subsequently employed on the Chan- 
nel station, and in conveying troops from 
Bourdeaux to Quebec. He attained the 
rank of Commander, May 12, 1828. 


Rev. Georce Ricaarps, D.D. 
March 20. In Russell-square, in his 
69th year, the Rey. George Richards, 

D.D. V.P.R.S.L., F.S.A. &e. &e. 
Dr. Richards was the sen of the Rev. 
James Richards, Vicar of Rainham, in 
Kent, and was born at Halesworth, in 
the county of Suffolk. He was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, and, at the age of 
17, stood for, and obtained, a Scholarship 
at Trinity College, Oxford, as a member 
of which Society he had been before ma- 
triculated, March 10, 1785. His acade- 
mical career was marked with splendid 
success; no young man was more be- 
loved by his contemporaries, none more 
highly esteemed by the seniors of his Col- 
lee, and he exhibited throughout a rare ex- 


ample of great natural talent, unwearied di- 


ligence, and almost unexampled modesty, 
which, combined with a naturally mild 


and amiable disposition, justly endeared 
him to every class of academical society. 
In 1787, he obtained the Chancellor’s 
Prize for Latin verse, on the Royal Visit 
to the University, ‘‘ Rex a violenta Re- 
gicide manu ereptus, cum Regina, Oxo- 
nium invisens;” and in 1788 (Nov. 4), 
took his first degree as Bachelor of Arts. 
In the same term he was a candidate at 
the election of three Vinerian Scholar- 
ships, but did not succeed; a failure to 
which probably may be attributed his 
abandoning the study of the law, and his 
determination to embrace the church as 
his future profession. In 1789, he gained 
the English Essay, *‘ On the Character- 
istic Difference between Ancient and Mo- 
dern Poetry, and the several causes from 
which they result;” and in the following 
year was elected to a Fellowship at Oriel. 
In 1791, he was again successful, obtain- 
ing a Prize in English verse, on the sub- 
ject of “ The Aboriginal Britons.” A 
greater degree of importance was attached 
to this Prize at the time, as no competi- 
tion for English poetical composition bad 
taken place for twenty years, there being 
no regular provision for such a prize. In 
the present instance the “ unknown be- 
nefactor” was supposed, and not without 
good grounds, to have been George Simon 
Earl Harcourt, who from that time be- 
came Mr. Richards’s firm and attached 
friend. ‘The whole of the first edition of 
this poem was sold on the day of its pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Richards took his Master’s degree 
July 11, 1791, and continued at Oriel for 
the next few years, during which time 
several young men of rank and fortune 
became his private pupils, for we are not 
aware that he was ever appointed to a 
College tutorship. Among these were 
some near relatives of Dr. Buller, Bishop 
of Exeter, who procured for him the pre- 
sentation to one of the portions of the 
Vicarage of Bampton, and the Rectory of 
Lillingston Lovel, both in Oxfordshire. 
He was appointed to this preferment in 
1796, and having married in the same year, 
resided from that time at Bampton, where 
his sound judgment and active mind, to- 
gether with a kind and most benevolent 
disposition, rendered him eminently use- 
ful and universally beloved and respected. 
In 1820, he accumulated ‘the degrees of 
‘Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, and in 
the same year the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, then Bishop of London, re- 
moved him to a sphere of more extended 
usefulness, by presenting him to the 
Living of St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields. 
His exertions in that parish—his liber- 
ality in providing for the spiritual wants 
of his parishioners, by appointing, at libe- 
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ral salaries, several young clergymen, who, 
under his own eye and immediate advice 
and instructions, took charge of their re- 
spective districts—and his general muni- 
ficence, more especially that of erecting 
the present vicarial house at his own ex- 
clusive cost, and largely contributing to 
the new chapel in Exeter Street—are 
matters of public notoriety. Finding, 
however, the infirmities of age approach- 
ing, and feeling that he should soon be 
unable to continue those bodily and men- 
tal exertions which he knew were neces- 
sary for the well-doing of so extensive a 
charge, he at once determined to resign, 
and in 1835, he gave up St. Martin’s amidst 
the regret of (we may say) every indivi- 
dual of respectability in the parish, A 
subscription, second, we believe, to none 
that was ever collected for a similar pur- 
pose, was entered into by the parishioners, 
in order to present him, on his departure, 
with a token of their reverence and 
esteem. 

The funeral of Dr. Richards took place 
on the 6th April at the church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds, when his body 
was deposited in a new vault, which had 
been recently made for his family. The 
hearse was followed from his residence, 
in Russell-square, by seven mourning 
coaches, containing the friends and rela- 
tions of the deceased; amongst the pri- 
vate carriages were those of the Bishop 
of London, Lord Henley, the Rev. Sir H. 
Dukinfield, Alderman Winchester, &c. 
The service was read by the Rey. Sir H. 
Dukinfield, Burt. the present Vicar, and 
the body was met at the church porch by 
twelve other clergymen. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of 
Governors of the Charing-Cross Hospi- 
tal, on Monday April 3, it was resolved, 
— That this Meeting receive, with deep 
sorrow, intelligence of the decease of the 
Rev. Dr. Richards, the late excellent 
and amiable Treasurer of this Hospital. 
With a grateful sense of the benefits con- 
ferred upon the charity by his zealous ex- 
ertions in its establishment and support, 
and with a sincere and affectionate re- 
membrance of his uniform kindness, the 
Committee direct it to be recorded in 
their minutes that, by the lamented de- 
cease of the Rev. Dr. Richards, the Hos- 
pital has been deprived of one of its ear- 


liest and best friends, and the cause of 


humanity one of its most bountiful bene- 
factors.” 

The following is the most perfect list 
of Dr. Richards’s publications we have 
been able to collect: —Essay on the Cha- 
racteristic Differences between Ancient 
and Modern Poetry,and the several Causes 
from which they result, 1789, 8vyo.— The 
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Aboriginal Britons, a Prize Poem ; 1791 
4to.—Songs of the Aboriginal Bards of 
Britain ; 1792, 4to.—Sermon; 1793, 4to. 
—Modern France, a Poem; 1793, 4to. 
—Matilda, or the Dying Penitent, a Poe- 
tical Epistle; 1795, 4to—The Divine 
Origin of Prophecy illustrated and de- 
fended, Sermons at Canon Bampton’s 
Lecture, Oxford ; 1800, 8vo—Emma, a 
Drama; 1804, 12mo.—Odin, a Drama; 
1804, 12mo.—Poems, including the two 
Dramas just mentioned ; 2 vols. 8vo. 1804, 
—Monody on the Death of Lord Vis- 
count Nelson; 1806, 4to.—Miscellaneous 
Poems; 2 vols. 8vo. 1813.—Christian 
Watching recommended ; a Sermon on the 
Death of the Princess Charlotte; 1817, 
8vo.—The immoral Effects of the Poor 
Laws considered; a Sermon before the 
Friendly Societies of Bampton; 1818, 
8vo. 





Greorct Vance, Esa. 

March 28. In Sackville-street, Pic- 
cadilly, aged 67, George Vance, esq. the 
eminent surgeon. 

In early life Mr. Vance acquired great 
reputation for his skill while belonging to 
his Majesty’s forces, and he was appoint- 
ed one of the resident surgeons of Has- 
lar hospital, near Gosport, where he re- 
mained for more than seventeen years, 
He then removed to London, where he 
speedily obtained a very extensive prac- 
tice, his skill, more especially in diseases 
of the stomach and liver, having become 
almost proverbial. 

The following account of the melan- 
choly accident which has deprived the 
public of the services of this highly-emi- 
nent and enlighteried member of the me- 
dical profession, was made known at the 
request of his afflicted family by his friend 
Dr. Willis: 

“Mr. Vance had been occasionally in 
attendance on Mr. Broadley, a gentleman 
of independent property, residing in Lower 
Grosvenor-street, whose habits had long 
been singular, but not such, I presume, 
as to induce his friends to place kim 
under restraint. Mr. V. was sent for to 
attend him on the 19th March, and found 
him in a state of so much excitement that 
he deemed it prudent to recommend bis 
being placed under the charge of a com- 
petent attendant, which was accordingly 
done. Mr. Vance repeated his visit on 
the 2]st instant, and met Mr. Broadley 
on the drawing-room landing, accom. 
panied by the attendant, in the act of as- 
cending to his bed-room, on reaching 
which he succeeded, after a struggle, in 
shutting out his attendant and making 
fast the door. Mr. Vance was proceed- 
ing up stairs, in the hope of pacifying 
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Mr. Broadley, when Mr. B. suddenly 
rushed from his room, and coming in 
violent, though accidental collision with 
Mr. Vance on the stairs, Mr. V. was preci- 
pitated to the bottom, and fell on the edge 
of a window seat, receiving a very severe 
wound on the forehead. Mr. V. although 
seriously injured, was able to assist in 
binding up his head, previous to the ar- 
rival of Mr. Earl, who was in immediate 
attendance, and accompanied Mr, Vance 
to his residence in Sackville-street ; but, 
notwithstanding the unremitted attentions 
of this gentlemen, as well as of Mr. 
Pettigrew, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. 
Richard Vance, his brother, and Dr. Ou- 
tram, he gradually sank, and expired on 
the evening of the 27th March at half- 
past 11 o’clock, thus terminating a life of 
ardent devotion to the duties of his pro- 
fession, and of exemplary conduct in all 
the social relations of life, which my inti- 
mate acquaintance with him during a 
period of nearly twenty years as his pupil, 
and occasional assistant, afforded me 
ample opportunities of appreciating.” 

He has left a widow, who has been for 
many years an invalid. ‘Their elder son 
died about a year ago from a fall from his 
horse. 

The remains of this much-lamented 
gentleman were interred in St. James’s 
churchyard on the 4th April. The fune- 
ral, by the desire of the deceased, was 
strictly private. He has left personal 
mage to which administration has just 
been taken out, exceeding 100,000/. 


Joun Consrasir, Esq. R.A. 

April 1. In Charlotte st. Fitzroy sq. 
John Constable, esq. R.A. 

Mr. Constable was the son of a miller, 
neat Woodbridge, in Suffolk. arly in 
life he showed so strong a passion for the 
arts that it could not be controlled, and 
his friends placed him under an instructor. 
Mr. Farringdon, R.A. was his master 
for some time, and he became a student 
of the Royal Academy ; his improvement 
was rapid, and he commenced portrait 
painter, which line he followed with much 
success for some years, but his taste was 
decidedly for landscape painting, and he 
finally abandoned the more lucrative walk 
of portraiture for the agreeable and con- 
genial one of which he was so fond. 

His mode of painting was peculiar, but 
it embodied much truth and sound prin- 
ciples of art, which will render his works 
lasting, and far more valuable hereafter 
than they are at present, though highly 
esteemed by the best judges. 

There is a light and sunny freshness 
about his pictures which imparts an in- 
—_ Me subjects even so simple as those 


he was accustomed to paint. He was 
perhaps more skilled in the real compo- 
sition and qualities of colours than any 
other of his brethren in art: and had so far 
studied the effects, which time and expo- 
sure have upon them, that it is well known 
to his friends that he generally painted 
his pictures more with a view to their 
future effect after the lapse of some years, 
than to their original appearance. The 
dashes of white with which many of 
his latter pictures have been so strangely 
sprinkled, will hereafter (as he contem- 
plated) became far less conspicuous, and 
the whole effect be harmoniously mel- 
lowed. 

Mr. Constable was clected a Royal 
Academician about twelve years ago, 
from among numerous competitors. He 
was much under 60 years of age, very 
active, and not subject to any attacks of 
illness, and his constitution was consi- 
dered very sound. He had attended the 
general assembly of the Royal Academy 
on the previous evening, in their new 
edifice, went through the duties with his 
usual alacrity, and did not complain, or 
appear at all ailing. He died on the fol- 
lowing night of an affection of the heart. 
Mr. Constable published a few years ago 
a work on English Landscape. In 1834 
appeared a pair of his best landscapes, a 
view in Suffolk, and another in Essex, 
engraved in mezzotinto by D, Lucas, 204 
in. by 26. 

In private life Mr. Constable was much 
esteemed by those who were intimate 
with him. He had inherited from his 
father a respectable competence. He has 
left several children to deplore their be- 
reavement ; and they are now complete or- 
phans, having lost their mother about six 
years ago. One of his sons is a youth 
serving in the navy. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

March 21. At Belbroughton, co. 
Worcester, the Rev. George Frank Bla- 
kiston, D.D. Rector of that parish. He 
was formerly Fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford; graduated M.A. 1784, 
B.D. 1789, D.D. 1806; and was pre- 
sented to his living by that society in 
1798. 

March 22. At West Harptree, So- 
merset, aged 75, the Rev. James Rouguet, 
B.A. Vicar of that parish, to which he 
was presented by the Prince of Wales in 
1789. 

March 23. At Linfield, Sussex, aged 
83, the Rev. Edward Peyton. He was 
a son of Admiral Peyton, of Wakehurst 
place, Sussex; and was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1776. 


March 25, At Tunbridge Wells, the 
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Rev. Henry Withy, late Incumbent of 
Trinity church, Huddersfield. He en- 
tered as a Commoner of Merton college, 
Oxford, in 1818, graduated B.A. 1822, 
M.A. 1824; and was presented to his 
church in Huddersfield in 1830. 

March 26. Aged 64, the Rev. Thomas 
Charles May, Rector of Breamore, Hants, 
to which he was instituted in 1797 on his 
own petition. 

The Rey. P. Jackson, B.A. Curate 
of Silverstone, Lancashire. He died 
from inflammation, brought on by eating 
snow the day before. 

March 28. At Holywell, aged 68, 
the Rev. John Jones, BD. Vicar of that 
parish, and Rector of Llansanan, co. Den- 
bigh. He was formerly Fellow of Jesus 
coll. Oxf. M.A. 1793, B.D. 1801 ; was 
presented to Holywell by that society in 
1807, and to Llansanan in 1833 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas May, Rec- 
tor of Roborough, Devonshire, to which 
he was instituted in 1781 on his own pe- 
tition. 

April. Inthe Close, Salisbury, the 
Rev. Frederick Edward Arney, , Aare 
of Figheldean, Wiltshire. He entered 


Queen’s college, Oxford, as a Commoner, 
> - ae and took the degree of B.A. in 
82 


The Rev. Washington Hallen, Curate 
of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire; fourth 
son of George Hallen, esq. of Warseley 
Green, Worcestershire. 

April 2. At the house of his brother 
in. Doughty-st. London, aged 31, the 
Rev. John William Chambers, of St. 
John’s college, Oxford. He was edu- 
cated at Merchant-taylors school ; entered 
as a Commoner of St. Jobn’s in 1825, 
and was one of Andrews’s Law Exhi- 
bitioners: he graduated B. A. 1829, M. A. 
1832 


April3. In his 70th year, the Rev. 
John Spencer Cobbold, Rector of Wool- 
pit, and incumbent of Shelland, Norfolk. 
He was formerly Fellow of Caius college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1790, M.A. 1793; was instituted to 
Shelland in 1810, and to Woolpit in 1831 
on his own petition. 

April 4, Aged 77, the Rev. William 
Gower, Rector of Little Hempstone, 
Devonshire, to which he was presented 
in 1827 by the King. 

At Winchester, aged 74, the Rev. 
J. Rawstorn Papillion, of Lexden, Essex, 
and Rector. of Chawton, Hampshire. 
He was formerly Fellow of Queen's col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1786, as 8th senior optime, M.A. 
1789; and was presented to Chawton in 
1802. 

Gent, Mac. Vo. VII, 
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April 5, At Pontefract, aged 73, the 
Rev. John Atkinson, Lecturer of All 
Saints in that town, Vicar of Owersby, 
co. Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Mexborough. He was presented to 
Owersby in 1828 by Lord Monson. 

Aprit 9. At Woolwich, the Rev. 
Samuel Watson, D.D. Senior Chaplain 
of the Ordnance department in that garri- 
son, Rector of Gravesend, and a magis- 
trate for Kent. He was formerly a stu- 
dent of Christ church, Oxford, where he 
graduated M.A. 1792; B. and D.D. 
1806 ; and was presented to Gravesend 
by the Lord Chancellor in 1811. ! 

Aprill10. At Dawlish, aged 76, jthe 
Rev. John Norcross, Rector of Fram- 
lingham cum Saxtead, Suffolk, He was 
formerly Fellow of Pembroke college. 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A, 
1783, M.A. 1786; and by which society 
he was presented to his living in 1813. 

At Wigan, aged 39, the Rev. James 
Cattanach, son of Mrs. Cattanach, of 
Alnwick. ‘ 

April 14, At Hullavington, Wilts, 
aged 78, the Rev. John Green, Vicar of 
Norton Coleparte, Wilts, to which he 
was instituted in 1796. 

At Woolwich, aged 73, the Rev. Hugh 
Fraser, Rector of that parish. He was 
the son of William Fraser, esq. of Aber- 
deen ; was matriculated of Balliol coll. 
Oxf, 1782, graduated B.A. 1786, M.A. 
1789, and was collated to the valuable rec- 
tory of Woolwich in 1805 by Dr. Dam- 
pier, then Pr i of Rochester. His 
parishioners of all ranks eagerly testified 
at his funeral the high respect and love 
with which he was regarded. 

April 16. Aged 72, the Rev. William 
Williams, Rector of Trawsfynydd, Merio- 
nethshire, and a magistrate for that coun- 
ty. He was collated to his living in 1813 
by Dr. Majendie, then Bishop of Bangor. 

April 19. At the house of his brother 
at Bampton, Oxfordshire, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Carr, Curate of Croft and Skeg- 
ness, Lincolnshire. He entered at Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, in 1829, and took his 
degree of B.A. in 1832. 

April 20. At Warborough, Oxford- 
shire, aged 91, the Rev. John Buckland, 
Perpetual Curate of that parish, and 
Rector of St. George’s, Southwark. He 
was formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford; where he graduated 
M.A. 1769, B.D. 1778; he was pre- 
sented to Warborough in 1797 by that 
Society, and to St. George’s, Southwark, 
in 1809, by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

April 21. Aged 75, the Rev. Charles 
Sanderson Miller, Vicar of Matching, Es- 
sex. He was the younger son of the late 
Sanderson a s gt of Radway, co, 
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‘Warwick ; was of St. John’s college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1795; and was presented to 
his living in 1825, by the trustees of Fel- 
stead school, on the nomination of the 
Bishop of London. 

April 22. At Lympsham, Somerset- 
shire, aged 53, the Rev. J. A. Stephenson, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1809, on his own petition. 

On his passage home from Madeira, the 
Rev. Walter A. Trenchard, youngest son 
of the Rev. Dr. A. Trenchard, of Stanton 
house, Wilts. He was M. A. of Trinity 
college, Oxford. Within the short space 
of three years the Rev. Doctor has suf- 
fered, in addition, the bereavement of 
three daughters in the bloom of life, and 
his lamented wife. 

April 23. At Cheltenham, aged 66, 
the Rev. William A. Armstrong, Rector 
of South Hykeham, co. Lincoln, F.S.A. 
He was of Trinity coll. Camb. B. A. 18— 
and was presented to South Hykeham in 
1819 b fon Chancellor Eldon. 

At Luffenham, co. Rutland, aged 71, 
the Rev. William Hardyman, Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly Fellow of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1786, as 11th Senior Op- 
time; M.A. 1789, B.D. 1796 ; and he was 
presented to his living by the college in 
1 


806. 
. Aged 72, the Rev. Andrew Hatt, D.D. 


Rector of Greenstead, Essex. He was 
the son of Andrew Hatt, esq. of Green- 


wich ; was matriculated of Magdalen hall, » 


Oxford, in 1789, graduated B. and M.A. 
1800, B. and D. D. 1823; and was insti- 
tuted to Greenstead in 1825. 

April 27. At Elvington, near York, 

ed 80, the Rev. Edmund Garwood, 

icar of Hessle, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1799 by the Lord Chancellor. 
He was formerly Fellow of Magd. Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1779, as 12th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1782. 

April 28. At the residence of Scoble 
Willesford, esq. Tavistock, of consump- 
tion, aged 41, the Rev. drthur Harry 
Farwell, of Diptford, Devonshire, ha- 
ving for only three months survived his 
wife, who fell a victim to the same dis- 
ease. 

At Frodgham, Cheshire, the Rey. 
Rowland Fawcett, M.A. youngest son of 
the late Rowland Fawcett, esq. of Scaleby 
Castle, Cumberland. He was of St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge. 

April 29. At Mountford lodge, Fer- 
moy, in the prime of life, the Rev. George 
Gun Collis. 


Ositvary. 
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April 30. Aged 71, the Rev. J. L. 
Chirol, M.A. one of his Majesty’s Chap- 
lains, and Minister of the French Pro- 
testant Conformist church called Le 
Quarré, London. 

May 2. At Wentworth, near Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, within two days of com- 
leting his 80th year, the Rev. John Lowe, 

ector of Tankersley, a Prebendary of 
York, Domestic Chaplain to Earl Fitz- 
William, and one of the oldest magis- 
trates for the West Riding. He was the 
son of John Lowe, esq. of Ferrybridge ; 
was matriculated of Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford in 1779: graduated B.A. 1782, 
M.A. 1785. He was presented to Tan- 
kersley by the late Earl Fitz William in 
1815, and collated to the prebend of Ric- 
call by the Abp. of York in 1831. On 
the same day died at Scarborough, aged 7, 
John Edward, last surviving son of the 
late Rev. James Jackson Lowe, and 
grandson of the above Rev. John Lowe. 

May 4. Aged 32, the Rev. David 
Edwards, Vicar of Yspytty, Cardigan- 
shire. 

May 14. The Rev George Hayward, 
Vicar of Frocester, Gloucestershire, 
Rural Dean of the deanery of Stone- 
house, and an active county magistrate. 
He was the son of the v. George 
Hayward, the preceding Vicar of Fro- 
cester; was matriculated of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, in May 1790, admitted 
the Ratcliffe scholar at Pembroke col- 
lege in October following ; and graduated 
B.A. 1794, M.A. 1796. He succeeded 
his father as Vicar of Frocester, and 
also as Rector of Nympsfield, in 1814, 
the former living being in the gift of Lord 
Ducie, and the latter of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. In 1833 he resigned Nympsfield, 
in favour of his son, the Rev. G. C. 
Hayward. . 

May 17. 1n London, in his 30th 
ear, the Rev. Joseph Underwood Ventris, 

A. Curate of South Ferriby and 
Worlaby, Lincolnshire ; late of St. John’s 
college, Oxford. 

May 17. The Rev. William Corbett 
Wilson, Vicar of Prior’s Hardwicke, 
Warwickshire. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1787, M.A. 1795, and 
was presented to his living in 1796 by 
Earl Spencer. 

May 19. Aged 68, the Rev. Charles 
Chester, Rector of Ayott St. Peter's, 
Hertfordshire. He was of Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of LL.B. in 1795. He was 

resented to his living in 1804 by the 

arl of Hardwicke. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 18. In Devonshire-place, the 
widow of Robert Gray, esq. of the Duchy 
of Cornwall Office. 

April 19. At Hampstead, in her 76th 
year, Elizabeth, relict of Charles Mayo, 
esq. of Millman-st. 

April 20. In Gray’s-inn-sq. aged 57, 
Edward Littledale, esq. brother to Mr. 
Justice Littledale. He was one of the 
original members of the Roxburghe 
Club; and has left a valuable library, 
which will soon be sold by Mr. Evans in 
Pall Mall. 

April 21. In Curzon-st. aged 39, Mr. 
Francis- William Russell. e was a na. 
tural son of Francis Duke of Bedford, by 
Miss Prother, a dress-maker in Brook- 
st. He was little, if ever, noticed by the 
present family ; and on that account Nol- 
lekins the sculptor, who had been patro- 
nised by the Duke, left him a great part 
of his fortune. 

April 22. Aged 31, Stanton EldCham- 
bers, esq. of the Ordnance, Tower, son 
of the late Capt. John Chambers, of the 
10th Hussars. 

April 24. Aged 68, John Adlebert 
Mouchet, stock-broker, of Bank Cham- 
bers and Maida-hill. 

April 25. In Berkeley-sq. aged 75, 
William Haynes, esq. 

+ 26. Albert-George, infant son 
of P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. Lansdowne- 
terrace, Lambeth. 

April 27. In Great Ormond-st. the 
widow of George Lister, esq. of Girsby 
House, Lincolnshire. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 80, Thomasin, 
wife of the Rev. J. Pyle Ashe, M.A. 
late of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

April 28. In Prince’s-st. Hanover-sq, 
aged 18, Mathilda, eldest dau. of the late 
Sam. Mitchell, esq. of Broconeste-hall, 
Worcestershire. 

Eliza, wife of M. A. Goldsmid, esq., 
of Gloucester-place. 

In Salisbury-st. Strand, aged 53, Lieut. 
Col. R. Campbell, of the 22d Bombay 
Native Infant 

April 29, 
vid 

Lately. On Clapham-common, aged 
86, Thomas Poynder, esq. 

In Park-lane, Henrietta, wife of Sir 
Thomas Tancred, Bart. She was the 
2d dau. of the Rev. Offiey Crewe, of 
Moxton, co. Stafford, was married 25th 
April, 1805, and has left two sons and a 
daughter. 

In Brunswick-sq. Elizabeth, relict of 
Daniel Stephenson, esq. of Guilford-st. 

At Norlands, Kensington, aged 70, 
James Needham, esq. 


ry 
t Islington, aged 64, Da- 


arnie, esq. 
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May 1. Richard-Charles, infant son 
of M. E. Impey, esq. of Charlotte-st. 
Portland- place. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 81, Major- 
Gen. Stephen Poyntz. He was appoint. 
ed Brigadier and Lieut. Ist Life Guards 
1777, Exempt and Capt. 1781, supernu- 
merary Lieut.-Col. 1793, brevet Colonel 
1796, and Major-Gen. 1801. He was 
not employed on foreign service. 

May 2. In his 1]th year, Leonard- 
—_ eldest son of J. W. Childers, esq. 


May 3. At the Grove, Clapham, aged 
80, G. Yonge, esq. 

In Great James-st. Bedford-row, aged 
36, John-Henry Standen, esq. of the Re- 
port Office in Chancery. 

May 8. In Cadogan-place, Anne, wi- 
dow of J. Williamson, M.D. Staff Sur- 
geon to the British Forces. 

May9. In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 36, 
the relict of Charles Norton, esq. dau. 
of George Lovel, esq. of Rookley- house, 
Hants. 

In Fleet-st. where she had resided 
nearly 70 years, aged 87, Jane, relict of 
Robert Herring, esq. Deputy of the 
Ward of Farringdon Without. 

May 9. In Stratford-place, aged 58, 
the wife of T. J. Burgoyne, esq. 

May 11. Aged 90, Ann, the wife of 
J. Meheux, of Hans-place, Chelsea. 

At Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
aged 71, Jane, relict of the late E, Thorn- 
ton, esq. of Whittington-hall, Lancasbire, 
and daughter of the late Archdeacon 
Butler. 

May 14. In Conduit-street, aged 76, 
the dowager Lady Bellew. She was 
Mary-Anne, daughter and sole heiress of 
Richard Strange, esq. of Rockwell cas- 
tle, co. Tipperary; was married in 1786 
to Sir Edward Bellew, the 6th Bart. of 
co. Louth; and left his widow in 1827, 
having had issue Sir Patrick the present 
Baronet, another son, and a daughter, 
the wife of Sir E. J. Smith, Bart. 

May 15. Inthe Regent's Park, Emily, 
relict of James Bishop, esq. and sister of 
Capt. Berkeley Calcott, of Clifton. 

May 17. In the Regent's Park, Char. 
lotte Sophia, wife of John Gibson Lock. 
hart, esq. the elder and only surviving 
daughter of the late Sir Walter Scott, 
of Abbotsford, Bart. This amiable and 
accomplished lady was the favourite com- 
panion of her highly gifted father. She 
was married in 1820; was the mother of 
that child whose memory will be pre- 
served in the writings of his grandfather, 
under the playful soubriquet of Hugh 
Littlejohn ; and she has left two children, 
a son and a daughter. 
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Beps.—April 24. At Felmersham, 
Mary-Ann, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Ward, dau. of the late Mr. Land, sur- 
geon, of Exmouth. 

CursHire.—April 23. At Brough- 
ton, Elizabeth, wife of John Whitehall 
Dod, esq. of Cloverley, Salop ; _ 
dau. of the late Rev. George Allanson, 
Prebendary of Ripon, and Rector of 
Hodnet. 

May 16. At Stockport, in his 70th 
year, Mr. John Hazlitt, — painter, 
elder brother to William Hazlitt, the elo- 
quent critic and essayist. His connection 
with Stockport commenced in May 1832, 
and there are a great —_ of 
his execution in that town. He possessed 
great conversational ability, and was dis- 
tinguished for the extent of his informa- 
tion and the versatility of his powers; 
but was, like his brother, of an irritable 
temperament. 

CumBeRLAND.—April 2, At Walton, 
Jane, widow of the Rev. Thomas Ire- 
land, Incumbent of that parish. 

April 29. At Plympton, aged 51, 
Lieut. J. H. Servante, R.N. 

April 30. On board H.M.S. Med- 
way, in Hamoaze, aged 44, Lieut. James 
Derriman, leaving a widow and five sons. 

Dorset.—May 1. At Weymouth, 
aged 70, John Frank Newton, esq. 

DurnamM—May 3. At Thornhill, 
aged 75, Shakspeare Reed, esq. formerly 
of London, and for many years a magis- 
trate for the counties of Middlesex and 
Durham. 

Essex.—April 14, At Tendring 
Lodge, Mary, relict of Mark Fox, Gent. 
and sister of the late Edw. Mower, esq. 
of Bury. 

Apri 19. At Halstead, aged 83, the 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Urquhart. 

May 6. At Saffron Walden, aged 44, 
Thomas Archer Catlin, esq. an active 
supporter of the benevolent institutions 
of that town. 

Gtoucester.—April 14. At Chel- 
tenham, Champernowne - Hele - Fowell 
Sprye, youngest son of Capt. R. S. M. 
Sprye, of the Indian Army, and of Ug- 
borough, Devonshire. 

April 28. At the house of the Rev. 
H. A. Pye, Cirencester, Tryphena, 
youngest dau. of the late C. Pye, esq. of 
Wadley House, Berks. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, the Rt. Hon. 
Margaret-Jane Countess of Moray. She 
was the 2d dau. of Sir Philip Ainslie, 
Knt. by the Hon. Elizabeth Gray, sister 
to the present Lord Gray: became the 
second wife of the Earl of Moray, in 
1801, and had a numerous family. 

At Stroud, aged 78, Benj, Grazebrook, 
esq. 
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May ll. At Clifton, Mary, wife of 
Arthur Foulks, esq. of Jamaica, and late 
of Redland House. 

May 19. Hannah, relict of Thomas 
Protheroe, esq. of Abbotts’ Leigh. 

William Vincent, esq. of Bristol. 

Hants.—April 28. At Winchester, 
aged 48, Lieut. John Aslett. 

Lately. At Moor-hill, Bitterne, Miss 
Elizabeth Thistlethwayte, sister of Tho- 
mas Thistlethwayte, esq. of Southwick 
Park. 

In Portsmouth, Miss Moncrieffe, niece 
of Col. Moncrieffe, late Commandant of 
the Portsmouth Division of Marines. 

Kent.—Feb. 5. At his residence in 
Canterbury, aged 80, John Sicklemore, 
esq. of Wetheringsett, Suffolk, whose 
family represented that county, and the 
Borough of Ipswich, in the Parliament of 

354, &e. 

April 18. At Ashurst Lodge, near 
Tunbridge Wells, Mary-Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. H. Cholmondeley. 

April 20. At Westcombe Park, 
Greenwich, aged 33, Elizabeth, widow 
of W. Crees Taylor, esq. second dau. of 
Thos. Brockelbank, esq. 

May 9. At Margate, aged 90, W. 
Dixon, esq. of Blackheath. 

Lancasume.—Apil 23. At Liver- 
pool, in his 33d year, the Hon. Randal 
Plunkett, M.P. for Drogheda, elder son 
of Lord Dunsany. He was of the Con- 
servative party, and succeeded to the re- 
presentation in 1835, on the decision that 
the return of his competitor Mr. O’Dwyer 
was void. His brother Edward, a Lieut. 
R.N. has become heir apparent to the 
peerage. 

May \1. At Preston, aged 34, Em- 
ma, wife of the Rev. Thomas Clark, 
Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, 
Preston. 

LeicesTERSHIRE.—Jan. 21. Aged 63, 
Elizabeth, wife of G. A. Legh Keck, 
esq. of Staughton Grange, Leicestershire, 
and daughter of the late A. V. Atherton, 
esq. of Atherton. 

Linco.NnsHIRE.— April 22. Aged 74, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Joseph Young- 
husband, Vicar of Saxilby. 

April 26. At Mavis Enderby, aged 
74, Susannah, relict of Edward Meeds, 
esq. only child of the late Rev. Wm. 
Pennington. 

Mipbesex.—April 23. At Uxbridge, 
aged 27, Fitzowen Goodwin, only remain- 
ing son of the late Edward Stone, esq. 
of Hoddesdon and Great Munden, Herts. 

Norroik.—Jan. 26. In her 63d year, 
Ann, wife of the Rev. Robert Hankin- 
son, vicar of Walpole St. Andrew. 

May 1. Aged 66, William Parsley, 
gent. of Hilgay, near Downham Market. 
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NortHaMPTon.— March 29. Aged 36, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Hewett Linton, 
Vicar of Nassington. 

May 7. At Courteen Hall, Jane, 
wife of Sir William Wake, Bart. She 
was the daughter of Vice Adm. James 
Gambier, uncle to Lord Gambier; be- 
came in 1793 the second wife of Sir 
W. Wake, and has left a numerous family. 

NorTHUMBERLAND—May 7. At Cras- 
ter, aged 82, Shafto Craster, esq. His 
widely-extended charities will long be 
remembered. 

Sator.—Lately. Aged 67, John Raven- 
shaw, esq. of Uckington, near Shrewsbury. 
This gentleman was one of the most 
eminent agriculturists in Shropshire, 
and celebrated as a breeder of Hereford 
cattle. 

March 26. Jane Sophia, wife of St. 
John C. Charlton, esq. of the Vineyard. 

Somerset.—April 25. At Bath, So- 
phia, relict of Sir R. Brownrigg, Bart. 
G.C.B. of Hilston house, Monmouth. 
She was a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bis- 
set, of Knighton in the Isle of Wight, 
became the second wife of Sir R. Brown- 
rigg in 1810, and was left his widow in 
1833. 

April 27. At Combe Hay, near Bath, 
aged 84, Mrs. A. P. Smith, mother of 
the late W. P. Brigstock, esq. M.P. 

At Bath, aged 80, Thomas Hovell, 
esq. of Cambridge; where his activity and 
integrity during a long life were highly 
appreciated ; and for his liberal principles 
he was elected the first Mayor in the new 
Corporation, 

April 30. At the residence of his sis- 
ter, Upton-on-Severn, William Callow, 
esq. of Cliff-side house, Langharne. 

At Pyrland, aged 54, Isaac Deacon 
Coles, esq. 

May 9. Aged 42, Mary, wife of Peter 
Marriott, esq. of Bath, dau. of the late 
Rey. Robert Holt, Rector of Finmere, 
Oxfordshire. 

SrarrorpsHIRE.—May 1. At Hilton 
park, the residence of her brother-in-law 
Colonel Vernon Graham, Miss Elizabeth 
Cooke, third daughter of the late George 
John Cooke, esq. of Harefield park, 
Middlesex, and sister to the late Sir 
George and Sir Henry Cooke; both whose 
deaths are recorded in the present Maga- 
zine, pp. 656, 657. 

Surrotk.—April 16. In his 83rd 
year, Charles Gwilt, esq. of Icklingham. 

April 27. Jane, wife of the Rev. C. 
Dalton, Vicar of Kelvedon. 

April 29. Aged 24, Henry Robert, 
only son of James Hingeston, esq. of 
Frostendon Hall, near Wrentham. 

Lately. Mr. Jabez Hare, jun. a very 
promising young artist. Ata meeting of 
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the Ipswich Artists’ Society on the 18th 
April, a subscription was commenced for 
erecting a tablet to his memory in one of 
the churches of that town. 

May 2. At the residence of her grand- 
daughter Mrs, Charles Cobbold, Ipswich, 
Mrs. Ann Brett, who was born at Box. 
ley near Maidstone, July 20, 1732. ° 

Surrey.—April 23. At the Old Pa- 
lace, Croydon, Eliza, the wife of M. 
Maslin, esq. 

At Rosehill, Farnham, in her 63rd 
year, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Ful- 
ler, esq. 

May 3. At Mortlake, Henrietta-Ma- 
ria, wife of John Scott, M.D. only dau. 
of the late J. P. Boileau, esq. 

May 3. At Ewell, in his 73rd year, 
Edward Archbold, esq. formerly of Gib- 
raltar. 

May 10. At Holcomb, near Dorking, 
aged 33, Capt. H. Fuller, of the EL. 
Co. 7th Light Cavalry. 

SussEx.—March 20. At Brighton, 
three days after her confinement, the wife 
of Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 

March 31. At St. Leonard’s on the 
Sea, aged 76, James Burton, esq. the ce- 
lebrated architect and builder of that new 
watering place, as also of Burton Cres- 
cent, &c. &c, 

April 28. At Brighton, in his 20th 

ear, George Bridges, jun., son of G. 
ridges, of Hanwell, esq. lately Lord 
Mayor of London, 

May. 1. Aged 75, Sarah, wife of 
Thomas Rhoades, esq. of Chichester. 

Lately. At Brighton, Marianne, 
ee dau. of Wm. Bennett, esq. of 

‘arringdon House, Berks, 

Warwick.—April 8. At Southam, 
aged 65, Edward Tomes, esq. 

May 10. At Coventry, aged 60, T. 
Cope, esq. of that city, and of Osbaston- 
hall, Leicestershire. 

Witts.—April 11. At Milston vicar- 
age, Maria, wife of the Rev. John Watts 
Ellaby. 

WonrcesTen.— April 13. Aged 35, 
Louisa Anne, the wife of Richard Tem- 
ple, esq., of the Nash, near Worcester, 
and sister to Sir James Rivett Carnac, 
Bart. 

May 4. At Sunny-lodge, aged 72, 
Henry Carter, esq. late R. N.B. Dragoons. 

YorxksuireE.— March 21. At his resi- 
dence, St Ives, in his GOth year, Edward 
Ferrand, esq. 

April 12. At the Rectory, Birkin, 
- _ of the Rey. Valentine Green, 


April 14. At Leeds, aged 72, the 
Rey. William Steadman, D.D., for up. 
wards of thirty years President and The- 
ological Tutor to the Baptist College, 
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Horton, near that town, and pastor for 
nearly thirty-two years of the senior Bap- 
tist church. 


April 28. Aged 64, Robert Richard. 


son, esq. of Barnsley. 

April 29. Aged 78, Nathaniel Aked, 
esq. of Bradford. 

Aged 46, H. Priestley, esq. of Haugh, 
near Halifax, late Major of the Second 
West York Militia. 

May 4. At his lodgings near Rich. 
mond, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of his health, James Gordon, esq. solici- 
tor, late of Durham. He was well 
known in that vicinity as a young man of 
great ability in his profession, and also in 
" literary and philological studies. Having 
been of eminent service to the Surtees 
Society in editing their publications, the 
members appointed him their Under Se- 
cretary at their anniversary in July, 1836, 
but he was then already afflicted with his 
fatal illness. Mr. Gordon was an occa- 
sional correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Wa tes.—April 11. 
diganshire, aged 75, Colonel Lloyd Phi- 
lipps, Governor of Fishguard, He served 
his King and country in the four quarters 
of the globe, and commanded the 86th 
Regiment across the desert from Suez to 
Cairo, during the Egyptian campaign of 
180]. He was an active Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the county of Car- 
digan. 

ScoTLanp.—April 18, At Edinburgh, 
Lady Anne Stuart, sister to the earl of 
Moray, K T. She was the youngest dau. 
of Francis 9th and late Earl, by the Hon. 
Jane Gray, eldest dau. of John 12th Lord 
Gray. 

IneLanp.—Lately. Lady Prudentia C. 
E. Coote, second dau. of the late Charles 
Earl of Bellamont. 

April 20. At Dublin, in her 18th year, 
Lady Julia Stuart, youngest dau. of the 
Earl of Castlestuart. Her death was oc- 
casioned by her clothes accidentally catch- 
ing fire three days before. 

East Inpres.—Lately. At Asseer- 
ghur, on his way to England, John Gor- 
don Deedes, esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, eldest son of the Rev. John Deedes, 
Rector of Willingale Doe, Essex. 

Jan. 1, At Bombay, Edwin Blackley, 
D.M. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, second son of the 
Rev. T. Blackley, Vicar of Rotherham. 

AsroaD.—Dec. 9. At Whampoa, in 
China, Captain William Coles, Com- 
mander of the ship Canton, son of James 
Coles, esq. of Old Change and Clapham- 
common. 


Dec. 29. Accidentally drowned on his 


Osrrvary. 


At Mabus, Car-: 


{June, 


passage home from Calcutta, on board the 
ship Artemis, Thomas Estcourt Corbet 
Moreton Cresswell, the second surviving 
son of Richard Estcourt Cresswell, esq. 
of Pickney Park, Wilts, and nephew of 
the Rev. Henry Cresswell, Vicar of Creech 
St. Michael, Somerset. 

Jan. 10, Thomas Turner, esq. Consul 
to the British Government at Panama, in 
South America, and only brother to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Turner, late Bishop of 
Calcutta; leaving a widow and family, 
Mr. Turner was a native of Oxford, and 
highly respected there. 

Jan. 30. At Upsal, aged 86, Professor 
Adam Azelius, the Nestor of scientific 
men in Sweden. He was the last pupil 
of Linneus, and was celebrated for his 
travels in Asia and Africa. His African 
herbarium is now, we believe, in the 
Banksian collection in the British Mu- 
seum. His younger brothers, John and 
Peter, the first devoted to chemistry, and 
the second to medicine, and both distin- 
guished for their talents, have for nearly 
half a century occupied chairs in the Uni- 
versity of Upsal. 

March 9. At Nassau, New Providence, 
George Birrell, esq. his Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-general for the Bahama Islands.— 
Only one year has elapsed since Mr. Bir- 
rell entered upon the duties of his office 
at Nassau; but for several years pre- 
viously he had filled the situation of At- 
torney-general for the island of St. Lucia. 
being also a member of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council. 

March 20. At Braunfels, aged 78, Wm. 
Christian Charles, reigning Prince of 
Solms Braunfels, a Major-General in the 
Prussian service. He succeeded his father 
in 1783, and has left a son and heir, born 
in 1797, and other children. 

Lately. At Smyrna, Capt. Allan, on 
his way to explore the regions of Central 

sia. 

April8. Aged 71, Frederick-Charles, 
reigning Prince of Sayn-Wittgenstein- 
Hohenstein. He was in the 42d year of 
his reign ; and is succeeded by his eldest 
son Frederick- William, born in 1798, 

April 17. At Mentz, the Countess de 
Brosse, widow of M. d’Eberstein, for- 
merly Minister of State of the Grand 
Duchy of Frankfort. In her will she has 
left 12,000 florins to establish a féte de la 
Rosiere at Mentz, and to givea dowry of 
500 florins on the Ist of May every year, 
to a girl chosen amongst the most virtu- 
ous of that city. The sum of 100 florins 


is to be appropriated for an entertainment 
onthatday. To the editor of the Frank. 
Sort Journal the testator has bequeathed 
1000 florins and her manuscripts, on con- 
dition that he shall write her epitaph. 
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April 19. At Berlin, in his 70th year, 
his Excollcsey M. Ancillon, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He was 
equally eminent as a statesman, a philo- 
sopher, and a publicist. He was descend- 
ed of an ancient French family. 

At Dieppe, Lieut. D. Hinrsington, 
R.N. an old follower of Nelson, in whose 
ship he served at the battle of Trafalgar. 

-Aprit22. Aged '76,Gunther-Frederick- 
Charles, reigning Prince of Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen, and chief of the house 
of Schwarzburg. 

April 29. . At Frankfort, in his 90th 
year, the Landgrave Frederick of Hesse 
Cassel, a General of Infantry in the ser- 
vice of Denmark, and General of Cavalry 





in the service of Hesse Cassel ; uncle to 
the reigning Elector, and father of the 
Duchess of Cambridge. 

Lately. At Nice, Piedmont, aged 22, 
Charlotte, wife of Capt. G. Hope, R.N. 
and daughter of Vice- Admiral and Lady 
Elizabeth Tollemache. 

May.1. At Paris, Anna-Jane, eldest 
dau. of the late Hon, Archibald Coch- 
rane, Capt. R.N. 

May 9. At Paris, inher 15th year, the 
Hon. Susan Penelope Copley, second 
dau. of Lord Lyndhurst. 

May 17. Killed in the attack upon 
Irun, in Spain, Capt. Bezant 10th reyt. 
Capt. Durie, Ist regt. and Lieut. Weating, 
Rifles, British Auxiliary legion. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 26 to May 23, 1837. 


Christened. 
Males 884 } 1794 


Buried. 
Females 910 





2and 5 159| 50 and 60 135 


Males 775 = 5and 10 49{|60 and 70 164 
Females 670  i4ts 8 § 


10 and 20 56] 70 and 80 118 
Ss )20 and 30 931]80 and 90 53 


Whereof have died under two years old ...348 & / 30 and 40 134] 90 and 100 2 





40 and 50 134 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 19, 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
& @&ein Gia £244 €214 &1ila & 
54 7 | 29 3 [23 4135 6 |37 9 |37 7 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. May 22. 


Kent Bags..........+-30. lds. to 4. 6s. 
SUBSE, 5 c0s.ccecscceees Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
BERBER iccscccocccocseeed Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine) ... ...6/ 15s. to 8i. 12s. 





Farnham (seconds) O/ Os. to 02 Os. 


Kent Pockets ...... 31. 18s. to 7. Os. 
Sussex ..... ......... 3h 128. to 41. 4s. 
_ eae eve Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 27. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 6s. to 5/. 0s.—Straw, 2/. Os. to 2. 4s.— Clover, 4/. 10s. to 61. 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, May 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef......ccc.ecerseeeesd8 8d. to 4s. 6d. 
Mutton.............05..48 Od. to 5s. Gd. 
= ae eohsisid 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
PRR isirtioncconinccchs O8. 0 dn. GO. 





EGU. o50.04s0edenn ones ..5s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, May 22. 
Beasts .....0.00000 2,879 Calves 115 


Sheep & Lambs 21,070 Pigs 376 


COAL MARKET, May 21. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 24s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. 3d. to 22s, 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 46s. 0d, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 50s. 


Mottled, 56s. Curd, 70s. 


CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhiil. 
Birmingham Canal, 218. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 80.—— Grand Junction, 


203. —— Kennet and Avon, 224.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 570. 





Regent's, 16. 


— Rochdale, 119.——London Dock Stock, 544._——St. Katharine’s, 90}. —— West 


India, 103. 





Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 204.——Grand Junction Water 


Works, 524.——West Middlesex, 79.——Globe Insurance, 147.——Guardian, 33. 
— Hope, 53.——Chartered Gas Light, 484. —— Imperial Gas, 43$.—— Phenix Gas, 
22.——— Independent Gas, 484. General United, 25. —— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 364.———Reversionary Interest, 125. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 








Fahrenheit's TI 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26, 1837, to May 25, 1837, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit's Therm. 





{44 db ee 4 oil oe 
S4i82| ¢ 25 Beg Sel 5 
oly & Sie Weather. Solis losl 3 Weather. 
Gm\oa\” 5% aa)" | 
Apr} ° eo teat ee 
26 | 4 fair, cloudy 46 | 49 | 45 |!29, 97 \cloudy 
27 | 45 rain, fair 44} 52 | 45 » 80 jrain, fair 
28 | 48 cloudy, do. 50 | 50 | 45 , 80 ido. do. 
29 | 46 40 |rain 48 1°57 | 44 , 80 Ido. hail, thu. 
30 | 50 cloudy, fair 56 | 52 |/30, 08 jcloudy, fair 
M.1| 56 do. do. 58 | 54 |) , 28 /fair 
2 | 54 do. do. 68 | 50 , 20 \cloudy, fair 
3 | 55 do. 53 | 42 , 16 |do. do. . 
4} 44 do. 52 | 42 || , 10 Ido. 
5 | 50 3 ldo. fair 49 | 46 |\29, 94 Ido. 
6 | 47 fair, cloudy 46} 41 | , 70 |hail, rain 
7|\ 45 cloudy 42 | 42 » 79 \cloudy, fair 
8 | 46 3 |do. rain 48 | 46 | , 90 ldo. do. 
9| 44 do. hail 59 | 46 | , 93 do. do. 
10 | 41 do. do. 61 | 50 | ; 80 ldo. 















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28 to May 27, 1837, both inclusive. 





























































































































> = 
Soi vu a = 4 ra -!'8 cis 
2/3 | e¥ & [S3| 8 | giasigu|_.| 3 
ale |os Og? e| eS lee ee sigd] § | bx Bills, 
= — ol + Sie Sila s » 
')4 z3 R2| 2S * 8. A Ele Big° Fa 3 £1000 
28/2033 974) 98} 102/258 |38 32 pm.| 38 32 pm. 
29/2043 973) 98% — 30 31 pm.| 31 33 pm. 
2/204 973 984 ——|258 |2931 pm.| 31 33 pm. 
3/2041 973; 98% ——|25 27 pm.) 28 30 pm. 
4/2045 973; 98% ——|258 |2425 pm.) 25 26 pm. 
5/204 974 98; 29 31 pm.) 31 32 pm. 
6/2043 97%) 98% 2584'30 32 pm.} 30 32 pm. 
8/2053 974) 99 ——|259 |30 32 pm.| 30 32 pm. 
9\2064 97§ 994 260 [28.30 pm. 29 31 pm. 
10/2064 973 993 —— 31 33 pm.) 31 33 pm. 
11/2064 973, 99% 260 |31 32 pm.} 31 33 pm. 
12/2063 973! 994 1024|2604|32 34 pm.| 32 34 pm 
13 2064 973 994 259432 34 pm.} 32 34 pm 
15|206 ; 974, 994 1023)2604'32 34 pm.| 32 34 pm 
6|2064 § 99% 2604/32 34 pm.| 32 34 pm. 
17/2064 97% 994 2593/32 34 pm.| 32 34 pm 
18)\2063 973, 994 2604/32 34 pm.| 32 34 pm 
19207 98 | 993 2604/33 36 pm.| 33 34 pm 
20/2064 98 | 993 |32 34 pm.| 32 34 pm 
221207 984} 994 2604|35 37 pm.| 32 34 pm. 
23/2064 98 | 994 2604/3537 pm.| 32 34 pm. 
2412064 98 | 99% 1023|\———'35 37 pm.} 32 34 pm. 
25/207 98 | 993 $|—— |260} |35 37 pm.) 33 35 pm. 
26|206 98 | 994 1024/2603 (33 37 pm.| 34 36 pm. 
27;,— 97§| 98% |35 37 pm. |—— —-—__. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 


late RicHarpson, Goopivuck, and ARNULL, 





J, B. NICHOLS AND SON, 29, PABLIAMENT-STREET, 
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*,* The principal Memoirs in the OB1TUARY are distinctly entered in 
the ** Index to the Essays.” 
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ERRATA. 


Page 562, line 3, for Middle, read Inner Temple. 
579, “ 1, for Borante, read Barante. 
« « %, for Gronin, read Grimm. 
603, “ 8, for Halentus, read Halietics. 
616, ‘* 12, for Rydon, read Reydon. 
+. © 26, for Mayford, read Wangford. 
“ 3 from bottom, for Ep. read Et. 











